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Stars of the Stage. 


FIRST CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE—NORTHEAST CORNER OF FIFTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 




INTRODUCTION 

I N the introduction to our first volume we opened with 
a brief review of the history of the stage from the 
days of antiquity, and commenced our biographical 
histories with the English actors of ‘‘high renown,” 
whose names have become “household words” wherever 
the English language is spoken. Gradually, as we 
reached the end of the first volume, the record becomes 
common alike for England and America ; although 
nearly all English born, the actors of note had devoted 
their attention to the American stage as well as that of 
England. Indeed, we may say that by the end of the 
eighteenth century almost all great British actors treated 
America as a part of the “Greater Britain.” 

We now, in opening our second volume, take the 
opportunity of “harking back” and giving a glance at 
the introduction of the drama into the British colonies 
of America and the United States. We abridge from 
that standard work, “Dunlap’s History of the American 
Theatre,” just far enough to impress on our readers the 


TO VOLUME II. 

fact that we are now dealing principally with actors 
whose appearance in their profession has been actuall}^ 
associated with the American stage, and we will then 
proceed with the biographies in the same manner as 
in the first volume. 

The rise, progress, and cultivation of the drama marks 
the progress of refinement and the state of manners at 
any given period in any country. 

THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 

Without the aid of the actor there are thousands who 
would never have heard the name of Shakespeare ; but 
who, by his aid, are familiar with the most sublime, 
moral and beautiful sentiments that ever adorned a 
language. 

It appears to us that a history of the American theatre 
is a subject of importance, as connected with the history 
of our literature and manners. Such a history will tend 
to mark the growth and improvement of our country* 
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STARS OF THE STAGE. 


With this object in view, we shall endeavor to rescue 
from oblivion such facts relative to the drama in this 
country as can now be collected. 

Before we embark with the adventurers who intro¬ 
duced the drama in its living shape among the English 
colonists of America, we will look at the state of the 
stage in the mother country at that period. 

Garrick had reached the summit of fame and perfec¬ 
tion in his arduous profession about the year 1745- He 
had been rejected by Fleetwood and Rich, the managers 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, in 1741 ; and, after 
a probation at Ipswich, he was received and fostered at 
the theatre in Goodman’s Fields by his friend Giffard, 
the predecessor, as proprietor and manager of that place 
of entertainment, of William Hallam, deservedly called 
the father of the American stage. 

On the boards of Goodman’s Fields Theatre, from 
which ten years afterward issued the leaders of that 
company which planted the drama in America, the Eng¬ 
lish Roscius first displayed his unrivalled talents to a 
London audience, and perfected himself in that art which 
has immortalized him, embalming his name with that 
of the far greater artist and man who “exhausted worlds 
and then imagined new.” Let every artist hold in mind 
that it was by liard study that Garrick rose to this height, 
and established his reputation as a man and a gentle¬ 
man, as well as his fame for unrivalled skill in his pro¬ 
fession as an actor. 

In consequence of the success of Garrick, Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre became the centre of attraction. Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden were deserted. At the end of 
the season of 1742 Fleetwood was glad to engage both 
manager and actor. Giffard, now befriended by Gar¬ 
rick, was invited to Drury Lane, and Roscius entered 
upon the scene of his future triumphs in the brilliant 
career of fame and fortune. 

Mr. William Hallam succeeded Giffard at Goodman’s 
Fields, becoming the proprietor of Garrick’s cradle, ren¬ 
dered famous, but unprofitable, from the circumstance 
of having had such a nursling. Drury Lane flourished, 
and the successor of Giffard and Garrick became bank¬ 
rupt in 1750. This event led to the voyage of discovery, 
planned by the manager and executed by his brother 
Lewis, the father of that Lewis Hallam who was long 
remembered as old Mr. Hallam in America. 

It is well known that the state of the drama in 1750 
in Great Britain was very prosperous. The best and 
greatest men of the country wrote plays and attended 
their performance. 

The William and Lewis Hallam mentioned above were 
brothers of Admiral Hallam. There was a fourth brother, 
an actor, who was killed accidentally in the green-room 
by the celebrated Charles Macklin, the original of all 
the Shylocks from that time to this and author of “The 
Man of the World.” Lewis \Cas a member of his brother 
William’s company at Goodman’s Fields, and sustained 
the line of first low comedian. His wife, who was related 


to Mr. Rich, the manager of Covent Garden, played 
the first line of tragedy and comedy. To have been 
comic actress in a company which had to strive against 
Covent Garden and to vie with Drury Lane, having Gar¬ 
rick as its leader, gives us reason to believe that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hallam were far above mediocrity in their 
profession. 

As we have said, in the year 1750, William Hallam, 
the manager of Goodman’s Fields, failed. On winding 
up his business, his debts proved to be five thousand 
pounds, a trifling sum as the amount of loss in such a 
complicated and hazardous speculation. The accounts 
and conduct of Mr. Hallam were so fair and satisfactory 
to his creditors that they presented him with the ward¬ 
robe and other theatrical property of the establishment; 
thus discharging him from debt and leaving him in pos¬ 
session of a capital to commence business anew. Under 
these circumstances he turned his thoughts to the New 
World, and conceived the plan of sending a company 
of players to the colonies. The thought proves that 
William Hallam was no common man, and his confid¬ 
ing such a scheme to Lewis is equally in favor of the 
character of the latter. 

Lewis and his wife having consented to cross the At¬ 
lantic and seek their fortunes in what might then not 
improperly be called the Western Wilderness, the ex¬ 
manager’s next step was to find suitable persons to fill 
up the corps dramatiqiie.^ and to induce them to join his 
brother and sister in this theatrical forlorn hope. He 
succeeded in enlisting a good and efficient company, 
willing to leave their country (and perhaps their credi¬ 
tors) and fitted to ensure success to the perilous adven¬ 
ture. The emigrants were next assembled at the house 
of William Hallam ; a list of stock plays was produced 
by him, with attendant farces, and the cast of the whole 
agreed upon in full assembly of the body politic: which 
appears to have been a well organized republic, every 
member of which had his part assigned to him, both 
private and public, behind and before the curtain. 
Lewis Hallam was appointed manager, chief magistrate, 
or king, and William, who staid at home, was to be 
“viceroy over him,” according to Trinculo’s division 
of offices. The brothers were to divide profits equally, 
after deducting the expenses and shares. Thus William 
was entitled to half of such profits as projector and pro¬ 
prietor, and Lewis to the other half as manager and 
conductor. The names of the persons who, under the 
direction of the Hallams, introduced the drama into our 
country were as recorded : Mr. and Mrs. Hallam (first 
in consequence and in talents). Mr. Rigby played the 
first line in tragedy and comedy, and was only inferior to 
the leaders. Mrs. Rigby had no high pretensions. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarkson were of the class called useful. Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Singleton, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Winnell, or 
Wyuel, Mr. Adcock and Mr. Malone, completed the com¬ 
pany, and filled the dramatis persoiice of the plays that 
were cast at the proprietor’s house. 
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Of the twenty-four plays and their attendant farces, 
cast and put in study before leaving England, we have 
the names of the following: “The Merchant of Venice,’’ 
“ The Fair Penitent,” “The Beaux’s Stratagem,” “Jane 
Shore,” “The Recruiting Officer,” “King Richard 
III.,” “The Careless Husband,” “The Constant Couple,” 
“Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Theodosius” (a great favorite 
everywhere in those days), “ Provoked Husband,” 
“Tamerlane,” “The Inconstant,” “Woman’s a Rid¬ 
dle,” “The Suspicious Husband,” “The Conscious 
Rovers,” “George Barnwell,” “The Committee,” and 
“The Twin Rivals.” We cannot record the names of 
these twenty plays without interest. They were doubt¬ 
less the favorites of the metropolis of Great Britain at 
that time, and stood paramount wherever the stage spoke 
the English tongue. How many of them now hold pos¬ 
session of the scene ? At most, six; and of the six four 
are Shakespeare’s ; the only four from his pen in the 
twenty. All Farquhar’s comedies, whose dialogue for 
wit was unrivalled but by Shakespeare, are laid on the 
shelf, or occasionally revived at a benefit, cut down to 
after-pieces. Colley Cibber’s “Careless Husband,” pro¬ 
nounced by Pope the best comedy in the language, can¬ 
not be tolerated, and even Bishop Hoadley’s “Suspicious 
Husband ” exhibits licentiousness that we turn from as 
unfit for representation. The farces cast and studied for 
the common stock were : “ Lethe,” “The Lying Valet,” 
“Miss in her Teens,” “The Mock Doctor,” “The 
Devil to Pay,” “Hob in the Well,” “Damon and 
Philida,” and “The Anatomist.” In the last it is re¬ 
corded that Rigby was so excellent in the French doctor 
that the farce stood first on the list for popularity and 
profit. From this we gather that Mr. Rigby had talents 
of Hodgkinsonian order, as he was the first in tragedy 
and genteel comedy and excellent in farce. Of panto¬ 
mimes, the company had but one for many years, which 
was called “Harlequin Collector; or, the Miller De¬ 
ceived.” 

Lewis Hallam, Jr., a boy of twelve, was given the 
choice of remaining at his school or going with his 
parents, and he had no hesitation in preferring the latter. 
A younger son, Adam, and a daughter, soon introduced 
on the stage as Miss Hallam, made a part of the com¬ 
pany of emigrants, and eventually of the company of 
players. A daughter, still younger, being then six years 
of age, was left with her uncle William, and became 
afterward famous in dramatic history as Mrs. Mattocks 
(see page 37, Vol. L). 

We have said that the profits of the adventure were 
to be equally divided between the original proprietor 
and the projector and his brother, the conductor and 
manager. These profits were to be the residue and re¬ 
mainder, after deducting the shares, for this was what 
is known among players as a sharing company or scheme, 
and so continued until some years after our Revolution. 
In such schemes the manager has one or more shares 
as reward for the trouble of governing; one or more 


shares pay him for the use, wear and tear of the prop¬ 
erty ; one or more shares according to his abilities or 
reputation as an actor ; and he generally avails himself 
of the power which rests with him of casting plays so 
as to keep up his reputation by appropriating the best 
and most popular parts to himself. The remaining 
shares, after the manager is satisfied, are divided among 
the members of the commonwealth, according to ability, 
reputation in the profession, or the influence obtained 
by becoming favorites with the public. 

Hallam’s company, under the appellation of the Ameri¬ 
can Company, in process of time underwent a change. 
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The principal performers became partners in the property; 
the number of sharers was diminished ; actors were en¬ 
gaged on weekly salaries, and by degrees the present 
system was established, in which one man, or a com¬ 
pany forming a copartnership, are lessees or proprietors, 
and the stage-manager and performers are hired. 

It is proper in the early history of the stage in this 
country to state many particulars which would be out 
of place in a record of affairs of a more recent date. 
As we have the power to lay before the reader the 
original proportions in which the receipts of this first 
company were divided, with the shares assigned to each 
individual, we shall proceed so to do. 

The number of shares was fixed at eighteen. The 
number of adult performers was twelve, including the 
manager, each entitled to one share. Mr. Hallam had 
another share as manager. Four shares were assigned 
to the property, and one share was allowed for the 
manager’s three children. It is to be presumed that the 
four shares assigned for the property were to be divided be¬ 
tween the brothers, as the profits of the partnership, other¬ 
wise it is hard to say from whence profit was to accrue. 

Having despatched these preliminaries, we will attend 
this band of adventurers on their voyage of experiment. 
Early in the month of May they embarked in the 
“Charming Sally,” Captain Lee, and after a voyage of 
six weeks, a short passage in those days, arrived safely 
at Yorktown, Virginia. 
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STARS OF THE STAGE. 


lu i6io the first effectual colonization of English 
America took place. In 1751* Franklin calculated the 
English population of the colonies at one million. Such 
was the increase in one hundred and forty years, and 
the arts, following in the train of civilization, already 
prepared to rear the standard of taste. 

As the first settlers of Virginia were of the established 
English Church, and that form of religion was supported 
by law to the exclusion of all others, it is probable that 
William Hallam was induced to send his company 
thither in preference to the other colonies, from the 
knowledge that Episcopalians were then more liberal 
in regard to the drama than most other sects, although 
not less intolerant in respect to religious creeds or wor¬ 
ship than their Presbyterian brethren, and more so than 
most other denominations of Christians. 

The foresight exercised by the Hallams in preparing 
their company for immediate action on their arrival in 
America merits applause. The pieces had been selected, 
cast, and put in study before embarkation ; and during 
the passage they were regularly rehearsed. The quarter¬ 
deck of the ‘‘Charming Sally” was the stage, and, 
whenever the winds and weather permitted, the heroes 
and heroines of the sock and buskin performed their 
allotted parts, rehearsing all the plays that had been 
selected, particularly those fixed upon to form the first 
theatrical exhibition which was to enliven the wilds of 
America. 

It is easy to imagine the fun which these rehearsals, 
with the drilling of the corps, must have created among 
the tars. We know the salutary effect of the admirable 
plan of that skilful navigator Parry, who, by introduc¬ 
ing the amusements of the theatre, when his ship was 
locked up amid the gloom of a half year’s polar night, 
preserved the health of his crew by preserving their 
cheerfulness. Sailors are peculiarly alive to dramatic 
representations—in that, as in some other points, they 
resemble children; and the novelty of having such a set 
of passengers, with the humor of many of the pieces 
rehearsed, must have delighted Jack; while the nautical 
drollery of the audience must have been occasionally a 
source of equal amusement to the players. 

The circumstance of a complete company of come¬ 
dians crossing the Atlantic together and regularly drill¬ 
ing during the voyage, each one in his respective line, 
must have given a degree of precision to the first dra¬ 
matic performance in the New World which is found 
wanting in many theatres, even metropolitan, at this 
time. 

Williamsburg was then the capital of Virginia, and 
thither the players proceeded from York town, the place 
of their landing. Upon application made to Governor 
Dinwiddie, permission was granted to erect or fit up a 
building for a theatre. Hallam found a building which 
he judged to be sufficient for his purpose, and proceeded 

* Compare it with the population in 1888 -sixty millions. 


to metamorphose it into pit, box, gallery and stage. It 
was a long house in the suburbs of the town, probably 
erected as a storehouse by the early emigrants ; it was 
unoccupied, and the manager purchased it.* This was 
the first theatre opened in America by a company of 

*Mr. H. P. Phelps, in his introduction to “Players of a Century,” a 
work of great merit, says, in contradiction to Mr. Dunlap : 

“ INTRODUCTION OF THE DRAMA INTO AMERICA. 

“ When the future historian of the American drama begins his work he 
will find, though not required to extend his researches much beyond the 
middle of the eighteenth century, that his initial chapter must be one 
of speculation and surmise, rather than of authenticated record. To 
whom belongs the honor of founding the theatre in the New World, 
where the first play was produced, what it was and who performed it, 
are questions which, though answered with great exactness of detail by 
some writers, are still open to debate, and likely always to remain so. 

“ William Dunlap, to whom the future historian must perforce acknowl¬ 
edge himself much indebted, unhesitatingly confers the honor upon Hal¬ 
lam, and says further that the first theatre opened in America by a com¬ 
pany of regular comedians was in Williamsburg, then (September 5, 
1752) the capital of Virginia; that the play was the ‘ Merchant of Ven¬ 
ice,’ followed by ‘Lethe,’ a farce by Garrick. Since Mr. Dunlap’s book 
was written, however, it has been ascertained beyond question that Hal¬ 
lam was not the first in the field of management in this country, and 
although the above-mentioned performances took place as stated, the 
occasion was not the initiation of the drama in America, notwithstanding 
the date thereof was honored with a grand centennial observance at Castle 
Garden, Monday, September 6, 1852 (when the original bill was carefully 
reproduced). On the contrary, the very building in which the Hallam 
company made their debut had been erected for dramatic purposes two 
years previous, and presumably occupied by the Philadelphia company, 
who, previous to 1752, also built a theatre in Annapolis, Maryland. 
This Dunlap only alludes to contemptuously as ‘ some idle 5'ouug men ’ 
who, perpetrating the murder of sundry plays in the outskirts of the 
town, were arrested, and on confessing the crime and promising to spare 
the poor poets in the future, were bound over by the Philadelphia autho¬ 
rities for good behavior. It is probable that in 1748 they were only 
professionals in embryo, but their leader, Thomas Kean, preceded his 
great namesake (a curious coincidence) by being the first American 
Richard, and was probably the manager of the company which produced 
the play in Nassau street. New York, March 5, 1750, and he was certainly 
associate manager with Murray at the same place in the following Sep¬ 
tember, when they played to crowded houses. It is thought by some 
(but this is merely surmise) that Murray and Kean may have been the 
two young Englishmen who, about this time, shocked all New England 
by playing, with the assistance of volunteer talent, Otway’s tragedy of 
‘ The Orphan ; or. Unhappy Marriage,’ at a coffee house in State street, 
Boston, a proceeding which led the great and general court of Massachu¬ 
setts to pass an act in March, 1750, ‘To Prevent Stage-plays and other 
Theatrical Entertainments.’ 

“ Still another authority (Bernard) asserts that John Mood}^ founded the 
American stage in the Island of Jamaica about 1745, with an English 
company brought over by him ; that in four years he made a small for¬ 
tune, and, going back to England, recruited a second company, but in¬ 
stead of coming back with them was induced by Garrick to remain at 
Drury Lane, where he became celebrated as an Irish actor. The com¬ 
pany, however, came over, and were the second dramatic organization to 
cross the Atlantic, thus making Hallam’s company third, instead of first, 
as claimed by Dunlap. 

“ But of all the actors who preceded Hallam’s company next to nothing 
is known. They strutted their little hour upon the stage, no doubt 
affording amusement to thousands, and then were heard of no more, it 
being by accident only that the names even of a few of them have come 
down to us, with such meagre information as to their performances as 
scant advertisements in the newspapers of the day afford.”— Phelps* 
** Players of a CenturyP 
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regular comedians, and, although within the boundaries 
of the metropolis of the Ancient Dominion, the seat of 
William and Mary College and the residence of all the 
officers of his majesty’s government, was so near the 
woods that the manager could stand within the door 
and shoot pigeons for his dinner, which he more than 
once actually did. After its destruction by fire another 
was erected, below the old capitol. The reader will ob¬ 
serve that the proprietors of this enterprise had not in¬ 
cluded an orchestra in the plan of their establishment; 
but fortunately a professor of music had been before 
them as a pioneer of the fine arts, and Mr. Pelhal, who 
taught the harpsichord in the town, was engaged with 
his instrument to represent that splendid assemblage of 
wind and stringed instruments which we now look for 
in an orchestra. 

On the 5th of September, 1752, at Williamsburg, the 
capital of Virginia, the first play performed in America 
by a regular company of comedians was represented to 
a delighted audience. The piece was “The Merchant 
of Venice,” and it was followed by the farce of “ Lethe.” 
Thus Shakespeare had the first place in time as in merit 
as the dramatist of the Western World. “Lethe” was 
at that time new even in London, and a popular after- 
piece. The cast of the first play represented in America 
is worth recording, and shows the strength of the com¬ 
pany and the various lines of the performers, who are 
all included in the following bill, except Mrs. Clarkson, 
Mrs. Rigby, and Adam Hallam, a child : 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Bassanio 

Antonio 

Gratiano 

Salanio and Duke 
Salarino and Gobbo 
Launcelot and Tubal . 
Sbylock 

Servant to Portia 


. Mr. Rigby. 

. Clarkson. 

. Singleton. 

. Herbert. 

. Winnel. 

. Hallam. 

. Malone. 

. Master Lewis Hallam. 


(Being his first appearance on any stage,) 

Nerissa.Miss Palmer. 

Jessica (her first appearance on any stage) Hallam. 
Portia.Mrs. Hallam. 


It will be observed by the above bill that the first 
night of performing in America was the first night of 
appearance on any stage of Lewis Hallam the second. 
He had one line to speak, apparently an easy task, but 
when he found himself in the presence of the audience 
he was panic-struck. He stood motionless and speech¬ 
less until, bursting into tears, he walked off the stage, 
making a most inglorious exit. We need not say that 
he was afterwards the hero and favorite in tragedy and 
comedy for nearly half a century. 

THE EARLY THEATRES BUILT IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Dunlap continues : 

A writer in the Maryland Gazette^ May 15, 1828, 
says: “The theatre (in Annapolis) which in 1752 was 


called the new theatre, was a neat brick building, taste¬ 
fully arranged, and competent to contain between five 
and six hundred persons. It was built upon ground 
which had been leased from the Protestant Episcopal 
church in this city. When the lease, about ten or 
twelve years ago, had expired the church took posses¬ 
sion of the theatre. It was sold. It was pulled down 
merely to procure the materials’of which it was built. 
Scarcely a fragment of it now remains. It was the 
oldest theatre in the United States. It was the earliest 
temple reared in our country to the dramatic Muse. 
Such is the claim put in by the citizens of Annapolis. 
That the whole of Hallam’s company were not there is 
proved by the silence of his son Lewis, and by the cir¬ 
cumstance of two inferior performers playing the first 
parts. Winnel and Herbert we find at Williamsburg 
in September playing in their subordinate stations.” 



WAI^NUT STRKKT THEATRE, PHIEADEEPHIA. 


The claim for Annapolis of having erected the first 
theatre, the first temple to the* dramatic Muse, appears 
fully made out, notwithstanding the second Lewis Hal- 
lam’s statement as given above ; and yet that this Cir¬ 
cumstance should have escaped him, who played in 
Annapolis again and again, in his father’s company 
probably, in Douglass' certainly, in 1772, and afterwards 
when the company was under the firm of Hallam & 
Henry, appears very unaccountable. 

The third stage on which the productions of the 
dramatic Muse were exhibited to the inhabitants of the 
New World was in Nassau street, New York. A theatre 
was erected on the spot long since occupied by the old 
Dutch church. This was the second building expressly 
erected for the purpose of dramatic exhibitions in 
America. We have seen that the first appearance of 
the histrionic artists was at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
a house which had been previously occupied for other 
purposes, probably as a storehouse. Annapolis has the 
honor of having raised the first temple to the Muses,, 
and thither the company, led by Lewis Hallam, pro¬ 
ceeded from Williamsburg, and, after performing their 
stock plays and farces, visited and performed at Upper 
Marlborough, Piscataway and Port Tobacco, then places 
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6 STARS OF 

of wealth and consequence in Maryland. Hallam opened 
his theatre in Nassau street, New York, on the 17th of 
September, 1753, one year after the first dramatic repre¬ 
sentation at Williamsburg. 

The next, fourth theatre, was opened in Philadelphia 
at the storehouse of William Plumstead, corner of the 
first alley above Pine street, April, 1754, and was styled 
the New Theatre. The actors were the original Hallam 
company. This was not long used as a theatre. 

The theatre on Nassau street. New York, was torn 
down and rebuilt in 1755 by Douglass, who had married 
the elder Hallam’s widow in Jamaica, West Indies. 


THE STAGE. 

from plays than from sermons.” What was the conse¬ 
quence? The playhouse was opened and the wife of 
the judge fell sick and died. Such is the warning 
which tradition has handed down to us that wives may 
hereafter prevent their husbands giving countenance to 
theatres. 

It is probable that Douglass had applied to Allen and 
obtained his permission before he ventured to erect a 
theatre, thus avoiding prohibition which had previously 
troubled him at New York (where he had trouble after 
the erection of his theatre at Cruger’s wharf). 

This Philadelphia temple of the dramatic Muse was, 



NEWPORT THEATRE (1760). 


In the year 1759 David Douglass opened the second 
theatre in Philadelphia (fifth American). It was situated 
at the southwest corner of Vernon and South streets, at 
a place formerly called “Society Hill.” 

Strictly speaking, this was the first theatre opened in 
Philadelphia or its suburbs, unless we call every place 
a theatre which is fitted up for the temporary exhibi¬ 
tion of plays. This was, however, the first building 
erected as a theatre. The manager had cautiously taken 
his stand without the precincts of the city authorities, 
in what is called the Southern Liberties, but this did 
not prevent the . revival of the civil strife of 1754. The 
Quakers and others arrayed themselves in opposition, 
and applied to Judge Allen (probably because the place 
was within the peculiar limits assigned to his rule) with 
denunciations of the players, and petitions that his 
power might be exerted for the putting down of these 
intruders, these disturbers of the sleepy quiet of the 
formal city. The judge gave them an answer which 
must have been very unpalatable. Watson says he re¬ 
jected the petition, and among other matter told the 
petitioners that “he had learned more moral virtue 


as may be supposed, an ordinary wooden building, and 
was afterward converted into three dwelling houses. 
The inhabitants of Philadelphia remembered Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglass, Miss Cheer and Miss Morris as the most 
prominent performers of that day. 

The easternmost boundary of the theatrical empire at 
this time (1760) was Newport, Rhode Island, where the 
next theatre was built. From Williamsburg to Newport 
the company ranged, occasionally playing besides at the 
cities of Annapolis, Philadelphia and New York, and in 
smaller places, where a court-house could be transformed 
to a play-house, and scenes of imaginary heroic guilt 
be allowed to take the place of vulgar plebeian crime. 

Perth Amboy, then the capital of the province of 
New Jersey, and the residence of his majesty’s gov¬ 
ernors, judges, treasurers, attorney-generals and collec¬ 
tors, with a garrison usually of a regiment of foot, 
occasionally received the visits of the Thespians. 

In 1759, and long after, Newport, Williamsburg, An¬ 
napolis and Perth Amboy were places of comparative 
importance, now sunk into little more than villages, 
while neighboring towns have sprung up, towering above 
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them and overshadowing them, producing a sickly ex¬ 
istence or absolute decay. A description of the first has 
been elegantly and truly given by the American novelist, 
James Fenimore Cooper, in his “Red Rover”—the 
health-inspiring garden of the north, where the Southern 
planters from the West Indies and the Carolinas met in 
the great slave-market of the English provinces. 

The Thespians did not visit New York from 1759 to 
1761, but, in the year 1760 Douglass built a larger 
theatre in Philadelphia, and, after giving a benefit at 
Society Hill for the college of the city “for improving 
youth in the divine art of psalmody and church music,” 
he opened the theatre in Southwark, which remained 
the only theatre of the metropolis of Pennsylvania until 
the building of the beautiful house in Chestnut street, 
erected for Wignell and Reinagle in 1791.* 

The house erected in 1760 was of sufficient size for 
the population at that time and long afterwards, and 
well adapted for theatrical representations. It was prin¬ 
cipally wood and painted red, withoiit external decora¬ 
tion, and in its appearance no ornament to the city. 

This place was used for the exhibition of players, 
though not the performance of plays, as late as August, 
1800, when Messrs. Hodgkinson and Barrett opened it 
with portions of plays, recitations and music for two 
nights. 

In the beginning of August, 1761, “his honor the 
lieutenant-governor was pleased to give Mr. Douglass 
permission to build a theatre to perform in the ensuing 
winter” in the city of New York. We lose sight of 
the theatre on Cruger’s wharf, and a new house in 
Beekman street was erected and ready for opening on 
the i8th of November, on which night Rowe’s “Fair 
Penitent ’ ’ and Garrick ’ s “ Lethe ’ ’ were performed. 
This, the third theatre erected in New York, was situ¬ 
ated a little below the junction of Nassau and Beekman 
streets, on the south or southwest side of the latter 
street. 

At this time the company came from Newport, Rhode 
Island, where they left a favorable impression, as ap¬ 
pears by the following extract from Gaine’s Mercury of 
November 9, 1761: “Newport, November 3d. On Fri¬ 
day evening last, the company comedians finished their 
performances in this town by enacting the tragedy of 
‘Douglas’ for the benefit of the poor.” 

The old American company at this period, 1761, con¬ 
sisted of Messrs. Douglass, Hallam (the second, his step¬ 
son), Allyn, Morris, Quelch, Tomlinson, Sturt, Reed, 
Tremaine, and Master A. Hallam ; Mesdames Douglass, 
Morris, Crane, Allyn, and Miss Hallam. 

In the summer of 1767 a theatre in John street. New 
York, was built very much upon the plan of that in 
the Southern Liberties at Philadelphia, already men¬ 
tioned. It was principally of wood; an unsightly object, 

* This was at Chestnut and Fifth streets—northeast corner ; see page 
I supra. 


painted red. The situation of this house was on the 
north side of the street. It was about sixty feet back 
from the street, having a covered way of rough wooden 
material from the pavement to the doors. There is 
reason to believe that at this time the dressing-rooms 
and green-rooms were under the stage, for, after the 
Revolution, Hallam Sz: Henry added on the west side 
of the building a range of rooms for dressing, and a 
commodious room for assembling previous to being called 
to go on. Two rows of boxes, with a pit and gallery, 
could accommodate all the play-going people of that time, 
and yield to the sharers eight hundred dollars when 
full, at the usual prices. The stage was of good di¬ 
mensions. 

The John Street Theatre was opened on the 7th of 
December, 1767, with Farquhar’s lively and licentious 
comedy of “The Beaux’s Stratagem,” which now can¬ 
not be tolerated, and Garrick’s “Lethe.” 

On this occasion Mr. John Henry, long known as one 
of the firm of Hallam & Henry, and one of the best 
performers in the colonies, made his first appearance in 
America, in the character of Aimwell, and, judging 
from tradition, he must have been as handsome an Aim- 
well as ever trod the stage. Henry, an Irishman by 
birth, had been liberally educated and made his debut 
in London under the patronage of the elder Sheridan, 
author of the once fashionable “ Pronouncing Diction¬ 
ary,” well known as an actor, and better known as the 
father of the author of “The School for Scandal.” 
The success of Henry on the London stage had not been 
sufficient to gain him a place among the successors of 
Garrick ; but to fail of success in London was the lot 
of Garrick on his first appearance, and afterwards Sid- 
dons experienced the same neglect. 

The company was still Douglass’s, but many changes 
had occurred. Many of the original adventurers, and 
even of their successors, had disappeared, and in their 
places on the play-bills we find the names of Messrs. 
Henry, Wall, Roberts, Greville, Wools, and Raworth, 
with Mesdames Harman, Wall, Cheer, Wainwright, 
Storer, F. Storer, and M. Storer. The last and first 
Miss Storer were afterward in turn Mrs. Henry ; the 
youngest died first of the three, as Mrs. Henry, and 
after Henry’s death the two elder sisters were known 
as Mrs. Mechler and Mrs. Hogg. Mrs. Storer and four 
daughters had joined the company in Jamaica; the 
daughters were designated as Miss Storer, Miss Ann 
Storer, Miss Fanny Storer, and Miss Maria Storer. 
Henry married the eldest, but, during a voyage from 
Jamaica, the vessel in which she was a passenger, 
whether he was with her or not we know not, was 
burnt, and she with it. This accident took place on 
our eastern coast. The second sister, Ann or Nancy, 
was the mother of a son, borne to Henry and after¬ 
wards captain of a ship. The third sister, Fanny, was 
afterwards Mrs. Mechler. Maria, the fourth sister, died 
Mrs. Henry. The second sister was afterward Mrs. Hogg. 
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The name of Miss Cheer appears for the first time on 
the occasion of opening the house in John street. She 
played the part of Mrs. Sullen, and from that time 
shared the first rank of characters with Mrs. Douglass. 

The youngest Miss Storer possessed beauty and talent. 
She was, until the year 1792, the best public singer 
America had known. She played tragedy and comedy 
with spirit and propriety, although her figure was rather 
petite for the first, or for the elegant females of Con¬ 
greve and Cibber. 

Albany was visited by the servants of the Muse for 
the first time in 1769, having gained permission ‘Tor 
one month only” from “his excellency the governor.” 
On the 3d of July, 1769, the first play was performed 
in the city, now the seat of government of the great 
State of New York. The entertainments were the 
tragedy of “Venice Preserved,” with a farce, and the 
price of admission: boxes, 6 j. ; pit, 4^. ; gallery, 2s. 
The days of playing, as everywhere else, were Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. The company performed in 
the hospital. 

Young Hallam had now succeeded Rigby both as first 
player and as speaker of prologues, and added besides 
the best parts in farce and the holiday magician. Har¬ 
lequin. The only new name added to the dra7natis 
pei^so 7 tce this season is that of Blackler. 

In August the theatre closed in New York with Gold¬ 
smith’s new comedy of “She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
the company went to Annapolis and thence to Philadel¬ 
phia, where Mrs. Douglass (the mother of Mr. Hallam 
and Mrs. Mattocks) died. 

This summer the first theatre was built in Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina, Douglass having gained permission 
from the magistrates and being invited by the inhabit¬ 
ants. In September he went thither and the company 
followed him. They played fifty-one nights in that city, 
closing the campaign in June, 1774. 


Hallam,* Miss Hallam, and Wools pro¬ 
ceeded from Charleston to London, and the 
remainder of the company arrived in New 
York, intending to open the theatre in the 
fall ; but the Provincial Congress had met 
in Philadelphia, and, not seeing in a com¬ 
pany of English players from the Theatres 
Royal fit instruments to second the cause 
of American liberty, or wishing to turn the 
attention of mankind to something more 
immediately necessary in their opinion to 
the welfare of the colonies than any branch 
of the fine arts, they reco 77 i 77 te 7 ided a stispe 7 i- 
sio 7 i of all public a 77 iusenie 7 its. Their recom¬ 
mendation was a law to those who looked 
up to them as the assertors of their rights; 
the theatres were closed, and the Thespians 
embarked for the more loyal colonies of the 
English West Indies. 

It was on the 24th of October, 1774, that 
the first Congress passed the above resolution or recom¬ 
mendation. They agreed to discountenance and dis¬ 
courage every species of extravagance and dissipation ; 
and, among others, named “gaming, cock-fighting, ex¬ 
hibitions of shows, plays, and other expensive diver¬ 
sions and entertainments”—a strange medley! plays 
ranked with cock-fighting and gambling, and these last 
only censured because expensive. This resolution of 
Congress was conveyed to Douglass in a letter from the 
president, Peyton Randolph, and the committee of New 
York gave him likewise notice of the same. 

Wignell, so well known afterwards throughout the 
continent, had been sent out by his cousin Hallam, and 
reached New York the day before the news of the 
recommendation of Congress found its way to that city. 
He was sitting under his hairdresser’s hands when it 
was made known that all the theatres on the continent 
were virtually closed by this recommendation. Of course 
he joined the company to aid in their West Indies cam¬ 
paign, and remained unknown to North America until 
after she had become an independent nation. 


With peace returned the players by profession, but 
not the whole company. Lewis Hallam arrived first, 
with a weak detachment, as if to gain a footing in the 
new Republic. Philadelphia was the place chosen at 
which to effect a landing, but the people received the 
runaways with frowns. The republicans received them 
at first with coldness, and many would have willingly 
continued the prohibition of stage-plays which the cau¬ 
tion of the first Continental Congress had so effectually 
recommended. 

The theatre in Southwark was opened by Hallam, 
assisted by Mr. Allen, on the nth of March, 1785. 
The Pe 7 i 7 tsylva 7 iia Meracry praises their entertainments, 
and expresses the hope “that Shakespeare, Addison and 
Young may be permitted once more to enforce on our 
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citizens the love of virtue, liberty and morality.” It is 
added, that these gentlemen, the players, had presented 
to the poor of the city one hundred pounds from the 
profits of their exhibitions. The common sense of the 



people ultimately prevailed, and they were fairly pa¬ 
tronised. 

In the Independent Jotumal of August 5, 1786, is found 
this notice of the second theatre in Charleston, South 
Carolina: ‘‘We hear from Charleston, South Carolina, 
that a principal merchant of that city and a Mr. Good¬ 
win, comedian, have leased a lot of land for five years, 
and have erected a building called Harmony Hall for 
the purpose of music meetings, dancing and theatrical 
amusements. It is situated in a spacious garden in the 
suburbs of the city. The boxes are twenty-two in num¬ 
ber, with a key to each box. The pit is large, and the 
theatriim and orchestra elegant and commodious. It 
was opened with a grand concert of music, gi^atis^ for 
the satisfaction of the principal inhabitants, who wished 
to see it previous to the first night’s exhibition. The 
above building has cost £^00 sterling. Salaries from 
two to five guineas per week, and a benefit-night every 
nine nights, is offered to good performers.” 

In August, 1786, the first play-house was temporarily 
opened in Baltimore (finished 1794), and in October the 
same year we find the same company as had just left 
the Maryland boards playing in Richmond, Virginia. 

On the 13th of June, 1788, Mr. Kenna, who with his 
wife had made a part of the old American company, 
opened a theatre at Newbern, North Carolina, with the 


tragedy of “Isabella,” Mrs. Kenna playing the heroine; 
and in July the same corps opened a theatre in Wilming¬ 
ton, North Carolina. 

In the year 1792 a division of the American company 
took place. Four years before discord and jealousy 
existed between Henry and Wignell. Hallam, who was 
WignelPs cousin, had sent him out in 1775, sided with 
the latter in 1788, and Wignell and Henry are hence¬ 
forth opponents. 

The plan of a new theatre in Philadelphia, probably 
long contemplated by Wignell, was now matured with¬ 
out loss of time. Mr. Reinagle, a professor of music, 
entered into partnership with Wignell. Their friends 
furnished such additional funds as were necessary. The 
site of the theatre in Chestnut street, not then as now 
in the centre of the city, was purchased before the op¬ 
ponents of theatrical establishments knew for what pur¬ 
pose it was to be used ; and, while an elegant theatre 
was building, Wignell followed Henry to England with 
power and inclination to engage such a company and 
such additional aids as would overwhelm his enemy, 
Henr}^ 

Wignell engaged and safely landed in America a com¬ 
pany more complete and more replete with every species 
of talent for the establishment of a theatre than could 
have been contemplated by the most sanguine of his 
friends. Everything was to be splendid, everything was 
to be new, with the exception of himself and Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris, the only sharers who had seceded with 
him. 

Fennell, Chalmers, Moreton, Marshall, Harwood, Whit¬ 
lock, Green, Darley and son, Francis, Bates, Blisset, 



JAMES FENNEEE. 


Warrell, Mrs. Whitlock, Mrs. Oldmixon, Mrs. Francis, 
Mrs. Marshall, Miss Broadhurst, Mrs. Warrell, Miss 
Willems (afterwards Mrs. Green), Miss Oldfield, and 
others of less note, joined to Wignell and Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris, composed a force that defied opposition. Be¬ 
sides, they had a splendid new theatre, larger and 
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incomparably better than had been seen before in the 
New World,. and everything appeared to ensure the 
triumph of Wignell, though Henry had anticipated him 
by arriving with a strong reinforcement to the old 
Ameriean company, and by taking the field in Phila¬ 
delphia before him. 

But an unexpected and deadly enemy had likewise 
taken the field—an enemy that mocked at their painted 


Massachusetts, both as a colony of Great Britain and 
as an independent State, had been forbidden ground to 
all Thespians. As early as the year 1750, before any 
of that dangerous class of people had ventured over the 
Atlantic, the General Court of Massachusetts—that is, 
in the language of other parts of our country, the House 
of Assembly or Representatives—passed an act to prevent 
stage-plays and other theatrical entertainments. 



FIRST BOWERY THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


banners and gilded truncheons, and put to flight their 
quips and quirks and wreathed smiles. Death, in the 
loathsome form of yellow fever, had established himself 
in the beautiful city of Philadelphia, in the citadel 
which had been prepared for the reception of Mirth and 
her attendants, and the players had to go elsewhere for 
a time. 

After a long delay occasioned by the yellow fever, 
Wignell opened the splendid theatre, which had been 
prepared for him in 1792, on the 17th of February, 1794. 
He had in the interval brought from England Mr. Mil- 
bourne, an excellent scene-painter, who decorated the 
house and furnished the necessary scenery, as far sur¬ 
passing any stage decorations heretofore seen in the coun¬ 
try as the building surpassed former American theatres. 

The plan of this building was furnished by Mr. 
Richards, who was WignelPs brother-in-law and secre¬ 
tary to the Royal Academy. The model was burnt 
when the house was consumed. Mr. Richards likewise 
presented to the managers several very fine scenes, and 
the beautiful drop-curtain, also destroyed by fire in 1820. 


After Wignell had separated from Hallam and Henry, 
they, foreseeing that he would occupy the South, peti¬ 
tioned the legislature of Massachusetts, on the 5th of 
June, 179O) “for leave to open a theatre in Boston, 
under proper regulations.” The petition was not granted. 

In 179^^ ^ petition was presented to the select men of 
Boston, drawn up by Perez Morton, Esq., and signed bv 
him and thirty-eight other gentlemen of the town, which 
was also refused. 

The secession of Wignell from the old American com¬ 
pany, and his crossing the Atlantic in search of per¬ 
formers, had caused the immediate voj-age of John Henry, 
also for the same purpose. It has been stated that Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris and Stephen Wools were sharers in the 
scheme of the old company. Harper was not. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris took their part with W'ignell, but were, 
during his absence, to seek employment. Harper was 
not engaged with either party. Wools adhered to the 
property in which he was a sharer, but was left for the 
present unemployed. 

Under these circumstances, the above-named four 
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individuals united for the purpose of trying their fortunes 
in Boston, invited by the efforts for the establishment 
of a theatre which a portion of the inhabitants were 
making. Notwithstanding the refusal of the legislature 
to repeal the law of 1750, a number of gentlemen formed 
an association for the purpose of introducing the drama. 
A committee was fonned to carry their purpose into 
effect, and ground purchased on which to erect a build¬ 
ing in Broad-alley, near Hawley street. The committee 
were, according to Mr. Buckingham : “Joseph Russell, 
Esq., who also acted as treasurer. Dr. Jarvis, General 
Henry Jackson, Joseph Barrell, and Joseph Russell, Jr.” 
“A theatre in everything but the name” was erected. 
A pit, one row of boxes and a gallery, could contain 
about five hundred persons, and it was called the New 
Exhibition Room.” “The boxes formed three sides of 
a regular square, the stage making the fourth. The 
scenery was tolerably well executed.” But before its 
completion Charles Powell arrived from England and 
advertised an entertainment which he called “The 
Evening Brush for Rubbing off the Rust of Care,” to 
consist of songs and farcical recitations. This was on 
Monday, August 13, 1792, and on the i6th the New 
Exhibition Room was opened by Harper as manager, 
with feats on the tight rope by Monsieur Placide, songs 
by Mr. Wools, feats on the slack rope and tumbling by 
Monsieur Martine, hornpipes and minuets by Monsieur 
and Madame Placide, and the gallery of portraits by 
Mr. Harper, the manager. “These entertainments,” 
says the New England Magazine,^ “continued, with 
slight variations, for several weeks.” 

Thus we see a theatre was put in operation in open 
defiance of the law of the State, and, as the good people 
of Boston were denied rational amusement, they accepted 



ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JR. 

the efforts of the tumbler and rope-dancer when pro¬ 
hibited by law from listening to the lines of the wit 
or the poet, as recited at Old Drury or Covent Garden. 

But this could not last long; the company of per¬ 
formers increased in numbers: Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
and Harper were really actors ; to these were added the 
names of ]\Tr. and Mrs. Solomon, Messrs. Roberts, 


Adams, Watts, Jones, Redfield, Tucker, Murray, Mrs. 
Gray, Miss Smith and Miss Chapman—names only men¬ 
tioned as being the first professional actors who per¬ 
formed plays in Boston. Roberts was deformed and 
almost an idiot; Watts a vulgar fellow, with a wry 
neck. Miss Smith became soon after Mrs. Plarpen 



MRS. MERRY AS HORATIA IN THE “ROMAN FATHER.” 


Charles Powell joined Harper. Harper was the first 
Falstaff in America. 

Plays were now performed ; but, as the theatre was 
called an exhibition room, “Douglas” was represented 
as a Moral Lecture in five parts, “delivered by Messrs.” 
so and so; and all the songs of “The Poor Soldier” 
were to be “delivered by Messrs. Watts, Murray, Red- 
field, Solomon, Jones, Mrs. Solomon and Miss Chap¬ 
man.” The play-bill for this entertainment, “Douglas” 
and “The Poor Soldier,” thus disguised, was dated 
September 26, 1792. Wools, who was attached to Hal- 
1 am and Henry’s company, had before this joined his 
leaders, they having opened the old theatre in Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Thus were the laws and the magistrates defied for 
several weeks. The municipal authorities criminally 
suffered this nuisance to exist until “about the end of 
October or the beginning of November, when,” as Mr. 
Buckingham says, “during the representation of ‘The 
School for Scandal,’ while Morris and his wife were on 
the stage in the characters of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, 
the sheriff of the county suddenly and very unexpectedly 
7 nade his first appearance on that stage and arrested them 
by virtue of a peace-warrant.” Some of the audience 
leaped on the stage from the pit, “tore down the arms 
of the State, which decorated a tablet between one of 
the stage-boxes and the door, and trampled it under 
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their feet. Several gentlemen immediately came forward 
and became bound for the appearance of the persons 
arrested;” and shortly after an association was formed 
for erecting a permanent theatre. 

In 1793 the legislature of Massachusetts repealed the 
law against theatrical amusements, and the Federal 
Street Theatre was opened February 4, 1794, with a 
prologue written by Thomas Paine, the son of the Hon¬ 
orable Robert Treat Paine, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The old American company, under Hallam and Hodg- 
kinson (Henry having retired from management), visited 



MRS. WHITLOCK AS MARGARET IN “THE EARL OF WARWICK.” 

Philadelphia in the summer of 1794 and opened the old 
theatre in Southwark, but with little success. Such as 
were friends of the drama gave their countenance to the 
splendid establishment of Wignell and Reinagle, and 
frowned on those who took advantage of the closing of 
the new house for the summer, to intrude upon the 
territory now devoted to the men who had so eminently 
gratified taste by the introduction of a company that 
might defy all opposition. 

Hallam and Hodgkinson opened the theatre in John 
street, New York, on the 15th of December, 1794. 
The opening pieces were “Love in a Village” and 
“The Liar.” 

Boston having established a theatre within her pre¬ 
cincts, and now Hartford imitated most unwisely her 
example. Hartford was a mere village at that time. 
What may be good in a large and populous city may 
be an evil, if not under the supervision of the govern¬ 
ment and other strict regulations, where the population 
is sparse. But a theatre had been recently erected in 


Hartford, and Hodginson, with part of the old American 
company, opened it in August, 1795. 

Providence, Rhode Island, had likewise her play¬ 
house, and the remainder of the company were led by 
Hallam to that rising and flourishing town. 

The two divisions united and proceeded to Boston, 
where they continued until the end of January, 1796. 

In the course of the spring of 1796 the project of 
building a new play-house in Boston was started, a sub¬ 
scription opened, and almost immediately filled up. 
Such was the prevailing taste for theatrical perform¬ 
ances, that men of capital were willing to invest their 
property to almost any amount in the erection of theatres; 
and mechanics did not hesitate to take shares in payment 
for their labor. Contracts were made, the building went 
on rapidly, and before the ist of January, 1797, the 
Haymarket Theatre, an immense wooden pile, proudly 
overtopping every other building in the metropolis, was 
completed. The next theatre to record was that built 
in Greenwich street. New York. First as a circus, and 
subsequently used as a theatre. It is believed that the 
idea of raising a rival house was first suggested by C. 
Powell or some of his friends, who thought him injured 
by the proprietors of the Federal Street Theatre ; but 
there was another and more potent principle exerted in 
producing the establishment than mere theatrical rivalr\q 
and that was political feeling. Political excitement be¬ 
tween the parties then denominated Federal and Jacobin 
was high and furious. Every man joined himself to one 
or the other of those parties, and each was jealous of 
the ascendancy of the other. 

The acting management of the Federal street stage 
devolved on J. B. Williamson, who was the tragedian 
of the summer theatre in the Haymarket, London, 
where tragedies were very rare, and Mrs. Wells the 
heroine. 

Mrs. Williamson, the Miss Fontenelle (mentioned in 
Burns’ poems, for whom he wrote the tribute of a pro¬ 
logue at Dumfries) of the English stage, was a very fine 
actress in Little Pickle and romps. She was the original 
Moggy M’Gilpin of the “Highland Reel.” She was 
powerful, but her playfulness lacked delicacy. 

From Mr. Buckingham we learn that “Mrs. Arnold, 
from Covent Garden, here made her debitt in Rosetta, 
in ‘ Love in a Village. ’ ” She is mentioned with praise, 
and is supposed to have died many years afterwards in 
Virginia. 

In December Mr. William Charles White made his 
first appearance with great applause as a boy on the 
Boston stage. 

February 10, 1796, was a remarkable era in the his¬ 
tory of the theatre of New York. We have seen that 
Hallam and Hodgkinson had successfully quartered their 
troop upon the good people of Boston, to the mutual 
satisfaction of the strangers and citizens. They now 
opened the house in John street. New York, with the 
good old comedy of “The Provoked Husband,” and by 
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a very judicious cast of the play showed an accession 
of strength, as well as numbers, which warranted the 
success they met with this season. Mr. and Mrs. John¬ 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Tyler, Mr. Jefferson and Mrs. Brett 
all made their debut at the same time : Mr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Brett in Sir Francis and Lady Wronghead ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tyler as Manley and Lady Grace ; Mr. 
Jefferson as Squire Richard, and Mrs. Johnson as Lady 
Townley. 

July 4, 1796, found the old American company at 
Hartford and their new manager with them. The day. 


cidedly opposed to the scheme. In February every 
engine that Hallam could move was put in operation 
to force a consent to the return of Mrs. Hallam to the 
stage. 

At a benefit given at the Boston Theatre in the early 
part of March, 1797, the sum of $887 was raised for the 
prisoners recently released from Algiers. 

The citizens of Boston at this time were assured by 
the Minerva that for five years to come their amuse¬ 
ments will not be disturbed by an opposition between 
the two theatres. A formal agreement has taken place 



PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


as usual, was a day of rejoicing and festivity. The 
theatre of Hartford was opened on the nth with “The 
Provoked Husband’’ and “Purse,” and it immediately 
appeared that the receipts could not support such a com¬ 
pany of comedians. 

On the 19th of October, 1796, Mr. Wignell arrived 
at New York from England, with the very important 
reinforcement to his company of Mrs. Merry (late Miss 
Brunton), Mr. Cooper, then a youth of twenty, Mr. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Byrne, and Mr. and Mrs. Le- 
strange. 

On the 5th of December, 1796, Wignell, having re¬ 
turned to Philadelphia with his powerful reinforcement, 
opened his theatre with “Romeo and Juliet:” Juliet, 
Mrs. Merry, perhaps the best representative of Juliet 
that was ever seen or heard. On the 7^^^ ballet 
dancers, Mr. and Mrs. Byrne, were brought out; and 
on the Friday following, the 9th, Mr. Cooper made his 
first appearance in America, playing Macbeth. 

In New York, January, 1797, the managers were ne¬ 
gotiating with the proprietors of the new theatre (Park) 
for that building, and Hodgkinson was anxious to go to 
England to procure wardrobe and performers. This was 
discouraged by the American partner, who now knew 
the man and his motives too well. Hallam was de- 


between Mr. Hodgkinson, manager of the New York 
company, and the proprietor of the City Theatre, Charles¬ 
ton, who have engaged the two theatres in town. The 
Haymarket to be reserved for summer exhibitions, the 
Federal Street for winter. The plan for the winter 
theatre to have one company for Boston and one for 
Charleston, to be exchanged every season. The persons 
already fixed upon and partly engaged were : In Boston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Powell, Mr. and Mrs. S. Powell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harper, Mr. and Mrs. Graupner, M. and Madame Lege, 
M. and Madame Gardie, Messrs. Villiers, Kenny, Dick¬ 
inson, and J. Jones, Mrs. Allen and Miss Harrison. 
In Charleston : Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitlock, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Placide, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawson, Messrs. Chalmers, Williamson (a singer), 
Downie and M’Kenzie, Misses Broadhurst and Green. 

When this catalogue of names is added to that which 
may be composed from the two companies at Philadel¬ 
phia and New York, we may form an estimate of the 
progress of the theatre, and in some measure of the 
country, since the year 1752. 

In New York were Mr. and Mrs. Hodgkinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Munto, 
Messrs. Jefferson, Hallain, Jr.* Martin, Crosby, Fawcet, 
Prigmore, Miller, Lee, Wools, M’Gratli, Durang, Mrs. 
Melmoth, Mrs. Brett, and Misses Brett and Hardinge. 



THOMAS ABTHORP COOPER. 


And the Philadelphia company consisted of Messrs. 
Wignell, Fennell, Cooper, Moreton, Harwood, Marshall, 
Blisset, Francis, Hardinge, Fox, Warren, Warrell, 
Burne, Green and Lestrange. Bernard joined after they 
opened in Greenwich street, New York ; Mesdames 
Merry, Marshall, Oldmixon, Hardinge, Frances, Warrell, 
Lestrange, and Misses Oldfield, Milbourne, etc. Such 
were the successors, in 1797, to the company sent from 
Goodman’s Fields to Virginia in 1752, and playing for 
the first time in New York in 1753. 

On the 17th of August the following notice appeared 
in the New York newspapers: ‘‘The public are respect¬ 
fully informed the entertainments of the theatre, Green¬ 
wich street, will commence on Monday, the 21st instant. 
Wignell and Reinagle.” And on the i8th appeared 
this announcement: ‘ ‘ The public are informed that 
several principal performers of the Boston and Charles¬ 
ton theatres, on their way to Philadelphia, will perform 
on Friday evening a comedy called ‘ Tlie Wonder,’ 
with the farce of ‘The Spoiled Child.’” 

We will continue the history of the old American or 
New York company to the conclusion of the season of 
1796-7, and of the formation. of a new company for the 
Park Theatre, just built. 

J. B. Williamson, the manager of the Boston Federal 
Street Theatre, about June, 1797, broke up his company, 
and part of them joined Harper’s company at Providence. 
Hodgkinson left New York for Boston, to pass through 
Newport and to employ a portion of the New York 
company there and make arrangements for opening the 
Hay market. 

Mr. Williamson went to Charleston, South Carolina, 
and was for a time the principal performer there, and 
his wife a great favorite in lively characters of comedy. 
She died at Charleston on the 31st of October, 1799. 


On the 18th of June three of the proprietors of the 
Boston Haymarket Theatre, viz., Messrs. Osborne, 
Gardner and Blake, arrived in New York. They wished 
to see Hodgkinson to make an agreement with him for 
their property. “He might have it on his own terms.” 
The next day Hodgkinson returned from Boston, having 
engaged the Haymarket for four years for himself and 
partner. This theatre was a large wooden building. 
It was opposite to the southern corner of the Mall or 
Common. 

The yellow fever having taken possession of Phila¬ 
delphia in August, 1797, Solee’s intended opening in 
the old theatre in Southwark was prevented, and, as 
before noticed, he (or rather the company directed by 
their own whims) was playing at John street, and Wig- 
nell’s company, well directed and organized, in Green¬ 
wich street. New York. 

Fennell made his first appearance in New York in 
the character of Zanga early in September, adding still 
more to the reputation of the Greenwich street com¬ 
pany. 

The John Street Theatre, under Solee, was closed 
October 3, 1797, with “Jane Shore” and “The Poor 



MR. DARLEV, as performing IN THE ORCHESTRA AT VAUXHAEE. 


Soldier;” Jane Shore, by an American lady; Alicia, by 
an English lady; both first appearances. The American 
had figure and voice, though in the main abominably 
bad. The English woman was Irish, and had played 
several times in other places ; it was an Irish first 
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appearance, and reminds ns of the gentleman who, 
coming to join a company after they had left the place, 
exclaims: “ Tin first,, after all 

While Wignell was using Rickett’s circus as a theatre, 
Lailson was building a new one, likewise in Greenwich 
street. No vestige of either remains. 

At length, on the 29th of January, 1798, the new 
theatre was opened in an unfinished state, and with a 
scanty supply of scenes. The scenery, machinery and 
stage were under the direction of Mr. Charles Ciceri. 
The landscapes were painted by Mr. Audin, his assistant. 
The play of the night was ‘‘As You Like It,” and the 
farce was “The Purse.” The house was opened with 
an address written by Dr. E. H. Smith, and spoken by 
Mr. Hodgkinson. A prelude was performed, written by 
Mr. Milne and called “All In a Bustle.” The house 
was overflowing, but such was the confusion, from the 
press of the crowd and the want of such precautions as 
experience would have suggested, that great numbers 
entered without paying at the doors or delivering tickets. 
Mr. Cooper, seeing the confusion and the want of energy 
in one of the box-doorkeepers, took his place and re¬ 
stored order at one of the entrances. The amount 
received on this first evening of performance was $1,232. 
The next night, January 31st, sunk to $513, and the 
third, with Mr. Chalmers’ first appearance in the new 
theatre, to $265. The succeeding week only averaged 
$333 each evening. The theatre in John street was soon 
afterwards pulled down, and on the site three houses 
were built. 

Early in February, 1798, the Federal Street Theatre, 
Boston, was burnt. In consequence of this incident, 
and of the apparent continuance of poor if not losing 
business in New York, Mr. Hodgkinson already formed 
a plan for himself of breaking off from the latter place 
and establishing himself in the Haymarket, now the 
only theatre in Boston. He even wished to go imme¬ 
diately, and communicated his scheme to others, with¬ 
out giving any intimation to his partner. Barrett, who 
had been thrown out of employ by the burning of the 
Federal Street Theatre, of which he had been manager, 
arrived in New York, with a letter from Mr. Blake, 
one of the proprietors of the Haymarket, recommending 
that Barrett should be put in possession of that theatre. 
It being necessary that this should be communicated by 
Hodgkinson to his partner, he, for the first time, on the 
15th of February, showed him two letters from Mr. 
Winthrop, advising him to come on immediately and 
establish himself there. 

On the 9th of July, 1800, a summer theatre was opened 
in New York at a place called by the proprietor Mount 
Vernon Gardens, and which is now tlie northwest corner 
of Leonard street and Broadway. This spot was in £-ood 
old times far out of town, and here stood the White 
Conduit House, which, with its gardens, were the sum¬ 
mer resort of our citizens for many years ; as Brennon’s 
(afterwards Tyler’s, and again Hogg’s, and the south¬ 


west corner of Spring and Hudson streets) was in after¬ 
times. 

This summer Mr. Wignell opened the first theatre in 
the capital of the United States, and called it “The 
United States Theatre.” His company for the winter 
of 1800 was considerably changed. Mrs. Morris went 
to England, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. 
L’Estrange, two Mr. Warrells, Mr. Darley, Sr., Mr. 
Doctor, Mr. Cromwell, Master Harris, Mr. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Warrell, Mrs. Gillingham, Mrs. Salmon, and the 



ARCH STREET THEATRE, PHIEADEEPHIA. 

Misses Broadhurst and L’Estrange are all off the list of 
the season; and instead, we have Mr. Darley, Jr., Mr. 
Prigmore, Mr. Durang, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Usher and Mr. 
Hammond ; Mesdames Shaw, Snowden and Stuart, and 
Misses Westray and E. Westray. 

The summer theatre was opened in 1801, on the loth 
of August. Company : IMr. and Mrs. Hodgkinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Hogg, Mrs. and Miss 
Brett, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson, Mr. Martin, Mr. Darley, 
Jr., Mr. and ]\Irs. Placide, Mr. Shapter, Mr. Story, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simpson, and Miss E. A. Westray. Miss 
Broadhurst appeared for a benefit. 

The elder Mr. Darley, before mentioned as one of 
Wignell’s company in 1793, and long a singer at Covent 
Garden, played Hawthorn, in “Love in a Village,” on 
the 29th of August. Mr. Hodgkinson, among his many 
parts in opera, as in every other department of the 
drama, was a very good Young Meadows. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones came to this country in the sum¬ 
mer of 1806. Mr. Wignell converted the building, after¬ 
wards the post-office, in the city of Washington into a 
theatre. The opening play was “Venice Preserved:” 
Pierre, Mr. Cooper; Belvidera, Mrs. Merry. His winter 
establishment was deprived of Mr. Cooper, but enriched 
by the accession of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitlock, from the Boston company. Mr. Green 
also, who had been absent fronr Philadelphia some years, 
rejoined the company. 
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In July, 1808, a theatre was opened at Vaiixhall Gar¬ 
dens, in the Bowery, by a part of the Philadelphia com¬ 
pany ; and the two principal comedians of the New York 
company, Twaits and Harwood, made an excursion to 
Ballston Springs, where they engaged a large room and 
commenced a medley of entertainments, consisting of 
readings, recitations and singing. They found for an 
assistant the celebrated Mr. Huggins (the same who 
formally denied being the author of Anthony Pasquin’s 
or Williams’ comedy of “The Manhattan Stage”). 
Huggins hailed them as brother-actors, for he had been 
one of Harper’s company in Newport, and volunteered 
his services, officiating in the double capacity of hair¬ 
dresser and door-keeper. 

As the Park Theatre was originally constructed, and 
as it remained until the proscenium was remodelled by 
Mr. Holland, there were no pillars as props to the upper 
boxes : they were supported by timbers projecting from 
the walls, and appeared, with their tenons, self-balanced. 
Of course, there were no obstructions in front of the 
boxes, as is commonly the case; and however orna¬ 
mental pillars so placed may be, it is undeniable that 
they impede the view of the spectator, and prevent his 
seeing more or less of the stage. Another peculiarity 
belonged to the boxes of this theatre, as first erected. 
There was a large box occupying the front of the second 
tier, and directly in front of the stage, capable of con¬ 
taining between two and three hundred persons, which 
was called “The Shakespeare,” and was the resort of 


the critics, as the pit of the English theatre had been 
in former times. The remodelled building had none 
of the above peculiarities. It was a more splendid and 
more commodious theatre than that which it super¬ 
seded. 

In October, 1808, Mr. Usher, who was formerly a 
member of the Boston company, opened a theatre in 
Lexington, Kentucky, with “The Sailor’s Daughter” 
and “Ways and Means,” the characters performed by 
the Thespian Society. The theatre is mentioned as 
superior to former accommodations of the kind : and it 
is said in the western journals : “The plan and decora¬ 
tions do credit to the judgment of the proprietor, Mr. 
Usher, as does the scenery, which competent judges 
pronounce equal to what is seen to the eastward.” 
The “lovers of the drama” and the friends of morality 
are congratulated upon this first attempt which has been 
made to introduce a theatre in the western country. 

With the exception of the above, and the French 
theatre of New Orleans, established in 1809, all the 
western theatres have sprung up since that period. Mr. 
James H. Caldwell, who was known as an actor of talent 
and skill, raised theatres for the English drama in sev¬ 
eral of the early western States .—Abridged frojn Dun¬ 
lap''s History of''''The AiJierican Theatre A 

Having given a concise history of the start of the 
drama in the Western Hemisphere, we will now proceed 
in chronological order with notices of the Stars of the 
Stage, bringing our record down to our own time. 
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STARS OF THE STAGE. 


THE RECORD OF THE MOST PROMINENT ACTORS WHO HAVE APPEARED 
ON THE AMERICAN STAOE FROM ITS INAUOURATION, 1752, 

TILL THE PRESENT TIME. 


Lewis Hallam, Sr., the father of the American stage; 
born about 1702; arrived in the “Charming Sally” at 
Williamsburg, Virginia (see page 5 supra) ; only re¬ 
mained in America four years, but in that time be¬ 
came a great favorite in such pieces as “Launcelot 
Gobbo,” and Tubal, in the “Merchant of Venice,” 
“making a good double.” He sailed for Jamaica in 
1756, where he died soon after landing. 

Mrs. Lewis Hallam, wife of the above, was born in 
London about 1712; first appeared at Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre, and came to America with her husband, and 
was the first Portia of whom we have record in America. 
She was the leading actress on the American stage till 
nearly the day of her death, in 1773. She married 
manager Douglass in 1758, her first husband having 
died in 1756. 

Lewis Hallam, Jr., actor and manager, was born in 
London, 1740, and accompanied his parents in the ship 
“Charming Sally,” and appeared (first time on the 
stage) as the servant to Portia in the “Merchant of 
Venice,” in which he was so overcome with “stage 
fright” that he burst into tears. He, however, became 
one of the leading actors of his day. Died in Phila¬ 
delphia, 1808. 

David Douglass was born in London about 1730; first 
appeared in Philadelphia about 1756. He married Hal¬ 
lam’s widow in 1760, and was for many years an active 
manager in Pliiladelphia and New York. He died in 
Jamaica shortly after he had retired from the American 
stage, in 1812. 

Miss Cheer (see page 8 supra). 

John Henry (see page 7 supra). 

Thomas Wignell, manager and actor (see page 8 
supra). 

James Fennell was born in England about 1770 (see 
page 9 supra) ; first appeared in America, 1797, at An¬ 
napolis as Zanga in “Revenge;” after an active career 
in all the leading roles of the time, he retired from the 


stage in 1814 and entered commercial life as a manu¬ 
facturer of salt, in which he was not successful, and, 
after living in extreme poverty for a great many years, 
died ill Philadelphia in 1861. 

Mrs. Oldmixon {.nee George) was born in London in 
1763 ; first appeared at the Park Theatre, New York, in 
1798, in Wowski, in “ Incle and Yarico.” She played 
“between” New York and Philadelphia till 1814, when 
she retired to Germantown, Philadelphia, where she 
kept a seminary for young ladies for more than twenty 
years. She died in 1836. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitlock starred in America from 1797 
till 1812, when they returned to England. Mrs. Whit¬ 
lock was a Miss Kemble, sister of the great Mrs. Sid- 
dons. She was a superior actress (see page 12 siLpra 
for portrait). She died in England in 1835. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper first appeared in New York in 
1785. He was born in Jamaica, West Indies ; she was 
born in England. He was the first actor that played 
Falstaff in America. He died in New York in 1835. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris were born in England ; first 
appeared at the South Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 
1759. Mrs. Morris was the first Lady Teazle on the 
American stage. She was drowned in December, 1767, 
while crossing the New York ferry to Kill-von-Kull in 
Jersey. 

Mr, and Mrs. Williamson first appeared at Boston, 
January 25, 1796 (see page 12 supra). 

Charles William White (see page 12 supra). 

Mrs. Merry (Anne Brunton—see pages ii and 13) was 
born at Bristol, 1773. She made her debut at Bristol 
in 1789 as Euphrasia in “The Grecian Daughter.” In 
1792 she married Mr. Merry, a gentleman of large 
means, and retired from the stage ; but financial re¬ 
verses caused her husband to emigrate to America, 
where she accompanied him, and shortly after her ar¬ 
rival, in 1796, she reappeared on the stage at the old 
Chestnut Street Theatre as Juliet in “Romeo and 
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Juliet.” Mr. Merry died in Baltimore, 1798. In 1803 
she married Mr. Wignell, the manager, who died seven 
weeks after their marriage. In 1806 she married Wil¬ 
liam Warren, and in 1808 she died at Alexandria, Vir- 



JOHN BERNARD AS JACK MEGGOT. 

ginia, in travail. She has been named as the finest 
Juliet that ever graced the stage. 

William Warren, Sr., was born at Bath, England, 
1767 ; first appeared in America in 1776 at Baltimore, 
Maryland. He played Falstaff and Sir Robert Bramble, 
and Friar Lawrence to his wife’s Juliet (see above, Mrs. 
Merry). His son, William Warren, of Boston, who died 
in 1888, was by his second wife. The elder Warren 
died at Washington in 1832. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hodgkinson (Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
right name was Meadowcraft). He first appeared in 
America in 1792 at the Southwark Theatre, Philadel¬ 
phia, as Belcour in ” The West Indian.” Hodgkinson 
was for a time manager of the New York company. 
He was a good actor “all round.” He died of yellow 
fever at Bladensburg, Maryland, in 1805. 

Miss Brelt, afterwards Mrs. Hodgkinson, was born 
in London ; first appeared in New York in 1793, and 
shortly after married Mr. Hodgkinson. She died in 
Philadelphia in 1803. 

John Bernard was born at Portsmouth, England, in 
1756; first appeared at a country town as George Barn¬ 
well ; got a London engagement in 1787 as Archer in 
“The Beaux Stratagem ;” made his debut in New York 
at the Greenwich Street Theatre as Goldfinch in “The 
Road to Ruin;” became a successful star and manager, 
and returned to England in 1812, where he died in 


destitute circumstances in 1828. This gentleman was 
gifted with superior talent, both as an actor and as an 
author ; he wrote a very attractive book, in two volumes, 
“Retrospections of the Stage,” and he left a valuable 
book in MS., which his sou, Mr. Bayle Bernard, pub¬ 
lished after his death ; both books are well written and 
racy in style and matter. Mr. Bernard, while in his 
first London career, was secretary of the celebrated 
Beef-steak Club. 

John E. Harwood was born in England about 1770; 
made his first appearance in America at the Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1794; played in New York 
November 14, 1803, Trepanti in “She Would and 
She Would Not.” He married Miss Bache, a grand¬ 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin. Died in Germantown, 
now Philadelphia, 1809. 

Joseph JefTerson, Sr., was born in Plymouth, Eng¬ 
land, 1778. He was the son of Joseph Jefferson, an 
actor of eminence, the associate of David Garrick. He 
came to America in 1796, and in that year played “The 
Provoked Husband” at the John Street Theatre, New 
York ; he went to Philadelphia in 1803, where he re¬ 
mained until 1830. He died at Harrisburg in 1832. 
He was the companion of Warren, Wood, Cooper and 
Booth. Jefferson married in Philadelphia in 1803, where 
his son Joseph was born in 1804. He died at Mobile, 



JOSEPH JEFFERSON, SR., AS SOEUS. 


Alabama, 1842. He was the father of Joseph Jefferson 
of Bob Acres and Rip Van Winkle fame, of the present 
day. 

George Frederick Cook played in America from 1810 
till 1812 (see Volume I., page 46). 

Thomas Aplhorpe Cooper was born in London in 
1776. He was educated at Harrow-on-the-Hill. He 
was a relative of the celebrated author William Godwin, 
and, having early shown an inclination for the stage, 
Godwin introduced him to Holcroft, the dramatist, who 
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got him a position as walking gentleman at the Edin¬ 
burgh Theatre. He subsequently made such a failure 
in Mr. Kemble’s company that Kemble advised him to 
give up the idea of being an actor. He persevered, 
however, and had much better success on his next at¬ 
tempt as Hamlet, at Covent Garden Theatre, where he 
was seen by Wignell, the Philadelphia manager, who 
engaged his services for America in 1796. His first 
appearance was as Macbeth, December 9, 1796, at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, where he was somewhat coldly 
received, because Fennell was then the prime favorite 
of the public. He next tried New York, where he 
played Hamlet, February 28, 1798, and made his great 
‘‘hit,” which he continued till he retired from the 
stage. Mr. Dunlap, the manager, on this occasion of 
Cooper’s playing Hamlet in New York, writes “it had 
never before been so well played in America.” In 1803 
he revisited England and appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre. He returned to America in 1804, and from 
this time till 1828 may be considered his best days. 
We note below the opinions of several who recorded 
their opinions of his playing at the time. He was not 
well received in London on this second visit, and im¬ 
mediately returned to America, where he played till 
1841, when he retired from the stage. The same year 
he was appointed military storekeeper to the arsenal in 
Frankford, Pennsylvania, and was subsequently surveyor 
of the ports of New York and Philadelphia. He died 
at Bristol, Pennsylvania, 1849, buried there. 

Mr. Cooper first married a widow, Mrs. Upton, but 
she died in 1808. His second marriage, in 1812, was 
with the daughter of Major James Fairlie ; he thus be¬ 
came allied to some of the most influential .people of 
the country, and this connection explains his preferment 
to political office, which provided for his declining years. 
He left a numerous family by his second marriage, and 
he was noted as an affectionate husband and father and 
received the warmest reciprocation. 

We note below some opinions on his ability as an 
actor from critics entitled to high respect. 

In fact, in certain characters, such as may be classed 
with Macbeth, I do not think that Cooper has his equal 
in England. ... I shall never forget Cooper’s acting 
in “Macbeth” last spring, when he was stimulated to 
exertion by the presence of a number of British officers. 
I have seen nothing to equal it in England. Cooper 
requires excitement to arouse him from a monotonous 
commonplace manner he is apt to fall into, in conse¬ 
quence of acting so often before indifferent houses.— 
Washing ton Irving: Life and Letters Dec. 28, 1815, 
Vol. L 

As regards Cooper in comparison to Kemble, Cooke 
or Kean, he is not so great an actor as either of the 
three, and must take his position as fourth on the roll. 
But in placing him there he must not be taken from 
the first-class stars. ... In natural grace Cooper is far 
beyond any actor I have ever seen, and he is, too, the 


best Hamlet on the stage ; he is even more scholarly 
than Kemble, and if not so startling as Kean, or so 
grand as Kemble in the part, he is certainly far less 
rude than the former, and more natural than the latter. 

. . . His deportment to me is always full of natural 
dignity; his action and whole manner is chaste, vig¬ 
orous and characteristic, and his enunciation always 
fine. I shall never forget his finished style of bowing 
to the audience. It acted like a mysterious magic over 
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all, and at once made the audience his personal friends. 
—John Howard Payne: Letter frorn Lo 7 idon.^ June 19, 
1817. Quoted in Gabriel Harrison^ s PaynieJ Chap. 
III. 

When Cooper returned from one of his excursions to 
Europe, before the arrival of Cooke, I had the pleasure 
of seeing him in several parts at the Boston Theatre, 
not only assuming, but realizing the true portraiture of 
his respective characters. I took the liberty of praising 
him for the deviation from his usual high-spirited per¬ 
formances, in a periodical work which I was then pub¬ 
lishing. All complained that he had lost his fire ; I 
contended that he was exercising a well-instructed, ex¬ 
perienced judgment; but the vox popnli^ which they 
say is the vox Dei.^ seemed to restrain its usual accla¬ 
mations. Yet it is highly to Mr. Cooper’s honor that 
he persisted in the correct delineation of his characters, 
resigning the thunder of the millions for the silent 
attention of the few.— James Fe^inell: ''Apology Jor His 
LifePhiladelphia^ 1814, pp. 398, 399. 

Mrs. Melmouth was born in London in 1749; first 
appeared on the American stage, in 1793, at the John 
Street Theatre, New York. She separated from her 
hu.sband and kept cows on Long Island, beyond Brook¬ 
lyn, till she died, in 1823. 
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William Dunlap was bom at Perth-Amboy^ New 
Jersey, 1766. He was the first manager of the old Park 
Theatre, New York, and lessee of the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. In 1810 he wrote a “History 
of the American Stage,’’ the best history of early 
American theatricals extant. Mr. Dunlap was also an 
artist of considerable talent. 

Mrs. Stanley Wattle) was born at Gloucester, 
England ; early married the Hon. Thomas Twistleton, 
second son of Eord Say (1790), but soon after separated 
and emigrated to America under the assumed name of 
Stanley. She first appeared in America on the stage 
of the Boston Theatre, in 1808, as Eady Townley in 
“The Provoked Husband.” She was well received, but 



THE HON. MRS. TWISTEETON (AFTERWARDS MRS. STANEEY). 

had to retire from the stage because of ill health. She 
died at Burlington, Vermont, 1810. 

G60rge Stanl6y was born in England ; first appeared 
on the American stage as Sir Anthony Absolute in 
“The Rivals” at the Park Theatre, New York, 1810. 
He went to England in 1834, where he died, 1840. 

Mrs. Stanley, wife of George Stanley, was born at 
Bath, England ; emigrated to America in 1806; first 
appeared at the Park Theatre, New York, as Letitia 
Hardy. She continued on the Park Theatre stage till 
1817. She returned to England with her husband, and 
after his death she retired to private life. 

John Darley was born in England, about 1756 (see 
page 14 supra) ; first appeared at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre, in 1793, as Hawthorn in “Love in a Village.” 
He had previous to coming to America achieved a high 
rank as a musician and singer. He returned to Eng¬ 
land about 1801, and died there, 1819. His wife 
(maiden name Ellen Westray) made her first appearance 
on the American stage at Boston, in 1796, as Narcissa 
in “Inkle and Yarico;” made her debut in New York, 
1798, as Joanna in “The Deserted Daughter.” She 
died in Philadelphia, 1849. 


Mrs. Mason (well known as Mrs. Elizabeth and Mrs. 
Crooke) was born in England in 1780. Made her first 
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appearance on the American stage, October 21, 1809, at 
the Park Theatre, New York, as Mrs. Beverly in the 
“Gamester.” Made dkbut in Philadelphia, Septem¬ 
ber 10, 1816, as Widow Cheerly at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre. Mrs. Mason was the facsimile of the Comic 
Masque, as she was the marked and vivacious com¬ 
panion of the social circle. She married Crooke, an 
English performer, who did not treat her very well ; 
neither did her other two husbands treat her with re¬ 
spect. She finally went to New Orleans, and became a 
member of James H. Caldwell’s family, at whose house 
she died in the summer of 1835. 

Mrs. P06 (maiden name Elizabeth Arnold) was one 
of the stock company of the Federal Street Theatre, 
Boston, where she married a fellow-actor, David Poe, 



MRS. ELIZABETH POE. 

the son of General David Poe, and the two young 
people continued to play at the Federal Street Theatre 
till they both died, within three years of their marriage. 
Mrs. Poe was a good actress of the soubrette type. Her 
only child was the celebrated poet, Edgar Allan Poe. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William B. Wood. Mr. Wood was 
born at Montreal, May 26, 1779. In 1798 he left New 
York with three doubloons in his pocket, for Annapolis, 
Maryland, to attempt the stage. His dtbiU took place 
June 26, 1798, at Annapolis, as George Barnwell. First 
appeared in Philadelphia, in 1798, in “Secrets Worth 
Knowing.” On January 30, 1804, he was married to 
Miss Juliana Westray. In the autumn of 1809 he pur¬ 
chased from Warren one-half of his interest in the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington theatres, and 
entered on his duties as manager. Previons to com¬ 
mencing his management, he paid a visit to New York, 
and made his dtbiit at the Park Theatre as De Valmont. 
In the autumn of 1810 he opened in Baltimore. Com¬ 
menced at the Chestnut, Philadelphia, in September, 
1812 ; continned at this establishment till the close of 
the season of 1820. On December 2, 1822, he opened 
the New Chestnut, Philadelphia, with the “ School for 
Scandal.” In 1826, after having been with Mr. War¬ 
ren for sixteen years as co-manager, he sold ont to that 
gentleman, and on October i, 1828, opened the New 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. His last appearance 
took place November 18, 1846, at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. The bill was “The Maid of 
Croissy ” and “The Irish Ambassador,” Mr. Wood ap¬ 
pearing as Sergeant Austerlitz. In 1856 he wrote a 
book of his “ Personal Recollections of the Stage.” 
Died in Philadelphia, September 23, 1861. 

Mrs. Wood (maiden name Juliana Westray) made her 
first appearance on the American stage, in 1797, at the 
Haymarket Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts. First ap¬ 
peared in New York, June 14, 1798, at the Park 
Theatre as Sarsnet in “The Deserted Danghter.” On 
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January 30, 1804, she was married to Mr. William B. 
Wood. Appeared in Philadelphia at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre in September, 1812. Died in Philadel- 
❖ ❖ 


phia, November 13, s '■'•History of the 

American Stage.” 

John Howard Payno was born in New York, June 
9, 1792. Made his dkbut at the Park Theatre, New 
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York, February 26, 1809, as Young Norval. First ap¬ 
peared in Boston, April 2, 1809, as Young Norval at 
the Boston Theatre. In 1813 he visited England and 
made his debut., June 4lh, on the Eondon stage as 
Young Norval. Was styled the “American Roscius,” 
and was received in England with great applause. In 
1826—27 he edited in London The Opera Glass, a weekly 
paper; anthor of the celebrated song, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” Returned to New York from England in 1832 
and was tendered a complimentary benefit at the Park 
Theatre on November 28th. Retired from the stage, 
and was appointed United States consul at Tunis, which 
office he held for some time. Died at Tunis, April 
10, 1852. 

How much of Payne’s success on the stage was due 
to his absolute merits as an actor, and how much to 
the curiosity he excited as a precocious lad, doing or 
attempting to do work that only the most finished and 
mature of tragedians had ever undertaken before in 
America, it is, of course, difficult now to determine. 
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He certainly was associated, and in equal parts, with 
some of the most distinguished men and women in his 
profession, and with them he shared the honors and 
the applause. It must be confessed, however, that he 
did not grow in popularity as he grew in years, and 
that his later engagements were less successful, in a 
pecuniary way, than those of his youth. He seems to 
have become careless and indifferent, to have devoted 
less time to study and preparation, and it is believed 
that he was dissatisfied with the profession, and with 
his position in it, even before he went abroad in 1813. 
—Laurence Huttoii: in the Magazine- of American His¬ 
tory.^ Afay^ 1883. 

James Sheridan Knowles was born in 1784 in Cork, 
Ireland. In the year 1809 he joined Cherry’s company 
at Waterford, with whom he remained two years, play¬ 
ing alternately at Waterford and Swansea. He soon 
after quit the profession and hired a small room over a 
shop in Belfast, and commenced his career as a teacher 
and writer of dramas. In 1834 he revisited his native 
city, where, in his own plays of “The Hunchback” and 
“The Wife,” he took parts himself. In 1834 he came 
to America and made his debut in the Park Theatre, 
New York, September 29th, as Master Walter. First 
appeared in Philadelphia, October 27, 1834, as Virginius, 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre. At twenty-one he wrote 
a tragedy in five acts entitled “The Spanish Story;” 
at twenty-four “Hersilia,” and at twenty-five “The 
Gypsy.” These were followed by “Brian Boroime,” 
which has frequently been performed with great ap¬ 
plause. His next production was “ Caius Gracchus,’^ 



JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWEES AS MASTER V/AETER. 

which was played in London. He afterwards produced 
“Virginius,” which appeared in the year 1820. Died 
at Higher Terrace, Torquay, England, November 30, 


1862. He was twice married, his last wife being Miss 
Elphinstone, the actress. 

Edmund Kean (see Volume L, page 75). First 
American tour, 1820 and 1821 ; second American tour, 
1825 1826. 

James William Wallack was born in London in 
1794 (see Volume I., page 90). 

George Holland was born in London in 1791, and, 
after serving some time as a clerk and commercial 
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traveller, adopted the stage as a profession in 1817. 
Ten years afterwards, in 1827, ke appeared at the Bowery 
Theatre, New York, as Jerry in “The Day After the 
Fair,” and also as Paul Pry. He was recognized for 
many years all over the Southern, Western and Middle 
States as a welcome star comedian ; but in 1852 he, 
under an assumed name, joined Wood and Christy’s 
Minstrels. He did not stay long with the “burnt cork 
brigade,” but never seemed to get his grip again on 
the public as a comedian. 

Holland died the 20th of December, 1870, in his 
eightieth year. It was at this veteran’s funeral that the 
Rev. Mr. Sabine declined to officiate, saying, “I want 
to have nothing to do with an actor. There is a little 
place round the corner where they do these things,” 
an expression which has made the Little Church Around 
the Corner (the Church of the Transfiguration, in 
Twenty-ninth street, near Madison avenue. New York, 
Rev. Dr. Houghton’s) a spot dear to the heart of every 
member of the profession in America. Indeed, so warm 
was the feeling upon the subject, that the theatrical 
community were aroused to special action by the insult, 
and testimonial performances were given in the prin¬ 
cipal New York theatres and elsewhere, and a fund 
amounting to $15,352.73 was raised and devoted to the 
support of the actor’s widow and children.— Phelps' 
'^Flayers of a Century A 
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Robert Campbell Maywood was born in Scotland in 
1786. First appeared on the American stage, in 1819, 
at the Park Theatre, New York, as Richard the Third. 
First appeared in Philadelphia, November 6, 1828, at 
the Arch, as King Lear. In April, 1832, he became 
manager of the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 
conjunction with Pratt and Rowbothani. On September 
3d he became manager of the Chestnut Street Theatre 
with the same gentlemen ; on December 21, 1832, the 
season closing at the Chestnut, he returned to the Wal¬ 
nut as manager. In 1834 he was manager of the Chest¬ 
nut and Arch Street Theatres. On March 9, 1840, he 
relinquished the management of the Chestnut and took 
his farewell benefit. The performance consisted of 
“Somnambula’’ and “ Cramond Brig.” Died Decem¬ 
ber I, 1856, at the Marshall Institute, in Troy, New 
York, of paralysis. 

John Duff and Mrs. Mary DulT. Mary Duff (nSe 
Mary Dyke) was born in Dublin, Ireland, 1794, and made 
her first appearance on the stage as a dancer in 1808. Her 
two younger sisters were also dancers, and for two years 
were all great favorites in the Irish metropolis. One 
of her sisters became the (first) wife of Thomas Moore, 
the poet, while Mary was married to John Duff, a young 
Irish actor, and immediately sailed with him to America, 
where they made their at the Federal Street 

Theatre, Boston (she as Juliet), on the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber, 1810. For several years her husband took the lead 
and his wife was only a fair support, but in the course 
of time the position was gradually reversed, till Mrs. 
Duff, in 1821, became recognized as the best actress in 
America ; indeed, Junius Brutus Booth (a very compe¬ 
tent judge, we should imagine) pronounced her “the 
best actress in the world. ’ ’ Her favorite roles were : 
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Hermoine, in “The Distrest Mother;” Isabella, in 
“The Fatal Marriage;” Florinda, in “ The Apostate ; ” 
Adelgitha, in the tragedy of that name ; Jane Shore, 


Mrs. Haller, Imogene, Lady Randolph, Juliet (to her 
husband’s Romeo). 

She was a favorite equally in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. She visited England in 1828, where 
she was well received. Her husband died at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1831, and in 1835 she married Mr. Seavir, a 



MRS. DUFF AS MARY. 


member of the New Orleans bar, when she retired from 
the stage. She died in 1857. 

We give a few extracts from testimonials of con¬ 
temporaries. 

Mrs. Duff made her first appearance as Juliet to her 
husband’s Romeo. A more beautiful woman had not 
trod the stage, and so far as the making up and per- 
so 7 iale was concerned it was admitted that a more gentle 
Juliet, or one possessing so black an eye, had not ap¬ 
peared ; but the “spirit” seemed wanting. Her style 
was indifferent, and lacked both power and conception, 
and her best friends lost all hope of her ever assuming 
a position. Mr. Duff had his faults, and among them 
love of jovial company, which threatened to check his 
prosperity as an actor. Stimulated by necessity, and 
fearful, perhaps, that she might at any moment be 
thrown upon her own resources, Mrs. Duff brightened 
up, and though for years she had been content to toil 
and travel as a third-rate actress, she suddenly, as if 
touched by a magic wand, threw off the languor of in¬ 
difference and exhibited the true fire of genius. The 
change was sudden, but it proved permanent, as many 
who recollect her Belvidere, Juliet, etc., at the Tre- 
mont can testify. — W, W, Clapp: ^Foston StageR Chap, 
VIpp. 115-16. 

Old actors and audiences shed tears over the perfec¬ 
tion of imitated nature. Hyatt, a veteran actor, was 
so overcome by the performance of Helen McGregor by 
Mrs. John Duff that he cried from emotion like a child. 
—Henry Dickenson Stone: ^''Theatrical Reminiscences^^ 
Chap. /., p. 9. 
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This lady’s acting was very justly and greatly ad¬ 
mired. She was at that time undoubtedly the best 
tragic actress iii the United States. ... By her acting 
she interested the 'people of the United States quite 
as much as any one that ever appeared on the stage in 
this country. ... In neither Boston nor Philadelphia, 
after performing in both cities for a number of years, 
had Mrs. Duff been supposed to possess such wonderful 
tragic powers as she now began to develop. In 1823 
she played an engagement conjointly with her husband 
in Philadelphia for a few nights, concluding with her 
benefit, which was an immensely crowded house, the 
receipts being nearly treble that of her husband’s, who 
had hitherto been considered the greater feature of the 
two. Mrs. Duff’s great personal beauty, added to her 
talent and her amiable qualities as a lady, endeared her 
to all hearts. In Philadelphia Mr. and Mrs. Duff were 
frequently spoken of as “the handsome couple .”—H M, 
Ludlow: ^Hrauiatic Life As I Found Itf Chap. XLIV. 

Fifty years ago I made my debut at Boston. I com¬ 
menced with a first-class tragedy part. The public said 
it was a success. I certainly thought so. The manager 
evidently thought so, for he let me repeat it. I sup¬ 
pose it was good for a young man. It might have 
been that it was an inspiration, for the Lady Belvi- 
dera of the play was Mrs. Dufli the most exquisite 
tragic actress I ever saw, and I make no exception. 
She was so great an artist that when the elder Kean 
saw her in an obscure part in Boston he was so as¬ 
tonished and astounded that he said that there was 
nothing equal to her on the English ^\.2.%^.—John 
Gilbert: Speech at Lotus Chtb.^ New York^ Noveynber 
29, 1878. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes were both born in Lon¬ 
don at the end of the eighteenth century. They first 
appeared at the Park Theatre, New York, 1816, as 
Romeo and Juliet. They were considered stars in 
their day ; indeed, Mrs. Barnes was at one time con¬ 
sidered good enough to rival Mrs. Mary Duff He died 
in 1841. She appeared on the stage July 14, 1851, as 
Mrs. Candor in “The School for Scandal,” for the 
^benefit of the Dramatic Fund Association. She died in 
^ 1864, aged eighty-four years. 

The next stars that came were Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, 
the latter appearing February 17th in the beautiful play 
of “Isabella; or. The Fatal Marriage,” Forrest support¬ 
ing her as Bion and Young as Carlos. Few actresses 
have been so deserving, fewer still so fortunate as Mrs. 
Barnes. She at once gained the affections of her audi¬ 
ence, and for twenty-five years was a supreme favorite. 
In person she was under middle size, but finely formed. 
Her features, though small, were eminently beautiful, 
and at perfect command, while her face was lighted up 
with eloquent and expressive dark eyes. As a tragic 
actress none of her contemporaries, with the exception 
of Mrs. Duff and Fanny Kemble, excelled her, while as 
Juliet and Evadne she was the peer of any. She played 


high comedy with great finish, and her roguish boys 
were perfectly bewitching. She was highly respected 
in private life, and when she bade farewell to the stage, 
November 2, 1841, it was to retire upon a well-earned 
competence. She died of paralysis, August 26, 1864, 
aged eighty-four, another example of the longevity of 
professionals. Her daughter, Charlotte, married Mr. 
Edmund S. Conner. On the i8th (February 1838) Mr. 
John Barnes appeared as Billy Lackaday and Crack, and, 
of course, set the whole town in a roar. Probably no 
comedian we have ever had has been the cause of more 
merriment than old Jack ; his comical phiz alone being 



MRS. BARNES AS ISABEEIvA. 


enough always to shake the sides of the entire audience. 
He was often extravagant, and sometimes vulgar, but 
always a favorite. He was long at the Park Theatre, 
then starred it, with profit, and in 1841 died of a car¬ 
buncle on his nose, at the age of sixty. During the 
Barnes engagement^ “Sweethearts and Wives,” “School 
for Scandal,” “The Rivals,” “Sprigs of Laurel,” 
“ Wandering Boy.s,” etc., were played.— Phelps'* ''Flayers 
of a Century.'*'* 

James H. Caldwell was born in Manchester, Eng¬ 
land, in 1793. He made his first appearance on the 
American stage as Belcour in “The West Indian” at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in November, 1816. He 
was better known as a theatrical manager and an enter¬ 
prising builder of theatres in the Southern and South¬ 
western States than as an actor. He built theatres in 
New Orleans, Columbus, and Louisville, Kentucky (see 
page 16 supra). He died at New York, September 
II, 1863. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Vernon. Mr. Vernon was at 
t)ne time manager of the Albany, New York, Theatre, 
^nd a low comedian. Died at Woodstock farm, near 
Albany, New York, June 13, 1830, aged thirty-three 
years. 

Mrs. Vernon was born in Brighton, Sussex, England, 
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in 1796. Her maiden name was Jane Merchant Fisher, 
she being a sister of Clara Fisher Maeder. She made 
her debut on the London stage, in 1817, at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in “Lillipuf In 1827 she came to 
America and made her d'ebut^ September nth of that 
year, at the old Bowery Theatre, New York, as Cicely 
Homespun in “The Heir at Law.” On October 6th 
of the same year she was married to George Vernon. 
Mrs. Vernon remained at the Bowery for some time, 
after which she became attached to the company of the 
old Chatham Theatre, and in the season of 1830-31 
she went to the Park Theatre, opening there December 
2ist as Minette in “A Bold Stroke for a Husband.” 
Here she became a fixture, and with the announced list 
of the company for the next season was to be found 
prominent the name of Mrs. Vernon. Probably no artist 
ever seen on the American stage was more of a favorite 
than Mrs. Vernon with the Park audiences. Her last 
appearance upon the boards of this theatre occurred 
December 17, 1847, the Countess Molinga, Miss 
Pickle and Mrs. Bundle. She was then engaged at the 
old Broadway Theatre, and at Burton’s Chambers Street 
Theatre. She then commenced under the Wallackian 
management at the theatre on Broadway below Broom 
street, and continued with Mr. Wallack’s company up 
to April 5, 1869, when she appeared for the last time 
on the mimic stage as Mrs. Sutcliffe in the comedy of 



MRS. VERNON. 


“School.” Her sister, the “little Clara Fisher” of 
other days, had long been known in this country as the 
wife of Gasper Maeder, an Irish gentleman of approved 
musical talent. Mrs. Vernon was a very lady-like and 


well-dressed woman, off* and on the stage, with a face 
of pleasant contour, and what in England would be 
called “old-fashioned,” from its identity with the faces 
so often found in ancient picture galleries. She was a 
lady of extraordinary intellectual endowments, of the 
purest morality, and of the greatest refinement. As an 
actress she was the favorite of all, and as a member of 
society she performed her duties in a manner which 
charmed every circle in which she moved. Died at 
New York, June 4, 1869 .—From B 7 "own''s ^''History of 
the Americait St age A 



MRS. BARTEEY. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Bartley (see Volume I., 
pages 74, 96). American tour, 1818 to 1825. 

Peter Richings was born in London in 1797, and, 
after a varied career in England—clerk, lieutenant in 
the East India Company’s army, and student of law in 
Lincoln’s Inn—he went upon the stage in the provinces 
in England, with such success that he determined to 
adopt it as his profession. He emigrated to America in 
1821, and made his first appearance before a New York 
audience, in 1821, at the Park Theatre as Henry Ber¬ 
tram in “Guy Mannering.” His stay in the Park 
company was prolonged till 1839, when he accepted a 
position as stage manager to W. E. Burton, at the 
National Theatre, Philadelphia, where he appeared as 
Captain Absolute in “The Rivals.” In 1843 we find 
him stage manager at the Holiday Street Theatre, Bal¬ 
timore ; then in 1844 he was at the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, where he remained nine years, 
both as manager and stage manager. 

In romantic plays and melodramas Richings was a 
great favorite. Fops, military officers, eccentric char¬ 
acters and stage villains were well represented by him; 
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but he was not a success in the Shakespearian roles 
that he attempted. Latterly he travelled with the 


PETER RICHINGS AS MERCUTIO. 

Richings English Opera Troupe as manager, but retired 
from the stage in 1867, farm near 

Media in 1871. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble (see Volume L, pages 
65 and 66). American tour in 1832-33. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake. William Rufus Blake was born 
in 1805 at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he was edu¬ 
cated, and made his first essay as an actor as the Prince 
of Wales in ‘‘Richard III.’’ He first appeared in New 
York, in 1824, Frederick in “The Poor Gentleman” 
and “The Three Singles.” In 1825 married Mrs. 
Waring. Blake starred both in America and in Eng¬ 
land, and when in the stock companies of Burton, Wal- 
lack and Laura Keene, he received the best salary on 
the list. He went to Boston in 1863, and while play¬ 
ing there in the character of Sir Peter Teazle he was 
suddenly taken ill on the stage and died next day, 
April 22d. 

Blake was a man of fine personal appearance when 
young, but after reaching forty he became gradually 
corpulent, which made him change from the role of 
sighing lovers and coxcombs to that of old men, in 
which he was excellent. 

Mrs. Blake {nSe Caroline Placide) was born in 1798 
at Charleston, South Carolina, and went on the stage 
when quite a child. In 1812 she married Leigh War¬ 
ing, a light comedian, born in England, who emigrated 
to America and in 1812 was manager of the theatre in 
Charleston, South Carolina. He died in 1817, and in 


1825 kis widow married Mr. William R. Blake. She 
was a good actress and was excellent as Lady Teazle, 
which she played to her husband’s Sir Peter. 

Charles Mathews, Sr. (see Volume I., page 95). First 
American tour, 1822 ; second American tour, 1834. 

Madame Vestris {nee^ ^797 ^ Liicy Eliza Bartolozzi and 
latterly Mrs. Mathews, Jr.) was the granddaughter of the 
famous engraver and the daughter of a music professor. 
She married, in 1813, Armand Vestris, ballet-man and 
principal dancer of the King’s Theatre. She appeared 
in opera with varied success from 1815 to 1819 ; during 
this period her husband deserted her. After this she 
made London her home and appeared in various 
theatres from 1820 to 1831 ; at the latter period she 
determined to start manager on her own account. She 
surrounded herself with an excellent company, which 
included Maria Foote, Mrs. Glover, J. Vining, F. 
Mathews and Liston. This enterprise resulted in im¬ 
mediate success and enabled her to take the Coveiit 
Garden Theatre, where, in company with a Mr. Planche, 
she did much in the matter of dress reform and stage 
appointments. She subsequently moved to the Olympic, 
where she engaged Charles James Mathews as stage 
manager, and there, in 1838, he married Madame Ves¬ 
tris. On this occasion there was an anecdote related 
which has become famous ; the following conversation 
was reported, the speakers being Mrs. Glover, Mrs. 
Orger and Mrs. Humby, all members of the Olympic 


MADAME vestris AS APOLEO. 


company: “They say,” said Humby, with her quaint 
air of assumed simplicity, ‘ ‘ that before accepting him 
Vestris made a full confession to him of all her lovers I 
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What touching confidence ! ” she added, archly. “What 
needless trouble!” said Orger, dryly. “What a won¬ 
derful memory 1 ” wound up Glover, triumphantly. 

Immediately after their marriage they sailed for 
America, where they had received the tempting offer 
of $100,boo for one year’s acting, and where Mr. 
Mathews as Dazzel, and his wife as Grace Harkaway, 
appeared at the Park Theatre, New York. Her last 
appearance on the stage was at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, in 1854. She died in 1856. 

Drury Lane, November 7, 1820.—This evening “The 
Beggar’s Opera” was performed with the novelty of 
Madame Vestris as Macheath, and a young lady Tebutante 
as Polly ; to which were added the charms of Maryle- 
bone Gardens in their pristine glory. Macheath was 
received with great applause, and as an exhibition of 
female versatility there was some interest in Madame 
Vestris’ adroit representation of the gay highwayman. 
She sang with a bold plainness not unsuitable to the 
dashing spirit of the robber; and her acting was appro¬ 
priate and animated. But the figure necessarily de¬ 
stroys the illusion, and Macheath is nothing more than 
a premature scapegrace, a sort of Little Pickle mounted 
into the dignity of boots and cravat, prating and profli¬ 
gacy.— European Magazine^ Nove^nber^ 1820. 

Madame Vestris is the best actress that ever sang, 
and. decidedly the best singer that ever acted. She was 
born to fascinate the world, and possess a world of 
fascination. A man might be satisfied with the charms 
of her mind, could he avoid minding her charms. 
With talent to transcend beauty, she has beauty as 
transcendent as her talent. Those most ready to frame 
faults can find no fault with her frame. Her foot is 
not half a foot. Her eyes have all the fire of love,-with 
yet a lovelier fire—a subduing softness, that melts while 
it captivates—the very pupils (unlike most pupils) seem 
to love their lashes. Her lips are severed cherries, im¬ 
bued with their own dew; and the commentary they 
form on Horn’s song of “Cherry Ripe” gave to that 
song its popularity. Her ear seems revelling in her 
ringlets, as though it loved the curls it reposed upon. 
She is so peerA^ss you cannot laicd her. She will never 
grow old, for time that flies with others stands to gaze 
at her ; his wings are idle while he is loitering at hers. 
—The London Taller.^ 1832. 

Junius Brutus Booth (see Volume L, page 87). 
William Charles Macready (see Volume L, page 79). 
First American tour, 1826-27 ; second x\merican tour, 
1843-44 ; third American tour, 1848-49. 

Anna Cora Mowatt, the tenth of seventeen children 
born to Mr. Ogden, a merchant of Bordeaux, France, 
first saw the light in 1819, and in 1825 emigrated with 
her parents to America. At the age of fifteen she mar¬ 
ried Mr. Mowatt, a wealthy New York lawyer. In 
the spring of 1843 published her first comedy, 

“Fashion,” which was acted the same year in New 
York, splendidly set. Her first appearance on the stage 


was as Pauline, in “ The Lady of Lyons,” at New York, 
and the same year at the Walnut Street Theatre, Phila¬ 
delphia, as Juliet, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” and Rosalind, 
in “As You Like It.” In 1847 made a successful 
tour of England and Scotland, acting with great eclat in 
“The Hunchback,” “Lady of Lyons,” Juliana, in 
“The Honeymoon,” and other first-class comedies. 

Her first husband having died she returned to America, 
and in 1854 retired from the stage, taking her farewell 



MRS. MOWATT AS ROSALIND, IN “AS YOU TIKE IT.’* 


at Niblo’s Gardens in the character of Pauline. A few 
days afterwards she married Mr. Ritchie, a journalist. 

Mrs. Ritchie subsequently removed to Virginia, where 
her husband edited The Rich 77 iond Inquirer. At the out¬ 
break of the civil war she went to Europe and resided at 
Rome, Florence and Paris, and at Twickenham-on- 
Thames, near London, where she died, July 28, 1870. 

“Mrs. Mowatt’s first reading was given at the Ma¬ 
sonic Temple on Thursda}^ evening, October 28, 1841. 
She carried with her the heart of every listener, for she 
exhibited the most beautiful moral spectacle of which 
human nature is capable, that of a wife turning her 
accomplishments to account, to relieve the necessities 
of her husband. Her youth and beauty, though suffi¬ 
cient in themselves to command attention, were lost si^ht 
of when she began to speak, and one had leisure only 
to regard the exquisite tones of her voice as it gave 
utterance to her admirable conceptions of poetical genius. 
She passed through the ordeal of Boston criticism, and 
met with approval. She fearlessly went forth to fasci¬ 
nate by the loveliness of her person, and to captivate 
by her talent.”— IV. IV. Clapp: '■'■Boston Stage,'' Chap. 
XXXI. 
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E:DWIN FORREST. 

Philadelphia, March 9, 1806. His father was a Scotch¬ 
man and his mother an American. The father was the 
runner for the old United States bank, and subsequently 
for Stephen Girard’s bank, and died in the latter’s ser¬ 
vice. There were six children, viz. : Lyman, Henrietta, 
Caroline, Edwin, William and Edgar. Lyman was a 
tanner and currier, his shop being in Second street, 
near Callowhill. It was in this shop that Edwin Forrest 
gave his first recitation, on a stone table (used by his 
brother for dressing leather), for the amusement of the 
workmen. At ten years of age he was taken from school 
and placed in the German importing house of Messrs. 

^ Baker & Sons, in Race street, below Third. He was a 
clerk in the store of Fife, ship chandler, on the wharf 
Young Forrest gave so much more of his attention to 
play-acting than he did to his “boss’s” interest that 
Mr. Baker would often remark : “Edwin, i\\\s theoratical 
infatuation will be your ruin.” He remained with 
Messrs. Baker & Sons but for a short time, as we soon 
find him on the boards of the old South Street Theatre. 
He next joined a Thespian society in Chestnut street, 
below Fifth, where he became the “star” of the evening. 
In 1817 he appeared at the Apollo' Theatre, situated at 
the corner of South and Apollo streets, a few doors 
above Fourth street, as Lady Anne, in “Douglas.” 
His costume on this occasion consisted of thick, heavy 
shoes, coarse woollen stockings and a short white dress, 
which reached to his knees only, with a red scarf 


around his head ! His next appearance was at the Tivoli 
Gardens, in Market street, above Thirteenth, as Young 
Norval. This was in the summer of 1820. Mr. Forrest’s 
first appearance on a regular stage was as Young Norval 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, November 
27, 1820. The cool reception accorded him’ on this 
occasion did not discourage him in the least ; on the 
contrary, he continued studying harder and harder, re¬ 
solving to adopt the stage as his profession. On the 
6th of January, 1821, he took his first benefit, appearing 
as Octavian, in “The Mountaineers.” Mr. Forrest then 
wended his steps westward, and made his first appear¬ 
ance in Cincinnati, Ohio, in the fall of 1822 (the theatre 
being under the management of Collins & Jones), as 
Malfort, in “The Soldier’s Daughter.” During his 
engagement there he played Richard, and the editor of 
a newspaper was called a madman for prophesying his 
future greatness. The prophecy is worth recording ; it 
appeared in The Cincinnati Advertiser^ October 25, ,1825, 
as follows : “ Mr. Forrest is a stranger to us ; we are 
ignorant whether he be a native of this country or of 
England ; upon himself it depends to do honor to the 
country which gave him birth. Nature has been boun¬ 


EDWIN FORREST AS RICHARD III. 

tiful to him. His face and figure are such as to pre¬ 
possess an audience in his favor; his voice (with the 


Edwin Forrest was bom in 1806 and died in 1872. 
Forrest, one of the greatest of tragedians and exponents 
of Shakespeare, was born in George street, Southwark, 
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single exception of Mr. Cooper’s) is, we think, superior 
to any we have ever heard. This young gentleman we 
have followed with interest through Jafher, Mark An¬ 
tony, and the Indian Chief, in Noah’s play, ‘ She 
Would Be a Soldier.’ Mark Antony and the Indian 
Warrior evince, in addition to Mr. Forrest’s great natural 
gifts, a degree of study too often neglected by young 
actors; and to this circumstance do we attribute the 
extreme rarity of great histrionic talents combined with 
the charms and graces of youth. If this young gentle¬ 
man will listen to the voice of truth and avoid the de¬ 
structive school of vanity (which has ruined so many 
who promised greatly), a few, aye, a very few, years will 
place him in the ranks with our own Cooper, and with 
those highly gifted strangers, Conway, Booth and Kean, 
who have of late thrown a halo over the American 
stage. ’ ’ 

In Louisville Mr. Forrest played Othello and several 
other characters for the first time, with scarcely any 
knowledge of the text. Strange as it may seem now, 
at this time Mr. Forrest’s taste was decidedly for low 
comedy, and he played Blaise and Lubin with much 
success. While in Louisville he assumed the character 
of a negro dandy ! He suffered many privations, being 
obliged on one occasion to swim over the Muskingum 
river, the stream being .very high and his funds very 
low. He boiled corn as hard as Pharaoh’s heart to keep 



EDWIN FORREST AS OTHEDEO. 

up life. This was in the wilds of Kentucky. After 
playing in the different cities out West, he joined a 


circus company as tumbler and rider, at a salary of 
twelve dollars per week, for a season of twelve months. 



EDWIN FORREST AS MACBETH. 


It has been doubted by some that Forrest ever per¬ 
formed feats of agility in the circus, but there is no 
mistake about it. He performed in the old North Pearl 
Street Amphitheatre, in Albany, for a wager (he was at 
the time attached to the Pearl Street Theatre, under the 
management of Gilfert), in a stilt-vaulting act, for Bill 
Gates’ benefit, eliciting shouts of laughter and applause 
from those present who knew it was “Ned.” The 
dress he wore on that occasion was from the wardrobe 
of the establishment. It consisted of an enormous pair 
of Turkish trousers, breast-plate and fly ; his feet were 
adorned with a pair of sheepskin pumps (whoppers in 
size), the kind worn by a numerous train of auxiliaries, 
alias “supes.” Few knew him, but much fun was had 
at Ned’s expense. He also made a flying leap through 
a barrel of red fire for Charley Young’s benefit, singeing 
his eyebrows off! He played for Mr. Woodhull’s benefit, 
at the Old Park Theatre, before he played at Gilfert’s 
Bowery Theatre. Mr. Forrest’s first appearance as a 
star was at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
July 5 ) 1826, as Othello. He made a tour of Europe in 
1834-35 and returned to New York in 1836, where he 
played for about six weeks and returned to England to 
play a professional engagement. He first appeared on 
the London stage, October 17, 1856, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, as Spartacus, in Dr. Bird’s tragedy of “The 
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Gladiator.’^ It was during this visit he married Miss 
Catherine Sinclair. Had his suit in America succeeded 
when he tried to secure the hand of Jane Placide, very 
different would have been his lot. Her character would 
have softened his asperities and made him a very superior 
man. We all know the misery which resulted from his 
marriage with Miss Sinclair. 

Catherine Norton Sinclair, the daughter of John Sin¬ 
clair, the vocalist, was born in England, and there she 
was married to Forrest in 1837. They were mutually 
smitten with each other; the course of true love for 
once ran smooth, and they were united in St. Paul’s by 
Rev. Henry Hart Milman. For ten years their married 
life was happy, but they had no children that lived, 
although four were born to them. Despairing of an 
heir to his fortune, Forrest bought an estate above New 
York, upon the Hudson, with a view to the establish¬ 
ment, after his death, of a home for superannuated 
actors, and also a dramatic school. Here the castle, 
which is still fhe object of admiration to all who pass 
up and down the noble river, was built ; to serve first 
as a home for Mr. and Mrs. Forrest, and, after their 
death, for the object mentioned. In the spring of 1848 
circumstances occurred which led to the bitter jealousy 
of the actor, to crimination, separation, and at length 
to a suit for divorce. A cross-suit was immediately 
begun, and the trial opened in December, 1851, with 
Charles O’Connor as counsel for the lady. The interest 
was intense and public opinion much divided. The 



EDWIN FORREST AS METAMORA. 


result was an acquittal of the wife and judgment that 
Mr. Forrest pay her $3,000 a year alimony. Five times 


he appealed the case and for eighteen years it was in 
the courts. Then he paid over the award. Out of 



EDWIN FORREST AS CORIOEANUS. 


$64,000 coming to her at last, $59,000 went to the law¬ 
yers and for other legal expenses. What it cost Forrest 
we cannot say. Another legal complication growing 
out of the matter involved N. P. Willis, whom Forrest 
assaulted and afterwards sued for libel. George Jameison, 
the actor, of whom Forrest was first suspicious, and 
who was the author of the famous Consuello letter, was 
run over and killed by the cars near Yonkers, October 
3, 1868. 

Edwin Forrest was a defeated man ever after this 
miserable law-suit, and though gold flowed in on him 
from the multitude of friends who believed in him, life 
was soured in him, and he was a disapjDointed man so 
long as he lived. 

In 1852 we find him playing Macbeth in New York to 
crowded houses. In 1854 he retired from the stage for 
four years. In i860 he again began playing in New York 
with his accustomed vigor and with renewed applause, 
and he held the stage from thence onward, with occa¬ 
sional lapses, till 1871, when he retired because of sick¬ 
ness—gout and other complications. He sought rest at 
his home in Philadelphia in the early months of 1872, 
and, feeling better, determined to re-enter theatrical 
life as a reader, but the trial resulted unsatisfactorily. 
On the iith of December he wrote to his friend Mr.. 
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Oakes, of Boston, his last letter. On the 12th of De¬ 
cember, 1872, his servants noticed that he had not 



EDWIN FORREST AS VIRGINIUS. 


called them as was his wont, and his valet, going to 
his bed-chamber, knocked, and, receiving no response, 
entered and found him cold in death. He had died 
painlessly and suddenly, and with his arms folded ; he 
seemed at rest. 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett, with scholarly elegance, thus 
sums up his estimate of Forrest : 

Forrest’s greatest Shakespearian parts were Lear, 
Othello and Coriolanus. The first grew mellow and 
rich as the actor grew in years while it still retained 
much of its earlier force. His Othello suffered with the 
decline of his faculties, although his clear conception of 
all he did was apparent to the end in the acting of 
every one of his parts. Coriolanus died with him, the 
last of all the Romans. He was greatest, however, in 
such parts as Virginius, William Tell, Spartacus and 
Metamora. Here his mannerisms of gait and utterance 
were less noticeable than in his Shakespearian charac¬ 
ters, or were overlooked in the rugged massiveness of 
the creation. Hamlet, Richard and Macbeth were out 
of his temperament and added nothing to his fame ; but 
Richelieu is said to have been one of his noblest and 
most impressive performances. He was in all things 
marked and distinctive. His obtrusive personality often 
destroyed the harmony of the portrait he was painting, 
but in his inspired moments, which were many, his 
touches were sublime. He passed over quiet scenes 


with little elaboration, and dwelt strongly upon the 
grand features of the characters he represented. His 
Lear, in the great scenes, rose to a majestic height, but 
fell in places almost to mediocrity. His art was un¬ 
equal to his natural gifts. He was totally unlike his 
great contemporary and rival, Macready, whose attention 
to detail gave to every performance the harmony of 
perfect work. This memoir may fitly close with an 
illustrative anecdote of the great actor. Toward the ^ 
end of his professional career he was playing an engage¬ 
ment at St. Louis. He was very feeble in health, and 
his lameness was a source of great anxiety to him. 
Sitting at a late supper in his hotel one evening, after 
a performance of King Lear, with his friend J. B. Mc¬ 
Cullough, of the Globe-Democrat,^ that gentleman re¬ 
marked to him: “Mr. Forrest, I never in my life saw 
you play Lear so well as you did to-night.” Where¬ 
upon the* veteran almost indignantly replied, rising 
slowly and laboriously from his chair to his full height: 
“Play Lear! I play Hamlet, Richard, Shylock, Vir¬ 
ginius, if you please, but, by God, sir, I am Lear!'^'‘ 
Nor was this wholly imaginative. Ingratitude of the 
basest kind had rent his soul. Old friends were gone 
from him; new friends were but half-hearted. His 
hearthstone was desolate. The public, to whom he had 
given his best years, was becoming impatient of his 
infirmities. The royalty of his powers he saw by de- 
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grees torn from his decaying form. Other kings had 
arisen on the stage, to whom his old subjects now 
showed a reverence once all his own. The mocker}^ of 
his diadem only remained. A wreck of the once proud 
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man who had despised all weakness and had ruled his 
kingdom with imperial sway, he now stood alone. 



EDWIN FORREST AS SHYEOCK. 

Broken in health and in spirit, deserted, forgotten, un¬ 
kinged, he might well exclaim: “I am Lear !'^'^— 
Lawrence Barrett, 

Henry Placide, the most distinguished of a noted 
family of actors, and himself one of the best comedians 
that ever trod the stage, was born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, 1799. His father and mother (French birth) 
were both dancers and pantomimists, who first appeared 
at the John Street Theatre, New York, 1792. Henry 
Placide first made his bow to an audience, in 1823, 
the Park Theatre, New York, as Ezekiel Homespun, 
and for sixteen years thereafter he was the delight of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore audi¬ 
ences in the whole range of comedy from Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry to Dickens’ Fat Boy, in “Pickwick.” In 
later years he gracefully played such characters as Lord 
Ogleby and Sir Peter Teagle, Sir Anthony Absolute 
and Grandfather Whitehead. He went to England in 
1838 and played at the Haymarket Theatre as Ollipod 
in “The Poor Gentleman.” He retired from the stage 
about 1865, died in the city of New York, 1870. 

In the “ Rent Day,” however, Wallack is not the 
only and scarcely the prominent feature. Placide is just 
as good, in his way. The latter gentleman always im¬ 
proves. We like him every time better than the last. 
He is truly a chaste and invaluable performer, and we 


proudly claim him as a countryman—shining with an 
equal light among so many brilliant specimens of trans- 
Atlantic talent.— New York Mirror,^ Sept, 22, 1832. 

I have seen Liston and Farren, both distinguished 
for their talents, and both deservedly admired. Yet I 
have seen nothing to alter the opinion which you know 
I have long entertained, that Henry Placide is the best 
actor on the stage in his own diversified range.— Edtvm 
Forrest: Letter f 7 ^o?n Londo 7 i,^ 1835. AlgeNs ^''Li/e of 
Forrestf Vol, /., Chap, A!, p, 282. 

I made my first appearance at the Park Theatre, on 
Wednesday, September 21, 1842, in “Hamlet;” Mr. 
Placide, the best Polonius and the best actor in his 
varied line in the country, was the Polonius.— 
Vandenhoff: ^Feaves from an ActoFs Note-B00kf 
Chap, XII, ^ p, 191. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thayer. Edward Thayer was born at 
Boston in 1798, and, after a university education, ser¬ 
vice as midshipman in the United States navy and a 
short time a lawyer, he, in 1821, made his bow to the 
public as an actor, as Young Rapid in “A Cure for the 
Heartache,” at the Chatham Street Theatre, New York. 
His first appearance in Philadelphia was as My Lord, 
in “High Life Below Stairs,” in 1831. He long re¬ 
sided in Philadelphia, where both he and his wife were 
prime favorites. He took his farewell of the stage, 
November 16, 1865, at the Academy of Music, Phila¬ 
delphia, which netted him $3,000. He died in 1870. 


Mrs. Thayer (formerly Mrs. Palmer Fisher and mother 
of Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker) was born in England. 



EDWARD N. THAYER. 


Her maiden name was Agnes Diamond. She first ap¬ 
peared on the American stage in the character of Jessie 
Oatland, in 1820, at the Lexington, Kentucky, Theatre. 
She with her husband, Mr. Thayer, were favorites in 
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all the American cities. She retired from the stage in 
1865 ; died at Philadelphia in 1873. 

Mrs. Thayer is the beau ideal of comedy, “giving a 
route,” and wears Thalia’s mask with infinite glee and 
grace. She must have been nursed by the muse in her 
merriest mood. She may, with candor, be called the 
Clive of the American stage.— Brown’’s '■'■History of the 
American Stage." 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean (see Volume I., page 
loi). First American tour, 1830 to 1833 ; second Ameri¬ 
can tour, 1839 to 1840; third American tour, 1845 to 
1847 ) fourth American tour, 1863 to 1866. 

James Henry Hackett was born in New Yoi'k in 
1800; first appeared on the stage in 1826 and rapidly 
earned a prominent position, especially in eccentric 
parts. Among his impersonations best known were 
Justice Woodcock, Sylvester Daggerwood, Monsieur 
Morbleau, Dromio, Rip Van Winkle, Nimrod, Wildfire, 
Sir Pertinax McSycophant, and, far beyond all others, 
Falstaff, in which he had no compeer. He played with 
much success in England and in all parts of the United 
States. He was one of the lessees of the Astor Place 
Opera House at the time of the Forrest-Macready riot. 
He died in 1871. 

On the 26th of September, 1827, James Henry Hackett 
made what was probably his first appearance in Albany, 
in Richard, Monsieur Tonson, and a budget of Yankee 
stories. Mr. Hackett came in with the century, being 
born March 15, 1800. He was of Holland descent, but 
first saw the light in New York city. At the age of 
nineteen he married an actress (Miss Eeesugg) of the 
Park Theatre, and in 1826, having failed in business as 
a merchant, in Utica and New York, he tried the stage. 
After one or two rather nervous attempts he made a 
hit in imitations of Mathews, Kean, Barnes, etc., which 
determined him to adopt the profession. His first really 
great success was as one of the Dromios ; his imitation 
of Jack Barnes, who played the other, being so perfect 
that they could not be 'distinguished. A few weeks 
later (November 7th) they appeared in Albany in these 
characters, to the great delight of their auditors. Mr. 
Hackett subsequently played tragedy, but never with 
great success. He was essentially a comedian ; at first 
best known as a personator of Yankee characters, in 
which, however, he was superseded by George H. Hill. 
Mr. Hackett was, we believe, if not the original Rip 
Van Winkle, at least one of the first, playing the part 
with deeply touching pathos. It was, however, as Fal¬ 
staff that he will longest be remembered. He was, in 
fact, the only great representative of that character 
America has ever produced. He was, at different times, 
manager of the Bowery, Chatham and National Theatres, 
and Astor Place Opera House, in New York, losing at 
the latter establishment more than $4,000 by the For¬ 
rest-Macready riot, in 1849. ulso gave grand opera 
through the country with Mario and Grisi, in 1845. 
His last appearance, in Albany, was in March, 1864, at 
❖ ❖ 


Tweddle Hall, where he failed to draw paying houses. 
He died at Jamaica, Long Island, December 28, 1871. 
He left his widow (a second wife) some property, which, 
however, depreciated in value till there was little or 
nothing left. He was the author of a work upon 



JAMES H. HACKETT AS NIMROD WIEDFIRE. 


“Shakespeare’s Plays and Actors,” and projected the 
plan for the Shakespeare monument in Central Park, 
the corner-stone of which was laid under his auspices. 
— Phelps’’ '■'■Players of a Century.’’’' 

John R. Scott was born October 17, 1809, in Phila¬ 
delphia ; died there March 2, 1856. He made his dkbut 
at the New York Park Theatre in the part of Malcolm, 
in “Macbeth.” Thereafter, playing at various theatres, 
he gradually rose to distinction in leading tragic roles. 
As a robust actor he almost rivalled Edwin Forrest for 
a time, and contended with him for popularity. His 
representations of King Lear and Sir Giles Overreach 
were forcible and scholarly performances. In 1847 
Scott went to England, playing at the Princess Theatre, 
in London, for a short term, where he opened as Sir 
Giles Overreach. Some of the best London critics were 
delighted with his efforts, but the general public was 
not attracted. On his return to the United States he 
became a member of the New York Bowery Theatre, 
and later joined the players of the Chatham Street Na¬ 
tional Theatre. Diverting his attention from study to 
rote performances of melodramatic and sensational parts, 
Scott soon became careless and neglectful, lapsing into 
the condition of a conventional performer. At the last 
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his most successful roles were those of sailors and 
pirates; William, in the nautical play of “Black-eyed 



JOHN R. SCOTT AS ST. PIKRRB, IN ‘‘THE 


Susan,” was one of his favorite parts.— Appletoji'^s Cy¬ 
clopes dia of American Biography. 

In 1847 Scott took a trip across the water and visited 
London, making his bow on the boards of the Princess 
Theatre as Sir Giles Overreach, but did not play a very 
profitable engagement. His last appearance in Phila¬ 
delphia took place at the City Museum, January 22, 
1856, as Rob Roy. Died in Philadelphia, March 2, 
1856. There are few instances, perhaps, of an actor 
rising so rapidly in his profession. Gradually rising to 
a high range of characters, he received and deserved 
approbation ; and when he finally attempted the most 
exalted characters, he was so well qualified by judicious 
preparation that, where many before him had failed, he 
gathered new laurels and added largely to the vsum of 
his dramatic fame. He was a man of fine presence and 
gentlemanly manners, and all his representations were 
marked by tasteful, scholarly elegance.— Brown'^s His¬ 
tory of the A 7 nerican Stage.'*^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Drake. Alexander was the 
son of Samuel Drake, an English actor, who came to 
Boston about 1800, and became, about 1840, one of the 
most successful western managers. Alexander was born 
in England in 1797, and first appeared in his father’s 
company in Baltimore about 1815. He had the mis¬ 
fortune to be deaf, but succeeded his father as a manager. 

Mrs. Alexander Drake, whose maiden name was 
Denny, was born in Albany, New York, and after her 


THE STAGE. 

marriage with young Drake she appeared in her father- 
in-law’s company, first as Juliana in “The Honey¬ 
moon,” at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 
She appeared in 1832 in New York, and shortly after¬ 
wards retired from the stage. Her husband, Drake, 
died about 1830. 

Mrs. Drake is described as a joyous, affable creature, 
full of riddles, good nature, and capital jokes. At the 
time Richard M. Johnson was candidate for vice-presi¬ 
dent it was said he was a suitor for the hand of the 
widow, who, on being rallied on the subject, replied, 
if he should happen to need her assistance to govern 
the country she might, perhaps, sacrifice herself for the 
country’s good ; but as Johnson was defeated, he appears 
to have lost his cause, for she shortly after married a 
Mr. Cutter from Ohio, whither she retired. 

Sol Smith was born at Norwich, New York, in 1801. 
After a common school education and clerking in 
country stores till he was about eighteen ^^ears old, he 
joined a company of actors at Albany as “super;” 
and at Vincennes in 1819 he made his dkbnt as Dan in 
“John Bull,” and Ninapo in “’Tis All a Farce.” 
He had picked up the trade of type-setting, and that 
helped him along at this time, for he was not always 
in luck as an actor. He walked three hundred miles 
from Nashville to Cincinnati, and there was afforded 
the opportunity of playing Young Norval in “Douglas.” 
This secured him a regular engagement at $6 per week, 
which salary not being paid he tried various shifts, 
backed by his typo capacity. He married on a capital 
of four dollars. In 1822 he started a singing school and 
a newspaper in Cincinnati, and at this time met Drake 
and Edwin Forrest, when Forrest engaged as rider and 
tumbler in a circus. After several failures. Smith 



SOB SMITH. 


travelled to Wheeling, thence to Philadelphia, and in 
1828 reached New Brunswick, where he played an 
organ in the Episcopal church and had a singing school. 
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He again went West, and his wife having taken to the 
stage with some talent, from this henceforth he made a 
fair success, first as an actor and afterwards as a man¬ 
ager. In 1845 he published “Sol Smith’s Theatrical 
Apprenticeship,” also “Recollections of Sol Smith” in 
1854. He died at St. Louis, Missouri, 1869, aged 
sixty-nine. 

George H. Barrett was born in London in 1794. He 
was the son of an eminent actor and had been on the 
stage from his youth. There are men living to-day 



GEORGE H. BARRETT. 


who remember “Gentleman George,” as he was well 
known over the Union ; and, without exception, in his 
prime, he was the best light comedian in America. 
He had in 1824 played with great favor at the Chatham 
Garden Theatre, together with the beautiful Mrs. Henry, 
who became his wife. Poor Barrett ! he saw plenty of 
trouble after that, and in spite of fifty-seven years of 
active stage life, “the best fellow in the world” died 
in poverty in New York, i860, aged sixty-six. His 
wife died in 1857. 

Mrs. G. C. Barrett, mother of the above, as well as 
Giles Leonard Barrett, her husband, made their appear¬ 
ance on the American stage in 1796 at the Haymarket 
Theatre, Boston. He died in 1809, aged sixty-five. 
Mrs. Barrett made her dSdzii in London as Portia, and 
was a pupil of the celebrated Macklin. She died in 
Boston in 1832. 

Thomas S. Hamblin, a native of England, was born 
in London in 1800 ; first appeared as an actor at Sad- 
lers-Wells Theatre as George Barnwell in 1819, and 
after playing in several theatres in England emigrated 
to America in 1825. appeared on the Ameri¬ 

can boards at the Park Theatre, New York, as Hamlet, 
having made quite a reputation in the part before leav¬ 


ing England. Hamblin, after staying in New York 
about twelve months, went on a starring tour with 
much success till 1830, when he leased the Bowery 
Theatre, New York, which he managed with but few 
intermissions till his death, in 1853. died in the 

city of New York and was buried in Greenwood Cem¬ 
etery. Hamblin was a thorough good actor ; his taste 
ran on the higher line of Shakespearian characters, and 
he is remembered to this day as having been a first-class 
Macbeth. 

There were four Mrs. Hamblins in his history. The 
first was Elizabeth Blanchard, daughter of the great Eng¬ 
lish comedian of that name. Hamblin married her be¬ 
fore coming to America, whither she accompanied him, 
and made her first appearance at the Park Theatre as 
Mrs. Haller to her husband’s Stranger. She was the 
mother of Bessie and William H. Hamblin, two minor 
actors. She obtained a divorce from Thomas Hamblin 
and married a young man named Charles. She died at 
New Orleans of the cholera in 1849. Mrs. T. S. Ham¬ 
blin the second was Miss Vincent; she died soon after 



THOMAS S. HAMBEIN AS CORIOEANUS. 


marriage. Mrs. Hamblin the third was Miss Medina, 
authoress of the dramas of “Rienzi” and “The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” She also died soon after marriage. 
Mrs. Hamblin the fourth was a Mrs. Shaw, divorced 
from Dr. Shaw, and made her first American dkbiU at 
the Park Theatre, New York, in 1836. She was a first- 
class actress, and with her husband was for many years 
a great favorite at the Bowery. She was always billed 
as Mrs. Shaw. She died at New York about 1875. 
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William Evans Burton was born in London in 1802; 
was educated for the church ; received a classical edu¬ 
cation, and at the age of eighteen assumed charge of 
his father’s printing ofl&ce. At twenty-three he was 
active as a member of an amateur company on the 
Strand, and his /or^e was tragedy. Before this, in 1823, 
he had married, and in 1825 father died. Young 
Burton continued the printing business for his mother’s 
sake till 1830, when he abandoned it for the stage. 

.He sought the shores of America, and in 1834 played 
Dr. Ollapod at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 
In 1839 he commenced as theatrical manager in New 
York, and managed theatres at different times in New 



WII^riAM E. BURTON AS CAPTAIN CUTTEE. 


York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. He had at first, 
like Liston and other great comedians, an idea that 
tragedy was his line, but after trying Hamlet, he was 
so discouraged that he left London and appeared in low 
comedy at Norwich ; this was his first experience before 
coming to America. In America he never played 
tragedy. His first great hit was the production of 
Brougham’s version of ‘‘Dombey and Son,” in which 
he played Captain Cuttle. Other successes followed, 
and his Micawber, Paul Pry, Toodles and Tony Lump¬ 
kin are remembered and talked of to this day. His 
Chambers Street Theatre was one of the best known 
places in America, as Burton was (in 1856) perhaps the 
best known man in America. In 1856 he managed the 
Metropolitan (Winter Garden) Theatre, but it was a 
failure. In 1856 he married (his second wife) Mrs. 
Hilson, and in 1859 he retired from the stage. He 
WAS A GREAT ACTOR. He created the part of Amina- 
dab Sleek. Critics concede that his facial power was 


great, and he drew his characters with a broad, genial 
hand. 

My first recollections of New York theatricals date 
back to Burton’s Theatre, in Chambers street, where 
he, great genius that he was, made you laugh even if 
you were in debt, in disgrace, or suffering from the 
pangs of unrequited affection. Who that ever saw his 
“Thousand Milliners,” or the “Mummy,” can forget 
that face? His Aminadab Sleek was a side-splitting, 
breath-destroying performance. He was admirably sup¬ 
plemented by an actress—Mrs. Hughes—who was almost 
as funny as himself. She had a pale, rather flat face, 
but could make anything of it. She molded her feat¬ 
ures by the force of genius into all expressions. Burton 
once made a speech in which he referred to their theat¬ 
rical relations: “I have been her father, her son, her 
uncle, her first husband, her second husband, and her 
third husband, her friend, and her disconsolate widower, 
and I have liked her better and better in each relation.” 
These two great theatrical geniuses made the town laugh 
for many years. The most superb performance of Burton’s 
which I remember was his Caliban. A wild creature 
on all fours sprang upon the stage, with claws on his 
hands, and some weird animal arrangement about the 
head partly like a snail. It was an immense concep¬ 
tion. Not the great god Pan himself was more the 
link between the man and beast than this thing. It 
was a creature of the woods, one of nature’s spawns; it 
breathed of nuts and herbs, and rubbed itself against 
the bark of trees. His reading was superb. Caliban, 
who learned to talk from Prospero, had an “elegant 
command of language,” as Bozzy remarked of Johnson. 
Who that ever heard it can forget the unctuous rich¬ 
ness with which he gave the line : 

“I’ll take thee where the clustering filberts grow’’ ? 

The contrast of the “ancient and fish-like” creature 
with the drunken Trinculo redounded to Caliban’s ad¬ 
vantage, and the exquisite contrast of Ariel was never 
made more manifest. Burton called this revival “A 
Tempest in a Teapot,” for his theatre was very small 
for a Shakespearian revival.— Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood.^ 
in the New York TimesT Jtme 20, 1875. 

Mr. Burton’s Captain Cuttle is perhaps the greatest 
and most faultless personation ever presented on any 
stage. You can hardly believe but that the identical 
“Edward Cuttle, mariner,” stands before you, so true to 
nature is the representation. ... As an actor he is 
well known to the public ; and in a wide range of 
comic and essential parts is admitted to be without a 
peer. His conceptions are original and his personations 
remarkably free from mannerism. His humor is rich 
and racy. Indeed, if the success of an actor’s comic 
exertions may be measured by the amount of merri¬ 
ment, the uncontrollable laughter he produces, then 
will it be difficult to speak of Mr. Burton in terms of 
praise too extravagant. His physique is admirably 
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adapted to the character of his versatile personations. 
Mathews himself did not possess greater flexibility of 
features, and those who have seen Mr. Burton’s 011 a- 
pod, Dogberry, John Jones, Sir Peter Teazle, will ad¬ 
mit few actors can convey so much meaning by the 
shifting expressions of their faces. Much of the effect 
of his performances arises from the exercise of this 
faculty. We have seen him keep audiences in roars of 
nnextinguishable laughter for minutes in succession, 
while an expression of ludicrous bewilderment, of blank 
confusion, or pompous inflation settled upon his coun¬ 
tenance. His voice is strong, clear and musical, and 
capable of a great variety of intonations. Although his 
success has been marked in all his literary and mana¬ 
gerial enterprises, it is as a comedian his talents espe¬ 
cially qualify him to excel—it is on the stage his most 
lasting laurels must be won. — JV. K. NoiFiall: ^''Be¬ 
fore and Behind the Curtain^ pp- m, ii2. 

Edmond Sheppard Connor was born in Philadelphia, 


EDMOND S. CONNOR AS HAMDET. 

1809 ; and after a common school education was ap¬ 
prenticed to a merchant, but his tastes always inclined 
to the stage. About 1827 joined an amateur com¬ 
pany, and at the age of twenty adopted the stage as a 
profession, making his dehid as Norval at the Walnut 
Street Theatre. He was a fine elocutionist, possessed a 
fine presence and good looks, and, added to these, was 
a gentleman in word and deed. He first married his 
cousin, Mrs. Sorber, widow of Dr. Sorber, of New York, 
but she died in a few years after her marriage. He after¬ 
wards married Charlotte M. S. Barnes, daughter of old 


Jack Barnes ; and after managing the Arch Street 
Theatre in 1850 he with his wife went to California, 
where they remained a long time. Ned Connor was the 
first Richelieu on the American stage, and it is said 
played the part nearly 2000 times. He has been pro¬ 
nounced by old theatre-goers the best Richelieu that 
ever played the character. 

His wife died in 1863 5 Edmond Connor still lives 
(1889) in the State of New Jersey. 

George Jamieson, more celebrated for his connection 
with the Forrest divorce case as the writer of the cele¬ 
brated Consuelo letter than for any star qualities as an 
actor, was born in New York, 1812, and won distinc¬ 
tion as Pete in the “Octoroon.” Jamieson was one of 
the best impersonators of the negro ever seen on the 
stage. He married Carrie Elwood, an actress. His 
death was tragical, being run over by a Hudson River 
Railroad train at Yonkers, October 3, 1868. 

Frances Ann Kemble (Mrs. Fanny Kemble-Butler), 
born in England, 1811 ; daughter of Charles Kemble, 
and granddaughter of Roger Kemble. The famous 
Mrs. Siddons was her father’s sister. She made her 
first appearance on the stage October 5, 1829, 
character of Juliet, with her father in the part of 
Romeo. In 1832, better known to the world as Fanny 
Kemble, she came to New York accompanied by her 
father. She appeared for the first time as Bianca, in 
“Fazio,” at the Park Theatre. She was then in the 
midst of her theatrical career ; success was assured. As 
Portia and Lady Teazle she shone unrivalled, and 
reached her crowning triumph as Julia, in Sheridan 
Knowles’s masterpiece, the “Hunchback,” written ex¬ 
pressly for her. In 1834 she married Pierce Butler, of 
Philadelphia, a descendant of Pierce Butler, of South 
Carolina ; retired from the stage, and in 1838 went to 
South Carolina. In 1847 made a reappearance on 
the English stage as Lady Teazle, at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. In 1849 she returned to the United 
States, and having obtained a divorce from her hus¬ 
band, resumed her maiden name and for a time went 
to reside in Lenox, Massachusetts. After leaving 
Lenox she gave readings from Shakespeare and 
other dramatic authors in the principal cities of tin 
United States and Great Britain. She has a magnificent 
presence ; her voice is characterized as flexible, ample 
in qnantit}', and harmonious, and her self-possession is 
remarkable. During the war of the rebellion she re¬ 
sided in England, and contributed valuable articles to 
the London Times in favor of the United States gov¬ 
ernment. She published “Francis the First, an His¬ 
torical Drama” (London, 1832); “Journal of Frances 
Ann Butler” (Philadelphia, 1835); “The Star of 
Seville,” a Drama (1837); “Poems” (Philadelphia, 
1844); “A Year of Consolation” (1847), descriptive of 
a tour through F'rance to Rome, and Italian life and 
scenery; “Residence on a Georgia Plantation” (1863); 
and a volume of poems. She at present (1889) resides 
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in retirement in England. We quote from T/ie Athe- 
nceum : 

During the engagement which followed in London, 
Mrs. Kemble-Butler appeared in a round of her 
favorite characters, Juliana (“The Honeymoon”), Lady 
IVIacbeth, Juliet, Queen Katharine, etc. In May of the 



FANNY KHMEl^K (BUTLER) AS ISABEEEA. 


same year she reappeared at the Princess’s Theatre, in 
London, and continued to act there during the season. 
She returned for a brief period to America, and once 
more came to England. In iVpril, 1848, Mrs. Butler 
commenced a series of Shakespearian readings at Willis’s 
Rooms, which, although well attended, did not attract 
the critical attention of the press. October, 1849, she 
gave her first Shakespearian reading (from “King 
’John”) in America, at Sansom Street Hall, Philadel¬ 
phia. After this date she resumed her maiden name, 
and retired to Lenox, Massachusetts, in which town 
she had her residence for nearly twenty years. In 
1868 Miss Fanny Kemble reappeared as a reader at 
Steinway Hall, New York. In 1873 she went to reside 
near Philadelphia; and in 1877-8 again returned to 
England. In the late Justice Halliburton’s “Letter- 
bag of the Great Western,” giving lifelike portraits of 
individuals, their manners, style, feelings, and expres¬ 
sion, will be found “The Journal of an Actress,” in 
which the cleverness and audacity, refinement and 
coarseness, modesty and bounce, pretty humility, and 
prettier arrogance of Miss Fanny Kemble were touched 
off in a style which all the world could identify, and 
the lady herself could not turn her lip at except to 


smile at the skill with which her literary merits and 
affectations were imitated, so as to be like reality.— 
^'"The AthencEum^'^'' September 22, 1865. 

William Warren was born at No. 12, now No. 712 San¬ 
som street, Philadelphia, November 17, 1812. His father, 
also named William, was manager of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre for sixteen years. The younger William 
was born of a third marriage. His mother’s name was 
Esther Fortune, and her elder sister was married to the 
grandfather of the comedian Joseph Jefferson. Young 
William was fairly well educated, and his father’s pur¬ 
pose was to make a business man of him. Misfortune 
overtook the father, and his death, which occurred at 
Washington in 1832, left the mother in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances. A benefit performance was arranged and 
came off at the Arch Street Theatre, October 27, 1832, 
and William, no longer distinguished as junior, made 
his first appearance on any stage. The play was Home’s 
“Douglas, or the Noble Shepherd.” Warren (not yet 
twenty years old) of course played young Norval, the 
part, by the way, in which his father had made his 
first essay before the foot-lights, forty-nine years before. 
The elder Booth played old Norval. The young man’s 
success was enough' to warrant him in remaining on the 
stage, but for a few years his life was that of an appren¬ 
tice only. He soon developed traits as a comedian, 
which had been the line followed by his father, whose 



WILLIAM WARREN. 


Falstaff was long the model until Hackett came. Young 
Warren joined a strolling company organized by Mr. 
Jefferson, the father of the Joseph of these days, and 
went through the West. It was a hard journey, but 
it was a good school for the young actor, who played a 
great variety of parts—high and low comedy, juveniles 
and leading. The trip earned for him a reputation that 
brought him an engagement at Park Theatre, New York, 
where, in the course of the season of 1841-42, he made 
a debut as Gregory Grizzle in “My Young Wife and 
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Old Umbrella.” Three succeeding seasons were passed 
in various theatres of other cities, in New York, be¬ 
ginning at Rice’s Eagle Theatre, Buffalo, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself and became a great local favorite. In 
1845 went on a brief visit to England, where he 
made a single appearance on the stage. This was at 
the Strand Theatre, London, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Coleman Pope, when he played Con Conley in Logan’s 
farce, “ The Vermonter.” While abioad Warren visited 
Paris and other cities on the continent. 

In 1846 Warren opened in Boston. The theatre 
was the Howard Athenaeum (the second theatre on 
the site, and the building still in use), the date was 
October 5, 1846, the play was “The Rivals” and 
the part was Sir Lucius O’Trigger. The next season 
he went to the Boston Museum, where he first ap¬ 
peared on August 23, 1847, Billy Lackaday, in 

“Sweethearts and Wives,” and as Gregory Grizzle in 
“ My Young Wife and Old Umbrella.” And ever since, 
season after season, with a single exception, until 
the green curtain fell for the last time between him 
and the spectators, Warren continued to delight the 
cultivated theatre-goer of Boston with his admirable 
art. On Saturday, October 28, 1882, the completion of 
Warren’s fiftieth year on the stage was celebrated at 
the Museum by the performance of two comedies— 
“The Heir-at-Law” (Warren as Pangloss) in the after¬ 
noon, and “The School for Scandal” (Warren as Sir 
Peter) in the evening. After the evening performance 
the event was privately celebrated at Mr. Warren’s 
home, where a few intimate friends were gathered, and 
the comedian received several tokens of the love and 
esteem in which he was held. At that time an enu¬ 
meration of his appearances at the Museum showed that 
he had played 577 parts in 13,345 performances. There 
were not many additions to either list, as he withdrew 
from the company, and from professional life as well, 
at the close of the season. The full count is 580 char¬ 
acters and 13,359 performances. His last appearance on 
any stage was at the Boston Museum, on Saturday 
night. May 12, 1883, as Old Eccles in “Caste.” 

Mrs. Stirling, the most charming and finished come¬ 
dian of our time, was born in 1816, in Queen street, 
May Fair, the daughter of a Captain Hehl. She was 
sent at an early age to a convent in France, from 
which, however, she would derive but an imperfect 
education, as she was young when she was withdrawn. 
Having determined upon the stage as a profession she 
applied for occupation to the manager of a small East- 
end Tlieatre (probably the Coburg), and here she made 
her first appearance in public under the pseudonym 
of “Miss Fanny Clifton.” Her next appearance was 
at the Pavilion as Zephyrina in “The Lady and the 
Devil,” where she met Mr. Edward Stirling, whom 
she married. In company with her husband Mrs. Stir¬ 
ling made a long provincial tour, was everywhere wel¬ 
comed for, her refined conceptions and cordial graces. 


and established her reputation as a worthy disciple of 
a famous old school of acting, of whose excellence we 
may guess the strength from her own impersonations. 
From the provinces she brought to London a well-earned 
and valuable reputation; and to London she seems from 
that date more or less to have restricted her genius. 
Mrs. Stirling has performed in a very great number of 
modern pieces, most of which are forgotten, but to 
nearly all of which she imparted success during their 
production by her acting. But her great excellence un¬ 
doubtedly lies in old comedy. Since the days of Miss 



MRS. STIRLING AND ELLEN TERRY AS JULIET AND THE NURSE. 

Pope it may be questioned whether Mrs. Candour has 
ever found a more admirable rejjresentative than Mrs. 
Stirling. Particular commendation has been passed on 
her delivery of the sentence, “She likewise hinted that 
a certain widow, in the next street, had got rid of the 
dropsy, and recovered her shape in a most surprising 
manner,” which she would render mercilessly effective 
by pausing at the word dropsy, and then proceeding 
with the remainder of the sentence as if it were rather 
unimportant, by which its full significance is developed. 
—‘ '‘Dramatic Memoirs. ’ ’ 

No living actress can approach her in comedy. Unless 
we except a somewhat inelegant walk, she combines 
every qualification to produce a matchless embodiment 
of the piquant, the high-bred, the witty heroines of 
the old drama. Her voice is soft and pleasing, capable 
at once of sweetness and acerbity ; her face is essentially 
womanly, tender, gentle, refined ; her vigorous under¬ 
standing knows how to give point to the wit of her 
author, pathos to his melancholy, emphasis to his 
satire, and illumination to his obscurity. — “ 77 /^ Modern 
D 7 ^amaT 1862. 

In February, 1857, at the Lyceum, Mrs. Stirling played 
the leading female rble., first performance of Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s play, “A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing,” an 
adaptation of Madame Girardin’s “ Une Femme qui 
deteste son Mari.” At the Olympic in October, 1858, 
in a melodrama by Mr. Wilkie Collins, entitled “The 
Red Vial,” Mrs. Stirling sustained the part of Madame 
Bergmann. This play was of the most repulsive kind, 
and is alluded to in contemporary criticism as “the 
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most brilliant failure of the day.’’ Mrs. Stirling’s acting 
was its one redeeming feature. Since 1858 Mrs. Stirling 
lias appeared mostly in the position of a “star” actress 
in characters in which she had already secured fame. In 
the spring of 1869 she gave her first dramatic reading 
in London, consisting of selections from the “Midsum¬ 
mer-Night’s Dream.” She has since occupied herself 
principally with this work, and with her duties as Pro¬ 
fessor of Elocution at the London Academy of Music, 
but later (1879) returned to the stage, and has been 
acting in “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The Beaux,” 
“Stratagem,” etc., etc., at the Imperial Theatre. We 
last saw her in 1886 play the Nurse to Mary Anderson’s 
Juliet. 

Charlotte Saunders Cushman was born in Boston, 
1816, and first appeared on the stage as a singer, 1833, 
in her native city. She went the same year to New 
Orleans, and there essayed the character of Lady Mac¬ 
beth, as she says in her memoirs edited by Miss Steb- 
bins, “fortunately to the satisfaction of the audience, 
the manager, and all the members of the company.” 
She next appeared in New York in Lady Macbeth and 
as Queen Katharine; and at once took her place as the 
greatest actress in America, which proud position she 
maintained for forty years, and as she herself said, “from 
the beginning to the end of my career, I found the 
American public truly brothers, friends, and country¬ 
men.” She made the character of Meg Merrilies par¬ 
ticularly her own, and set an example of artistic acting 
therein that will be renowned while the English lan¬ 
guage lasts. Miss Cushman died at Boston, February 
18, 1876. 



CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Miss Cushman’s melodramatic Meg Merrilies has quite 
as indisputably the attributes of genius about it as any 
piece of poetry or tragedy could have. Such is her 
power over the intention and feeling of the part that 
the mere words of it become a secondary matter. It is 
the figure, the gait, the look, the gesture, the tone, by 


which she puts beauty and passion into language the 
most indifferent. When these mere artifices are con¬ 
tinued through a series of scenes, a certain strain be¬ 
comes apparent, and the effect is not wholly agreeable. 
Nevertheless, it is something to see what the unassisted 
resources of acting may achieve with the mere idea of 
a fine part, stripped of fine language, unclothed, as it 
were, in words. The human tenderness blending with 
that Eastern picturesqueness of gesture, the refined sen¬ 
timent breaking out from beneath that heavy feebleness 
and clumsiness of rude old age, are wonderfully startling. 
— He 7 iry Morley. 

Mrs. Catharine Sinclair-Forrest, daughter of John Sin- 



MRS. CATHARINE SINCLAIR (FORREST) AS LADY TEAZLE. 


clair, musician, was born in England, 1818, married 
Edwin Forrest, with whom she lived till 1849, when she 
applied for a divorce, and after three years in the courts, 
in 1852 obtained it and an allowance of $3000 per annum 
alimony. After obtaining her divorce she made her debttf 
on the stage as Lady Teazle at the Chestnut Street Thea¬ 
tre, Philadelphia, and then went to England and after¬ 
wards to Australia. She continued on the stage till 
about i860, when she retired into private life. 

Helen Faucit (now Lady Martin), born 1819, in London. 
She comes of theatrical stock ; her mother, j\Irs. Faucit, 
was an excellent actress. Helen first appeared at the 
Theatre Royal, Richmond (Surrey), in 1833, as Juliet. 

Then, suddenly—oh ! heavens ! what a revelation of 
beauty !—forth stepped, walking in brightness, the most 
faultless of Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Faucit, as Anti¬ 
gone. What perfection of Athenian sculpture !—the 
noble figure, the lovely arms, the fluent drapery ! 
What an unveiling of the ideal statuesque! Is it Hebe? 
Is it Aurora? Is it a goddess that moves before us? 
Perfect she is in form ; perfect in attitude : 

“ Beautiful exceeding! 

Like a ladye from a far couiitrie ! ’’ 

It flattered one’s patriotic feelings to see this noble young 
countrywoman realizing so exquisitely and restoring to 
our imagination the noblest of Grecian girls !—De Quin- 
cey, 1845. 

In the sleep-walking scene (in “Macbeth”) she 
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crowned the performances of the night. To witness it 
is worth a thousand homilies against murder. There was 
in it such a frightful reality of horror, such terrible reve¬ 
lations of remorse, such unrepenting struggles to wash 
away, not the blood from the hands, but the blood from 
the soul, as made me shudder from head to foot, and my 
very hair stand up on my head. Heavens ! how the 
deadly agonies of crime are portrayed by the smarting and 
parched mouth that told of the burning tortures within ! 
And the expression of her eyes—it was fearful ; and 
when you looked upon those corpse-like hands, now tell¬ 
ing their unconscious tale of crime, and thought of 
their previous energy in urging on its preparation, you 
could not help looking fearfully for a moment into your 
own heart, and thanking God that you were free from 
the remorse of murder. This scene is, indeed, beyond 
criticism, and above it.— William Carletoii,, 1846. 

Some few weeks ago, we beheld the same young per¬ 
former, who, the very evening before, had shaken us 
with the passionate indignation, melted and thrilled us 
with the awfully beautiful despair of Constance of Bre¬ 
tagne, in that stately historic play, infuse into the part 
of Rosalind all the tender though lively grace which 
the poet has made its principal attribute and most ex¬ 
quisite attraction—breathing the soul of elegance, wit, 
and feeling through that noble forest pastoral. Reflect¬ 
ing upon this we said to ourselves. Truly there is some¬ 
thing in female genius and female energy—something 
worthy of Shakespeare—worthy to be cherished with 
the holiest of all sacred feelings, that of affectionate 

veneration.Hers is the singular fortune to have 

added to her true Shakespearian honors the glory of re¬ 
viving to our very senses the noblest dramatic heroines 
of ancient Greece—not the corrupt antique of the French, 
nor the mock antique of any other modern school—but 
the genuine creations of a Sophocles and an Euripides. 
Yet well might she do so. The noblest womanhood is 
essentially the same in every age. It revealed itself to 
the soul of Sophocles as to that of Shakespeare. And 
verily, the men and women of old Greece, to whose 
‘‘nature” her dramatists “held up the mirror,” were 
not framed of marble—as a certain sort of critics among 
us seem to suppose—but of sensitive, imaginative, and 
impassioned, as well as intellectual and heroic flesh and 
blood. The Grecian fire inspired the Grecian grace! 
An Antigone is elder sister to an Imogen.— George 
Fletcher,^ ^''Studies of Shakespear,'^'^ 

Tike all true artists this lady manifestly works from 
within outwards. Whatever character she assumes has 
a truth and unity which could be produced in no other 
way. Consider her, for example, in “As You Like It.” 
It is clear that she has entered into the soul of Rosa¬ 
lind, nor realized that alone, but all the life of the 
woman, and her surroundings as well. Rosalind’s words, 
therefore, sparkle upon her lips as if they were the off¬ 
spring of the moment, or deepen into tenderness as if 
her very Orlando were thrilling her heart with tones 


that are but faint echoes of, her own emotion. All she 
says and does seems to grow out of the situation, as if 
it were seen and heard for the first time. She takes us 
into Arden with her, and makes us feel, with the other 
free foresters of this glorious woodland, what a charm 
of sunshine and grace that clear, buoyant spirit diffused 

among its melancholy boughs.Her characters 

seem to be to her living things, ever fresh, ever full of 



HELEN FAUCIT. 


interest, and on which her imagination is ever at work. 
They must mingle with her life, even as the thick-com¬ 
ing fancies of the poet mingle with his. As, therefore, 
her rare womanly nature deepens and expands, so do 
they take a deeper tone, and become interfused with a 
more accomplished grace. All the difficulties of her art 
having also been overcome, she moves free and unfet¬ 
tered, giving effect to what she designs with the assured 
certainty of powers obedient to her will. We know 
that art the most exquisite must go to produce such 
results, just as it has done to produce the colors of Cor- 
reggio or the expression of Raphael ; but it is not of 
the art we think while she is before us, but of the 
perfect picture of an ideal woman.— The Art Journalf 
January, 1867. 

James E. Murdoch, one of the most perfect elo¬ 
cutionists and best actors of the nineteenth century,. 


\ 
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was born in Philadelphia, 1812. He first appeared on 
the stage in 1829 5 played the leading parts 

to Fanny Kemble. In 1838 he left the stage and opened 
a school in Boston for elocution and general mental 
culture. About 1850 he returned to the stage, playing 
all the great leading parts in both comedy and tragedy, 
and it is difficult to say in which he most excelled. A 
judicious critic said of him, when in his prime: “His 
style hits the middle line below the severe and terrible 
requirements of tragedy, and above the broad lines of 
comedy, a style entirely his own, free from mannerisms 
and imitation, and which places him beside the great 
artists of the day.” During the war for the Union, 



JAMES E. MURDOCH AS HAMLET. 


1861-65, Mr. Murdoch devoted his time, talents and per¬ 
sonal presence in the field ; besides sending his only son 
to the fight. During these four years he did not 
appear on the stage, but constantly encouraged and read 
among the soldiers, gaining the love and respect not 
only of the army but of all the Union. After the war 
he appeared for a short time with great success in the 
principal cities in a round of his best characters, and 
then retired to his farm in the neighborhood of Cincin¬ 
nati ; whence, as he once stated it to the writer of 
this, he occasionally, like the barons of old, made raids 
for replenishing his larder on the peaceful inhabitants 
of the neighboring cities ; only his weapon was not the 
sword—only a volume of Shakespeare, from which he 
read to the delight and edification of his audiences. 
As late as 1888 we have heard of those readings, and 
in 1889 a hearty man. 

William Wheatley, actor and manager, was born in 
New York, 1816, and first appeared on the stage at 


the Park Theatre as Albert in “William Tell.” This 
was in 1826, Mr. Macready being the William Tell. The 
great Englishman was so well pleased with the boy 
that he took him a tour of the States to act the part 
of Albert. In 1843 was manager at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, and shortly after retired from the stage 
to go into finance in Wall street, New York. He did 



WILLIAM WHEATLEY. 


not stay there long, but returned to the stage. In 1853 
he was joint manager and lessee with John Drew at 
the Arch Street Theatre, which he continued till 1859 ; 
when he managed the Continental Theatre, Philadel¬ 
phia. He transferred himself to New York in 1862, 
where he continued to manage various theatres till 
1870, when he retired from business. He still resides 
in New York (1889). 

Mr. Wheatley was an accomplished actor. In such 
characters as Captain Absolute, Charles Surface, Dori- 
court, and Young Mirabel he was most excellent. 

William Creswick was born in London, 1813, and 
made his first bow to a theatrical audience in 1831 at 
the East London Theatre, as Frederick in “Lover’s 
Vows.” In 1837 was successfully playing through¬ 
out England such characters as Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Richard III. In 1839 he added to his list Joseph Sur¬ 
face, Romeo, Young Dornton, Benedict, and Richelieu. 
In 1840 he visited America, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm, and stayed three years, playing the 
above characters, besides Shylock, Othello, Sir Giles 
Overreach, Claude Melnotte, Lear, and King John. 
After his return to England he became manager and. 
lessee of the Surrey Theatre, which he held for many 
years. Creswick, although not one of the giants of art, 
is certainly in the very first of the second rank. 

John Brougham was born in Ireland, 1810 ; studied 
surgery for a considerable time, but was obliged to leave 
school on account of adversity, and went to London, 
where he proposed to enter the East India service ; but 
an old man gave him a guinea, and urged him to seek 
some fitter employment. Happening to meet an old 
acquaintance, he got an engagement in the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, and there in July, 1830, he acted six 
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parts in the old play, “Tom and Jerry.” In 1830 he 
was a member of the company organized by Madame 
Vestris. About this time he wrote his first play, a 
burlesque, prepared for William E. Burton, then acting 
in London. In 1840 he was a member of the Lyceum, 
for which theatre he wrote a number of plays. He 
came to the United States in 1842, and appeared in 
the old Park Theatre in New York city. Soon after 
he joined Burton’s company in Chambers street; and 
liere also he wrote a number of plays, among which 
were “Vanity Fair,” “All is P^air in Love,” “ Dombey 
and Son,” and the “Irish Emigrant.” Afterwards he 
managed Niblo’s Garden, and in December, 1850, he 
opened Brougham’s Lyceum on Broadway, where he 
produced “David Copperfield,” and a new version of 
the “Actress of Padua,” the latter written for Char¬ 
lotte Cushman. He then connected himself with Wal- 
lack’s company, in which he remained until i860; then 
managed the Bowery Theatre, reviving “ King John, ” 
with superb scenery. Meanwhile he was writing plays, 
among which were the “Game of Love,” “Bleak 
House,” “A Decided Case,” “Game of Life,” “Play¬ 
ing with Fire,” “Pocahontas,” “Love and Murder,” 
“Romance and Reality,” etc. After several seasons at 
Wallack’s he rejoined Burton, and produced his bur¬ 
lesque of “Columbus” and other plays. In i860 he 
went to England, where he remained five years, and 
there too he was writing and adapting plays, among 
them the “Duke’s Motto” for Mr. Fechter. He re¬ 
appeared in New York in October, 1865, and not long 
after again joined Wallack’s company, with which he 
remained until the close of his life. He died in 1880. 
Among his later plays are “John Garth” and “The 
Lily of France.” 

John Brougham’s inexhaustible flow of spirits in his 
best days pervaded all his acting, and invested the most 
unattractive part with an alluring charm, as many a 
prosaic spot in nature becomes enchanted land by the 
music of falling waters. Add to this exuberant vital¬ 
ity a rich endowment of mother wit, a bright intelli¬ 
gence, keen sympathy and appreciation, and rare per¬ 
sonal magnetism, and you have before you “glorious 
John,” whose hearty voice it was always a pleasure to 
hear, and whose face beaming with humor was always 
welcomed with delight. . . . Brougham played Bunsby 
and Bagstock, investing the oracular utterances of the 
tar and the roughness and toughness and “dev’lish” 
slyness of the major with a humor and a spirit all his 
own. We laugh outright as we think of that scene 
where Cuttle is being rapidly reduced to agony and 
despair by Mrs. MacStinger, and is rescued therefrom 
by Bunsby, who, with a hoarse “x^vast, my lass; 
avast!” advances solemnly on the redoubtable female, 
and with a soothing gravity ejects the entire MacStinger 
family, following in the rear himself; Cuttle mean¬ 
while gazing in speechless astonishment at the unex¬ 
pected succor until the door is closed, and then draw¬ 


ing an immense breath and turning towards the au¬ 
dience his inimitable face, exclaims in a tone of pro¬ 
found respect and admiration, “There’s Wisdom!” It 
was a great treat to see Burton and Brougham together. 
The two actors were so ready, so full of wit, so alive 
to each other’s points and by-play, that any fanciful in¬ 
terpolation of the text or humorous impromptu by the 
one was instantly responded to by the other ; and the 
house was often thrown into convulsions of merri¬ 
ment by these purely unpremeditated sallies. . . . 


JOHN BROUGHAM. 

It goes without saying that Brougham’s Hibernian de¬ 
lineations were perfect, and to the manner born. Many 
an Irish farce we recall during his stay at Burton’s, to 
which he gave a new lease of life ; and we congratulate 
ourselves that our memory holds record of having once 
seen him as Sir Lucius O’Trigger, the only cast in our 
experience wherein Sheridan’s creation found a fitting 
representative.— IVm. L. Keese.^ ^Eife of Bicrton.'''' 

Madam Celeste was born in Paris, 1814; made her 
first appearance on any stage at the Bowery Theatre, 
New York, 1827, ^ dancer ; and may be said to have 

danced all over the (settled) Union. In 1828, at Balti-^ 
more, she married Henry Elliot, a young man, son of a 
wealthy father, who soon spent his money and separated 
from his wife. She returned to England and made a 
high reputation as an actress in melodrama. In 1851 she 
revisited America, and again in 1865. In 1866 she re¬ 
turned to England and retired from the stage. 

Benedict de Bar was born in London, 1812. His father 
was a Frenchman. Benedict, after a good school educa¬ 
tion, took to the road as a stroller, with but middling 
success. In 1834 he emigrated to America, and played 
first at the Bowery Tlieatre, where he became a favorite, 
and in 1842 manager. From 1850 to 1854 he was lessee 
of the Chatham Theatre, but abandoned it to go South,. 
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where he became an immense favorite with the planters. 
Before the war, about this time, he adapted the part of 
Falstaff, in which he became famous, the South and West 
claiming him as the greatest; while the North and East 
preferred and proudly proclaimed Hackett as their cham¬ 
pion. At one time Ben de Bar was worth over half a 
million dollars, but lost the greater part during the war. 
He starred all over the country as Falstaff with great 
applause, and died at St. Louis in 1877. 

' Charles Walter Couldock was born in London, 1815, 
first appeared on the American stage at the Walnut Street 



CHARLES W. COULDOCK AS DUNSTAN KIRKl^. 


Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1849, leading man in the sup¬ 
port of Charlotte Cushman. He appeared in London as 
Othello in 1835. Mr. Couldock was the original Abel 
Murcot in “Our American Cousin” at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, New York, in 1858. He has starred extensively, 
and in “The Willow Copse” and “Chimney Corner” 
made a national reputation. It is announced (1889) that 
he will be in Mr. Edwin Booth’s company in the coming 
season. 

Eliza Couldock, daughter of Charles W. Couldock, 
was a good actress ; first appeared on the stage in 1853 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and played 
till about 1880, but then retired from the stage. 

Charles Fisher was born in London, 1816, and after 
a successful apprenticeship on the London stage came 
to America in 1844, where he was welcomed at Bur¬ 
ton’s Chambers Street Theatre among such artists as 
Henry Placide, Blake, Lester Wallack, George Holland, 
Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Russell (afterwards Mrs. Hoey), 
Agnes Robertson, Fanny Wallack. Mr. Fisher took 
high rank from the first, and played in all the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the United States till 1858, w^hen he re¬ 


visited London and played a brief engagement there 
and in Dublin ; but in 1859 he returned to America, 
joined Wallack’s company, where he remained about 
twenty years (1879), when he joined Mr. Daly’s com¬ 
pany, where he now is (1889). 

Edward L. Davenport was born in Massachusetts in 
1816, and died in Pennsylvania in 1877 i American 
actor. He made his first appearance in Providence, 
Rhode Island, playing a minor part in “Sir Giles 
Overreach,” with the elder Booth as Sir Giles. Daven¬ 
port made rapid progress, and was soon recognized as a 
leading artist in tragedy, comedy and melodrama. He 
supported Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie in a wide range 
of characters both in this country and in England, and 
played with Macready and other stars. While in Eng-.' 
land he married Mrs. Vining, herself an actress, of a 
family of actors. Returning about i860, he travelled 
over the United States, playing in the principal cities, 
chiefly in Shakespearian characters and those drawn 
from Dickens’ novels. Among his latest conspicuous 
representations were such widely divergent characters as 
Brutus, in “Julius Caesar,” and Bill Sykes, in “Oliver 
Twist.” His daughter Fanny is an actress of estab¬ 
lished fame, and her sister Blanche is a vocalist of ex¬ 
cellent standing. Davenport was highly esteemed for 
his genial and open-hearted manners. 

If Mr. Forrest and Mr. Hackett have been recognized 
as the tragedian and comedian of America, Mr. Daven¬ 
port stands between them, partaking the powers of both 
if not to the extent of either. He is the tragicomic 
genius, which holds the same place on the stage that 
the romantic play does in the drama—that mixture of 
humor and passion which has always been a compound 
most agreeable to English feelings. That more plastic 
class of faculty which makes some sacrifice of depth in 
order to increase its range of surface, and which passes 
with equal truth from a Benedick to a Romeo, and a 
Jaffier to a Faulconbridge, has been illustrated in our 
time by the genius of Charles Kemble, and will soon 
have no exponent so accomplished as Mr. Davenport. 
Thus we see his great distinction—an extraordinary 
versatility, in which he has no rival, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of James Wallack, and for which his physical 
endowments are quite commensurate with his mental. 
Nature has been most liberal in her outfit of this gentle¬ 
man, and., his taste and artistic feeling show his sense 
of the obligation. He has an open, well-marked coun¬ 
tenance, expressive eyes and pliant brow, a voice that 
is clear and flexible, and a well-formed, manly person. 
—Bayle Bernm'd.^ 1852. 

John Gilbert is the “old man venerable” of the 
American stage. But he is, above all, associated with 
the stage of New York. Other cities know him. Even 
Boston, which had a Warren, loves and honors Gilbert. 
But it is here that he has lived his life, and rounded 
one of the most remarkable and interesting careers of 
our time. On the afternoon of December 5, 1878, we 
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celebrated—I use the pronoun we properly—the fiftieth 
anniversary of Mr. Gilbert as an actor. The occasion 
was one of those rare and delightful events which bring 
a public personage into our closest sympathy and inti¬ 
macy. There was never a more spontaneous and cor¬ 
dial testimony of affection than the public’s greeting to 
John Gilbert on that memorable afternoon. People 
laughed and wept, and shouted and applauded. If Mr. 
Gilbert had been a king, instead of the most popular 
actor in New York, he could not have desired more 
respectful, enthusiastic homage. It is hard to think of 
Mr. Gilbert—whose strong, bright face, upright form 
and vigorous action, betoken no loss of strength—as 
being close to fourscore years in age. He has the ap¬ 
pearance of a man of sixty, and he has the heart and 
the physical energy of a man in his prime. Yet the 
records show that he was born in i8io—the month was 
February—and he has outlived the famous actors of 
several generations. He was the friend of Matthews, 
Compton, Macready, Buckstone, Phelps, Wright, the 
elder Wallack, Mrs. Nisbet, Madam Vestris, and all the 
others who gave brilliancy to a great period. 

Talma was then almost worshipped in France (when 
Gilbert first appeared), and Edwin Forrest’s fame was 
at its height. After passing through the usual vicissi¬ 
tudes of an actor’s life, Mr. Gilbert went abroad, in 
April, 1845, made his first appearance in London 
at the Princess’s Theatre as Sir Robert Bramble. For 
two years he remained in Europe, forming the ac¬ 
quaintance, during his stay in London, of Matthews, 
Compton, Paul Bedford, Macready, Buckstone, Phelps, 
Wright, Mrs. Nisbet, Madam Vestris, and .the other 
leading actors there. Mr. Gilbert acted for some time 
at the Princess’s, and was much admired for his Hard- 
castle and Polonius. He visited Paris, where Rachel 
and Lemaitre were then the reigning favorites, and in 
1847 reappeared in this -city at the Park Theatre, un¬ 
der Hamblin’s management, as Sir Anthony. When 
the old Park was burned Hamblin went back to the 
Bowery with his company, and there Mr. Gilbert acted 
Falstaff for the first time. Afterward he acted in Bos¬ 
ton and Washington, and for a number of years was 
stage-manager at the old Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila¬ 
delphia. In 1862 Mr. Gilbert took a position at Wal- 
lack’s, of which the elder Wallack was then the man¬ 
ager .—From '•'■The Theatre''' {New York). 

For several years (1889) John Gilbert has made a 
specialty of Sir Anthony Absolute and Sir Peter Teazle, 
two characters in which he has no rival ; and even now, 
when verging on fourscore, he plays these parts with a 
power and vim that is really astonishing. When he re¬ 
tires from the stage it will be long before we look upon 
his like again. 

Charles R. Thorne, Sr., was born in New York, 1814; 
made his dkbut at the Park Theatre in 1831, and after¬ 
wards played in all the principal cities. He was a good 
all-round actor. 


Mrs. Charles R. Thorne (maiden name Maria Ann 
Mestayer) was born in Philadelphia about 1815. She 
was a first-class singer and an accomplished actress; she 
set the profession a bright example of a spotless private 
life. 

The Ravel Family were better known as gymnasts, 
pantomimists, rope and ballet dancers, than as actors, 
although for a period of more than thirty years they 
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GABRIEn RAVEn. 


were prime favorites with the American theatre-goers. 
Born in France, they came to America in 1832—Jean, 
Gabriel, Francois, Jerome and Antoine. Some of them 
had formerly played at the Vauxhall Gardens. The 
greater part of them returned to France about 1857. 

jEm6S Hudson, one of the best representatives of 
Irish character, was born at Dublin, 1811, and after re¬ 
ceiving a liberal education went on the stage at Not¬ 
tingham in 1830. At first he did not direct his atten¬ 
tion to Irish character, and it was not till the vacancy 
left by the death of Tyrone Power became felt that he 
attempted Irish character representation ; but his suc¬ 
cess was immediate. His treatment was novel and 
original; as a critic of that time wrote : “ He did not 
make the character the buffoon long held to be the 
representative of a people whose racy spontaneity of 
humor has been sadly outraged by those who cannot 
appreciate the genius of the Irish nation.” In 1849 he 
made his voyage to America, where he remained till 
1850, and returning to England, he retired from the stage. 
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STATES OF THE STAGE. 


He made his first appearance here at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York, as Paudeen O’RafFerty, in “Born 
to Good Luck,” and Tim Moore, in the well-known 
laughable burletta of “The Irish Lion.” The Ameri¬ 
cans are a generous people, and always give a hearty 
welcome to genius, let it visit them in what form it 
will ; to this truth Mr. Hudson can bear testimony, for 
his reception on this occasion was most enthusiastic, 
and he was called before the curtain to receive the con¬ 
gratulations of his audience on the conclusion of each 
of the pieces in which he appeared. The press also was 
highly complimentary, and we extract a few passages 
of a critique of his appearance from an American paper, 
because we think they contain a very excellent sum¬ 
mary of his dramatic qualifications: “Mr. Hudson pos¬ 
sesses a good figure and handsome face, an artful eye, 
vivacious manner, and a rich Hibernian accent; and if 
the ‘brogue’ is not so thick as some actors deem it 
necessary to assume in order to portray the Irish char¬ 
acter, it is rich, racy and natural ; and in his singing 
he gave convincing evidence of the sweet and melodious 
power of his voice. In Paudeen O’Rafferty he sung the 
‘Boys of Kilkenny,’ and a new ballad, composed ex¬ 
pressly for him by Blewitt, entitled ‘ Norah Dear,’ in 
exquisite style, in both of which he was encored ; but 
in the humorous medley which he sang in ‘ The Irish 
Lion ’ he drew down the most rapturous applause, as 
the plaintive cadence of his voice fell soothingly on the 
ear. In the portraiture of Irish character there is a cer¬ 
tain degree of extravagance that must be tolerated to 
give it effect, and in no instance does Mr. Hudson, in 
his delineations, exceed the liberty taken by the author, 
but in every incident renders himself perfectly natural 
and amusing.” Another American critic, in comparing 
him with the late Mr. Power, whom^ all will recollect 
with both pleasurable and painful feelings, says that he 
has hardly the rich brogue and the rollicking indiffer¬ 
ence of that distinguished comedian; but adds, “In 
appearance, intelligence, and familiarity with the stage, 
he is fully equal, and as a vocalist infinitely superior, 
giving all his songs with a sweetness and effect which 
can never fail to carry him through every part success¬ 
fully.” During a period of nearly twelve months that 
he remained in America his career was a constant reit¬ 
eration of the success which attended him on his first 
appearance there ; from North to South it was the same, 
and his time was passed as pleasantly and as profitably 
as he could desire .—Table Book, 

Gustavus Vasa Brooke was born at Dublin, i8i8, 
where his father was a gentleman of independent for¬ 
tune. He was educated at a private school, and it was 
not till he was fifteen years of age that he thought of 
theatricals, when, visiting The Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
he witnessed the play of “William Tell,” which so 
electrified the youth that he next day visited Mr. Calcraft, 
the manager, and asked to be allowed to appear in the 
character of William Tell. Those only who are ac¬ 


quainted with the details of theatrical management can 
guess the astonishment of the worthy manager. But 
young Brooke’s bearing was gentlemanly, and something 
in his manner attracted the kindness of the manager, 
who permitted him to recite the well-known “Tell’s 
Address to his Native Mountains,” which Brooke had 
learned at school. This it is said he delivered with 
grace of action and power of elocution, so much so that 



GUSTAVUS v. BROOKE AS OTHEUUO. 

Mr. Calcraft could not withhold an expression of ap¬ 
proval ; but that was the only result of the interview. 

Several stars visited Dublin and Brooke continued 
stage-struck, and he ultimately, about the age of sev¬ 
enteen, went on the stage “for good.” His education 
as an actor was laborious and slow ; he made best suc¬ 
cess in Shakespearian characters in tragedy, but he was 
an excellent light comedian. In 1840 his fame had 
been established in London, and after some squabbles 
with Macready he appeared at the Olympic Theatre. 
We extract from Tallis’ Drawing Room Table Book of 
1848 the following : 

“ Some years passed by and Mr. Brooke still remained 
a provincial actor, but at length he accepted an engage¬ 
ment from the management of the Olympic Theatre, 
where he made his first metropolitan appearance as 
Othello, on the 3d of January, 1848. We were present 
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upon that occasion ; the house was crowded by an ex¬ 
pectant audience, among whom were many distinguished 
members of the press, and also of the dramatic profes¬ 
sion. Mr. Brooke’s first appearance was hailed with a 
shout of vehement applause, his bold and majestic fig¬ 
ure was singularly striking; but after this he proceeded 
almost in silence. The audience appeared to be disap¬ 
pointed in the actor concerning whom fame had blown 
so loud a blast upon her trumpet. This was evidenced 
by an increasing inattention on their part, conversation 
going on in various parts of the house so loud as to 
seriously interrupt the performance. At length, at the 
commenceinent of the great scene in the third act, the 
stage manager entered and begged their attention for 
the debutant. They were, he said, not doing justice to 
Mr. Brooke, or acting with their accustomed generosity. 
The rebuke was taken in good part, and a loud cheer 
was given to reassure the insulted actor. During this 
Mr. Brooke had retired to a couch at the back of the 
stage, where he sat, seemingly overcome, and with his 
eyes bent upon the ground. Slowly raising his head, 
he gave the audience a look so dejected and appealing, 
that universal sympathy was enlisted on his behalf, and 
a hearty shout of applause was followed by profound 
silence. The scene proceeded until he came to the 
lines : 

“ If thou dost slander her and torture me, 

Never pray more.” 

We never listened to anything more fearful in its rack¬ 
ing sublimity of passion. A simultaneous emotion ran 
throuo-h the house like an electric shock ; the whole 
audience rose and greeted the actor with loud and re¬ 
peated cheers ; he had fired them with enthusiastic ex¬ 
citement, and from that moment was acknowledged as 
one of the grandest tragedians of the day. On leaving 
the theatre, we heard a gentleman exclaim, excitedly, to 
another ; “Well, what do you think of him ? ” ‘■‘■Great, 
but not perfect,'" was the pithy and truthful reply. The 
newspapers of the following day were, however, unani¬ 
mous in their congratulations, and many compared his 
success with that of Edmund Kean in 1814. 

Brooke came to America in 1851, and remained about 
two years. He played Othello, Shylock, Sir Giles, Sir 
Walter, The Corsican Brothers, and left the reputation 
of being one of the best actors ever sent from England. 
He returned to England in 1853, and on the retirement 
of Macready in 1851 may be said to have shared with 
Phelps his successorship. He continued to lead in Eng¬ 
land and the Colonies till his death in 1866. He was 
making a second or a third visit to Australia, and per¬ 
ished at sea on the steamer “London,” January, 1866. 
Brooke is said to have been brilliant, magnetic and orig¬ 
inal, arriving at effects by methods of his own, and imitat¬ 
ing no one. In appearance he was tall and well built, 
though slight in figure, of a graceful, dignified carriage, 
and possessed of a most expressive countenance, hand¬ 
some in repose, and capable of every variety of expres¬ 


sion. His voice was especially deep and sonorous.— 
Phelps' ‘‘‘Players of a Century. 

Mrs. Mary Anne Vincent, known also as Mrs. Wil¬ 
son, was born at Portsmouth, England, made her dbbut 
at Cowes, England, in 1832 ; was known for many years 



in Boston as the mother of actors and actresses. In all 
their troubles she was a true friend ; in all their sick¬ 
nesses she was a kind and willing nurse. She died in 
1887. 

Charles Dillon was born at Diss, Suffolk, England, 
1819, Prior to his appearance on the London stage he had 
made quite a reputation in Dublin, Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool and Edinburgh. His first appearance in London 
was in 1856 as Belphegor at the Sadler’s-Wells’ The¬ 
atre, where he had quite a success. His list of charac¬ 
ters has been somewhat extensive ; but his great char¬ 
acters have been Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Richelieu, Mac¬ 
beth and Belphegor. He visited America in 1861, and 
was quite a favorite. He thence went to Australia in 
1862, and returned by way of America in 1865, where 
his wife died. He returned to England in 1866. In 
1873 he made a success as Jean Valjean in Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables.” About 1880 he retired from the 
stage. 

Junius Brutus Booth, Jr., son of the great J. B. Booth, 
was born at Charleston, 1821, has been an actor of only 
moderate capacity, in comparison with his brother Ed¬ 
ward ; married Miss DeBar, from whom he separated, 
and then married Harriet Mace, who died at San Fran¬ 
cisco, 1859. In 1861 he married Agnes Perry, widow 
of Harry Perry, a lady who has since become famous as 
one of the most talented actresses on the American stage- 
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Frederick B. Conway was born in London, 1819; 
made his at Birmingham in 1839; and, after 

achieving a respectable success in England, came to New 
York in 1850, where he made his debut as Charles 
Surface ; he rivaled at one time Lester Wallack’s Claude 
Melnotte. In 1852 he married Sarah Crocker, sister to 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, and together they starred the United 
States till i860, when they visited England, where they 
were well received; playing a successful engagement 


MR. CONWAY AS KING HENRY V. 

at Sadler’s-Wells’ Theatre. In 1863 they returned to 
America, and in 1864 they became lessees of the Park 
Theatre, Brooklyn, which they successfully managed till 
Mr. Conway’s death in 1876, when the widow assumed 
the management and successfully carried it on till she re¬ 
tired in 1882. She was a most excellent actress, and a 
lady of the highest character. 

Charles Melton Walcot was born in London, 1816, 
and came to New York in 1843, becoming a member of 
Mitchel’s Olympic Theatre. He started on a star tour in 
1847, appearing at Philadelphia as Sir Harcourt Courtley 
in “ London Assurance.” After playing in the prin¬ 
cipal cities he returned to England, but in 1852 he re¬ 
turned to New York and joined Wallack’s company. It 
is said he had no rival on the English or American stage 
in eccentric comedy. “ In person he had a lofty head, a 


pleasant blue eye and a friendly smile, and was in every 
respect a perfect gentleman.” He died in Philadelphia, 
1868. His wife, Mrs. Walcot (maiden name Powell), was 
a good Actress in light comedy, and starred with her 
husband’s company. 

John Lester Wallack was born in New York city, Jan¬ 
uary I, 1820 ; died in Stamford, Connecticut, September 
6, 1888. He spent his infancy and boyhood in England ; 
at the age of twenty he was entered as lieutenant in the 
British army, but after two years’ service he abandoned 
his military career. Ambitious of following in the foot¬ 
steps of his father, he began his new experience on the 
Dublin stage in the part of Don Pedro in ‘ ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” He remained there two seasons, which 
were followed by an engagement at Edinburgh, and a 
brief connection with the Haymarket Theatre in London. 
In this country Mr. Wallack at first became known as 
John W. Lester, making his first appearance as such at 
the New York Broadway Theatre, September 27, 1847, 

Sir Charles Coldstream in Dion Boucicault’s adaptation 
of ‘‘Used Up.” After two years’ connection with this 
establishment, he appeared in succession at several other 
houses—the Bowery, Burton’s, Niblo’s, and Brougham’s 
Lyceum. In 1852 he joined the company at his father’s 
theatre, where he acted as stage manager and played lead¬ 
ing parts. On the death of the elder Wallack in 1864, he 
succeeded him as proprietor of Wallack’s Theatre, which 
he conducted with more or less success for twenty-four 
years. On May 21, 1888, after his managerial retirement, 
Mr. Wallack was the recipient of a brilliant dramatic 
testimonial that netted the beneficiary the unexampled 
proceeds of $20,000. Among the actor’s best perform¬ 
ances were: Don Felix in “The Wonder,” St. Pierre in 
“The Wife,” Alfred Evelyn in “Money,” Charles Sur¬ 
face in “The School for Scandal,” Young Marlowe in 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” Harry Dorn ton in “The Road 
to Ruin,” and Claude Melnotte in “The Lady of Lyons.” 
In his youth Mr. Wallack had a pleasing tenor voice, 
which he often used to advantage. In many respects his 
abilities were similar to his father’s.— AppletoTi^sdo- 
pcedia of American BiographyT 

Elisa Rachel Felix, better known as Rachel, born 
at Munf, Switzerland, 1820 ; died 1858 ; a French actress, 
who was the daughter of a Jew pedler. The family 
gained a livelihood by periodically visiting various- towns 
in Germany and Switzerland, and at length settled at 
Lyons, and in 1830 went to reside at Paris. Sarah, her 
elder sister, used to sing at the various cafes, to the 
accompaniment of an old guitar, while Rachel went from 
table to table to collect the offerings of the spectators. 
On one of these occasions the young minstrels attracted 
the notice of M. Choron, the founder of the Institution 
for the Study of Sacred Music ; he more particularly 
noticed Rachel, but took both sisters under his charge. 
It was soon found that Rachel’s talent lay rather in dec¬ 
lamation than in singing, and she turned her attention 
to the stage, appearing, but without exciting much atten- 
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tion, in 1833. In 1838 she made a great success in the 
part of Camille, in ‘‘Les Horaces” of Corneille, and 
from that time maintained the position of indisputably 
the greatest tragic actress of the French stage, receiving 
, enormous sums for her performances. She visited Eng¬ 
land with equal success, and afterwards performed in 
America. Never of a robust constitution, the arduous 
labors of her profession at length led to an illness which 
cut her off prematurely. 

By the advice of her brother Raphael, she sailed from 
England, August ii, 1855, for America; arrived in 
New York August 23, and made her first appearance 
September 3d at the Metropolitan Theatre, New York, 
as Camille in ‘‘Les Horaces.” The jewelry she wore 
on this occasion cost $245,000—all of which were gifts 
to her by different persons. On October 4th she ap¬ 
peared as Phedra ; on October 6th as Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, and presented $1,000 to the widows and orphans 
of the victims of yellow fever at New Orleans. She 
played throughout the month of October and a part of 
November in New York ; the receipts averaging from 
$2,500 to $3,000. She next visited Boston, where she 
played six nights; returned to New York and played at 
the Academy of Music and Niblo’s Garden. On No¬ 
vember 18, 1855, she made her first appearance in Phila¬ 
delphia at the Walnut Street Theatre, in Le Depit” 
and ‘‘Les Horaces.” The house was not very crowded. 
It was on this night and at this theatre she caught the 
cold that occasioned her death ; the theatre had very 
little if any fire at all, and Rachel took a violent cold, 
and suffered so much from it that she was taken seriously 
ill and obliged to take to her bed, and did not leave it 
until she sailed for Charleston, South Carolina. She 
was able to give one performance in Charleston, and it 
was her last appearance on any stage—December 17, 
1855, in the character of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Her 
thirty-seven representations in this country netted $150,- 
000. She died at Cannet, near Toulon.— Brown's 
^''History of the A 7 nerican Stage." 

Adelaide Ristori was born in 1821 ; is a native of 
Friuli, and the child of strolling actors ; appeared on 
the stage when but two months old. Her first in¬ 
structress was her grandmother, Teresa Ristori; but 
having made her debut as Francesca da Rimini, 1835, 
she joined a year later the Royal Sardinian Company, 
where Cariotta Marchioni, perceiving the genius of the 
young actress, trained her as her own successor in the 
leading parts. A romantic love affair, followed by her 
marriage in 1847 with the young Marquis Capranica del 
Grillo, caused Ristori to relinquish her profession for a 
short period, but fortunately the objections of her hus¬ 
band’s family were overcome by an exhibition of her 
genius at a charitable performance, and she returned to 
the stag-e. Caroline Internari gave her lessons in tragedy, 
and having established her reputation in Italy as Myrrha, 
Rosamunde, Ottavia, Antigone, Mary Stuart and other 
characters, she went in 1855 to Paris, where she made 


her dkbiit as Francesca, while Rachel was at the zenith 
of her fame. In spite of the severe nature of the test, 
Ristori’s genius triumphed, and her acting was praised 
by Lamartine, Dumas and other celebrated critics, nor 
was she less successful in England (1858). Fresh laurels 
were gained in every European capital from Moscow to 
Dublin, and her travels were extended to Egypt and 
Constantinople. Nor was she less successful in the New 
World, .where she visited not only the United States, 
but also the principal countries of South America. In 
1873 Ristori revisited England, and gave her farewell 
performance at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. Her 
grand impersonation of Lady Macbeth, despite the in¬ 
adequate support accorded to it, was received with en¬ 
thusiasm by London audiences during a short season 
in 1884. 

Ristori’s first appearance in America was at the French 
Theatre, New York, as Medea. She visited thirty cities 
on this visit, playing Mary Stuart, Myrrha and Lady 
Macbeth. Since that time she has twice visited America, 
last time in 1886, without any diminution of her powers 
of pleasing the cultured public. 



Dion Boucicault was born at Dublin, December 26, 
1822. He was educated at University College, London, 
and in 1841 produced his first drama, ‘‘London As¬ 
surance,” before he was nineteen years old. It was 
signally sucdsssful, and its success determined his career. 
Once embarked in the career of a play-writer, Bouci¬ 
cault produced piece after piece in rapid succession, in 
comedy, farce and melodrama. When he went upon 
the stage he secured a high reputation as an actor. 
From 1853 till i860 he was in America. On his return 
to England, in i860, he produced “The Colleen Bawn,” 
the first of several popular Irish dramas which proved 
among the most successful of modern times. This was 
followed by “ Arrah-na-Pogue ” (1864) and “The 

Shaughraun” (1875). The popularity of another “sen- 
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sation’’ drama, ‘‘The Octoroon” (i86i), was inferior 
only to that of “The Colleen Bawn.” For a time he 
was joint-manager of the Adelphi, and in 1862 he opened 
a new theatre in London, the Westminster, but was 
ruined by the speculation. He afterwards re-established 
his fortunes by new plays, in some of which he and 
his wife took the leading parts. “The Streets of Lon¬ 
don,” “Flying Scud” and “After Dark” were the 
most notable of his later works, all of which are of the 
“sensation” school, with which, it may be said, he 
first familiarized the public. He has written more than 
140 original pieces and adaptations. In 1876 he went 
to live in New York, but in 1887 visited England, 
taking part in one of his own plays, “The Jilt.” On 
his return to the United States (in 1888) he established 
a school of elocution and dramatic culture in New York, 
which has been quite successful. 

Mrs. Boucicault (Agnes Robertson) was born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, December 25, 1833. Before she 
was eleven years of age she gave concerts in public. 
Commenced her theatrical career at thirteen years of 
age in Hull. First appeared in London in January, 
1851, as Nerissa in “The Merchant of Venice,” at the 
Princess’s Theatre. In January, 1853, she was married 
to Dion Boucicault. Came to this country in Septem¬ 
ber, 1853, and first visited Montreal. Made her New 
York at Burton’s Chambers Street Theatre. First 

appeared in Philadelphia, April 10, 1854, at the Chest¬ 
nut as Milly in “The Young Actress.” Returned to 
England July 18, i860, where she lived in retirement 



AGNES ROBERTSON. 


till deserted by Boucicault, who claimed an informality 
in their marriage and married again. But Agnes Rob¬ 
ertson, on resorting to the courts in England and 
America, was vindicated, and in her turn obtained a 
divorce and returned to the stage in 1888. 


Francis S. Chanfrau was born in New York, 1824; 
he received a good education and went to learn the trade 
of a carpenter. He joined a dramatic society of young 
men and at once begot such a taste for the stage that 



FRANCIS S. CHANFRAU. 


he accepted the position of ‘ ‘ super ’ ’ at the Bowery 
Theatre, where he soon became a favorite, especially 
from his imitations of Mr. Forrest. He made his first 
hit as Jerry Clip, in “The Widow’s Victim,” and fol¬ 
lowed this with Mose, the Fireman ; but his most per¬ 
manent success was Kit, in “The Arkansas Traveller.” 
In this piece he acted till his death, in 1884 ; the latter 
character is well played by his son. Kit was to the 
American public with Chanfrau what Falstaff was to 
Hackett ; Bardwell Slote to Florence; Rip Van Winkle 
to Jefferson ; Solon Shingle to John E. Owens; Colonel 
Sellers to Raymond ; Sir Antony Absolute to John Gil¬ 
bert, or Major Wellington de Boots to John S. Clark. 

McKean Buchanan was born in Philadelphia, 1823 ; 
was educated for the navy, in which his father was 
United States paymaster, but left the sea and made his 
at New Orleans as Hamlet, 1849. played 

chiefly in Shakespeare’s dramas all over the world— 
King Lear, Othello, Macbeth, Coriolanus and Richard 
HI. He was a painstaking and a fair actor. He died 
in Denver, Colorado, 1872. 

John E. Owens was born in Liverpool, 1823. 
parents emigrated to America when John was a child. 
He first appeared on the stage at the National Theatre, 
Philadelphia, in 1845, the Philadelphia 

Museum as Jack Humphries, in “Turning the Tables,” 
for the benefit of Mrs. D. P. Bowers. In 1849 
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joint manager with Hann, and from this time till his 
death, in 1884, he was a successful actor and manager. 
He was known in several parts, but the part with 
which his name is most prominently identified is Solon 
Shingle. 

Mrs. John Hoey (maiden name Josephine Shaw) was 
born in England, 1824 5 came to America with her father, 
and first appeared on the stage at Baltimore, in 1839, 
as Eliza, in ‘‘Nature and Philosophy.” Next year she 
married a Mr. Russell, and in 1847 obtained a divorce 
from him. In 1849, while playing an engagement in 
New York, she was married to John Hoey, of the 
Adams Express Company, and retired from the stage. 
She returned to the stage for a short time as leading 
lady under Wallack’s management, in 1863, but retired 
in 1865. Mrs. Hoey may be said to have originated 
the present costly style of dressing—her husband’s 
ample means enabled her to indulge in this. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams. Barney (whose real 
name was Bernard Flaherty), the son of a soldier, was 
born in Cork, Ireland, in 1824, came to America 

in 1831. He obtained employment as a supernumerary 
at the old Franklin Theatre, New York, and one night 
(1838) an actor by the name of Williams being sick, 
Barney took his place and was ever after known as 
Barney Williams. He then tried the negro minstrel 




BARNEY WIEEIAMS AS PADDY MIDES. 


business, and it was not till 1846 that he “struck” 
Irish comedy. 

Mrs. Barney Williams (itte Pray, sister of Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence) was born in New York, February ii, 1829, where 
she made her first appearance on the stage at the Chat¬ 
ham Theatre when fourteen years of age. At the age 
of seventeen she was married to Charles Mestayer, who 
died of consumption at Boston, 1848. Her first essay of 
the Yankee girl was at Cincinnati in 1847, when play¬ 


ing with Mr. Silsbee, in “The Forest Rose,” she 
spoke the dialect throughout the part, which the audi¬ 
ence, being entirely unused to hear, rather hesitated 



MRS. BARNEY WIDDIAMS AS JEMIMA SACARAPPEE. 


how to appreciate. After her marriage to Mr. Williams, 
which took place on the 24th of November, 1849, 
Williams made the Yankee character her particular 
study. At the time of her second marriage she was en¬ 
gaged at the National Theatre in New York. She had 
played Harriet in “Is He Jealous?” and during the 
performance of “Eucille,” which was the second piece, 
the ybung couple were being made man and wife. 
Mrs. Williams returned to play Lucy in “The Flying 
Dutchman,” which concluded the same evening’s pro¬ 
gramme. 

Barney’s first great success was at New Orleans in 
the winter of 1853 ’54) when he played an engage¬ 

ment of thirty-five nights at the St. Charles Theatre, 
under Sol Smith’s management, and realized for him¬ 
self ten thousand dollars. In 1854 such strong induce¬ 
ments were held out to Mr. and Mrs. Williams to visit 
the Golden State that they sailed from New York and 
arrived in San Francisco on the i8th of September, 
where they made their first appearance at the Metro¬ 
politan Theatre, September 24th. The receipts of the 
house on that evening were $3,027. Their first week 
yielded to the treasury $14,230, and the second $12,- 
708. After this they proceeded to Sacramento, Marys¬ 
ville, Grass Valley and Nevada. In each of these cities 
they were received with great enthusiasm by the min¬ 
ing population and citizens of these mountain towns, 
and the theatres in which they performed could not 
contain the crowds that were attracted by their enter¬ 
tainments. Returning to San Francisco, they played a 
farewell engagement of seven nights. During less than 
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six months they played one hundred and six nights, 
when their most successful career was cut short by the 
severe illness of Mr. Williams, who, by the persuasion 
of his medical adviser, returned to the Eastern States 
preparatory only to a visit of health to Europe, where 
they arrived early in 1856. The rapid recovery of Mr. 
Williams, and the tempting offer of Mr. Benjamin Web¬ 
ster to appear at the Adelphi Theatre Royal, London, 
finally prevailed, and here they, for the first time in 
^.England, braved the stern and generally much dreaded 



BARNEY WirriAMS AS PADDY THE PIPER. 


ordeal of the British boards, a hazardous and bold un¬ 
dertaking for the actor on the very spot where Tyrone 
Power had made his greatest successes ; but Mr. Wil¬ 
liams was found fully up to the mark, and was not 
mistaken in his calculations. A glorious engagement 
of two hundred nights was the reward, during which 
period they had the pleasure of appearing, ‘‘by com¬ 
mand,’’ before the queen and royal family four times. 
This was followed by a four months’ run in one piece 
at Drury Lane Theatre, then under' the management of 
]\Ir. Smith. Engagements were afterwards fulfilled in 
Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Cork, Belfast, Limerick and Dublin, each city vieing 
with the other in appreciation of the “Irish Boy and 
Yankee Gal.” 

On their return to America, after a long holiday 
among the old cities of Europe, they were able to 
command half the gross receipts, and accumulated very 
speedily a fortune of over half a million dollars, when 
symptoms of the trouble of which he died began to be 
manifest and he retired in 1872. He died April 25, 
1876, in New York, from paralysis of the brain. Mrs. 
Williams, with pleasant memories of the past, continues 
in retirement to enjoy her large fortune in the company 
of her children. 


William Jermyn Florence was born in Albany, New 
York, July 26, 1831. For thirty-five years he has been 
upon the stage, and has held his place as a favorite 
with the public. His career commenced in 1849 
Richmond Theatre, in Virginia, which was then under 
the management of W. H. Chippendale, since well 
known as manager . of the Haymarket, London. He 
had then already acted in amateur performances in New 
York, and on the evening when he appeared at the 
Richmond Theatre, as Peter, in “The Stranger,” be¬ 
came once and for all a professional. He entered upon 
that strange, changeable career which was the common 
lot of actors of that time ; he was expected to play any¬ 
thing for which he was cast, whether it was tragedy, 
comedy or burlesque. He acquired in these early, hard¬ 
working days the ease and versatility which have en¬ 
abled him to rival Fechter, Jefferson, Henry Neville, 
and Barney Williams. At Providence, where he was 
engaged at the same time as the elder Booth, he acted 
Macduff to the great tragedian’s Macbeth. He was next 
engaged at Brougham’s Lyceum, in New York, where 
he seized upon an opportunity. Brougham had made 
an Irish character for himself of which he had got tired ; 
he handed it over to the young actor, who studied hard 
to fill the part, and he filled it so well that he was 
accepted in it as a worthy successor to Brougham, and 
thus assured of subsequent success. Very soon after this 
Mr. Florence met with “Malvina” (Miss Malvina Pray), 
a da^iseuse at the Broadway, and one of the best of her 
time. From the time wdien she became Mrs. Florence 
the steady rise of her husband’s good fortune com¬ 
menced. She was the sister of Mrs. Barney Williams. 
Refused by one manager because he could not afford to 
quarrel with the Williamses, he went to another, who, 
not being on good terms with the original “Irish Boy” 
and “Yankee Girl,” agreed to bring out Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence as Irish comedian and Yankee comedienne. 
On June 14, 1853, made their hit in these char¬ 

acters at the National Theatre, New York. Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence carried the day with the song, written by her hus¬ 
band, “Bobbin’ Around;” and altogether they had 
taken the right step towards assured success. Not long 
after the very manager who had refused the Florences 
offered them an engagement. Their popularity increased 
rapidly from this time ; they played in all the principal 
theatres in the United States and Canada, and in 1856 
went to England. At Drury Lane they came out in 
the “Yankee Housekeeper,” and had considerable suc¬ 
cess. Mrs. Florence amused and interested London 
audiences in the droll character of the Yankee Help, 
which she personated with so much humor, novel as it 
was to English people, and her songs were found as 
irresistibly funny at Drury Lane as at every other 
theatre. At the conclusion of this engagement in Lon¬ 
don they went through the provinces with flattering suc¬ 
cess, and then returned to the United States, to com¬ 
mence an engagement at the Chicago Theatre. Mr. 
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Florence at the commencement of his career had watched 
the success of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams in their 
peculiar characters with jealous interest, and a’ convic¬ 
tion that he had in him a similar ability. He had now 
proved that he knew his own powers, and Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence had also made her especial place upon the stage. 
The two worked admirably together, making a combi¬ 
nation which suited the public taste. ‘‘We were frac¬ 
tions,’’ as Mr. Florence expresses it, “of something 
that seemed to be enjoyed by the public.” 

Mr. Florence had seen “The Ticket-of-Leave-Man” 
when in London, and, being much struck by its re¬ 
markable situations and dialogue, secured it, and brought 
it out in November, 1863, at the Winter Garden, for 
the first time in America. This became one of Mr. 
Florence’s standard and popular parts; he has played it 
about twelve hundred times in the United States, and 
it has always been a favorite. The Ticket-of-Leave 
hero and Captain Cuttle are the parts which Mr. Flor¬ 
ence himself prefers acting. He sometimes finds it dis¬ 
tasteful to take the character of Bardwell Slote, in which 
he has become so well known, and which is considered 
to be his greatest success. But Mrs. Florence really 
enjoys—“fairly revels in”—acting her character of Mrs. 
General Gilflory. She has honestly earned her great 
success in this part, for she created it literally as well 
as in the sense of making it her own upon the stage. 
When in Europe she found much amusement in observ¬ 
ing the manners and the “French” of the shoddy aris¬ 
tocracy, whom she and her husband met in their travels. 
She often imitated them so admirably that Mr. Flor¬ 
ence told her she ought to use the character which so 
greatly entertained her. This resulted in the idea of 
Mrs. General Gilflory. Mr. Florence had at the same 
time been thinking out the part of the Hon. Bardwell 
Slote, “ the cheap western politician,” in his own mind ; 
and he took these two characters to Mr. Woolf, who 
produced the play now so well known as “The Mighty 
Dollar.” It was first called “The Almighty Dollar,” 
but, though Washington Irving had brought the phrase 
into literature, it was thought too strong, and had to be 
modified. At first the play was most severely criticised 
by the New York journals, but it held its place in spite 
of all, and became a popular favorite. In the success 
of this production Mr. Florence has proved the truth of 
his theory, that the actor must indeed be a close ob¬ 
server of the very age and body of the time, and that 
the great power in acting is that of imitation. 

Mr. Florence is a genuine actor, and in his way a 
most finished artist. He has the gift of impersonation 
—a quality scarcely looked for upon the modern stage 
—to a most remarkable degree, being perhaps without a 
rival in the art of self-effacement. There is certainly 
no other actor of prominence in this country capable of 
presenting three characters so completely distinct as 
those of Obenreizer, Bardwell Slote and Captain Cuttle, 
not to speak of other personages in his theatrical re¬ 


pertory. These impersonations are noteworthy not only 
for the extraordinary versatility indicated by them, but 
for the perfection of their artistic finish. Nobody could 
reasonably wish for portraits more vivid, lifelike, or 
consistent in detail. And this effect is wrought by sheer 
power of simulation, as there is scarcely anywhere a 
trace of the individual personality of the actor himself. 
Such a performance has real artistic value, and is of so 
rare a kind nowada^^s that it ought not to be neglected. 
—y. Rankeii Towse.^ in the Evening Post A New York^ 
September 22, 1885. 

A comedian of the most genial, mirthful and 
kindly nature, he has powers to depict the most pro¬ 
nounced types of melodramatic character with a vital 
force, an intense energy, that would seem incredible to 
one who had seen his Captain Cuttle and had never 
seen his Jules Obenreizer. To sum him up in a word, 
Mr. Florence is an actor—and how few actors we have 
to-day! We have come to be content with merely 
special players. We mean those actors who play one 
part well, but can never submerge that character or 
their own individuality in any other part. One might 
number on his fingers all the players now before the 
public who might do well in any line of character for 
which they could be cast. They are mostly veterans, 
men who have come up the disciplinary way of varied 
experience and much study. The younger actors have 
neither the opportunity nor the incentive of their pre¬ 
decessors. They mount quickly to their little promi¬ 
nence, reign their brief day, and are shoved aside to 
make way for other ephemerals. But the actors of the 
school from which Mr. Florence came leave their im¬ 
press on their times so firmly that other generations 
come to know of them and something like real fame 
attends their names. Mr. Florence will be a memory 
long after he has ceased to play at making character on 
the stage. This capital actor is no less entertaining in 
private life than on the stage. He is a remarkably 
well-informed man. A great observer, he has gathered 
from all lands some curious knowledge, knows some¬ 
thing of all peoples, and perhaps has as extensive 
acquaintance as any man living with notable persons 
throughout the world. His memory for scenes, inci¬ 
dents and facts located at any period within the past 
thirty years is extraordinary. In conversation with him 
one can hardly mention the name of place or person 
that does not recall to Mr. Florence some interesting 
fact or circumstances related thereto, which he proceeds 
to narrate delightfully. And as a raconteur he has few 
superiors, his stories usually being of a kind to illus¬ 
trate pointedly some part of the general conversation, 
which he manages shall flow on again without that dead 
calm which so commonly falls after a clever story. It 
is a profit to pass an hour or two in his company 
whenever there is opportunity, as it is a delight to wit¬ 
ness his artistic work in an evening.— The Chicago 
Piter-OceanT March 14, 1886. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Florence during i888-’89 made a de¬ 
cided hit in their new play, “Heart of Hearts,” written 
by Henry Arthur Jones—Mr. Florence appearing as 
James Robins, “a servant who proves himself a master,” 
and Mrs. Florence being most excellent as Wilhelmiua 



MRS. W. J. FLORENCE. 


Fitzralph, “married low but looking high.” And, 
strange to say, in the very top wave of this success, 
Mr. Florence has decided to shelve this play (and Mrs. 
Florence), and in the coming season (i889-’9o) join his 
fortunes with Mr. Joseph Jefferson in English comedy. 

Barry Sullivan was born in Birmingham, England, 
in 1824, and made his first appearance on the stage at 
Cork in 1840. Having achieved a reputation in the 
provinces, he made his dkbut in Eondon, at the Hay- 
market, in Hamlet (1852). It was a fair success, but it 
was not until 1855, when, during a second engagement 
at the Haymarket, he played Claude Melnotte to Miss 
Faucit’s Pauline, and Jaques to her Rosalind, that he 
was recognized as an artist of first-rate ability. He 
migrated in the same year to the Haymarket, to Sad- 
ler’s-Wells in 1857, and, after a visit to the United 
States, reappeared at the St. James’ Theatre in Hamlet 
(i860). From i860 to 1866 he was in Australia, and on 
his return to England appeared at Drury Dane in two 
of his finest impersonations—Faulconbridge, in “ King 
John,” and Macbeth. Both performances were full of 
originality. In 1868 he was manager of the Holborn 
Theatre, and then “starred” in England, the United 
States, Canada and Australia. His engagements during 
this period in London were brief; his last appearance 
being in 1879 at Mr. Buckstone’s benefit. In 1885 an 
apparently unfounded rumor was current that he pro¬ 
posed to, stand for Parliament in the Home Rule in¬ 
terest. 

We quote from Appleton^ s Journal the following criti¬ 
cism on Sullivan’s Hamlet in 1876: “Mr. Sullivan is a 


long way from being a great actor. He has a pleasing 
face and presence, a fine mellow voice, and he knows 
how to pose in picturesque attitudes, and to fill the eye 
with well-studied stage pictures. . But there is abso¬ 
lutely no fire nor imagination. He never ‘ oversteps 
the modesty of nature.’ In truth, nature with him is 
closely veiled, and one can get no more than faint 
glimpses of her form and being. He errs—altogether 
on the side of tameness.” Latterly in London and 
Dublin he has been playing Richard HI. and Macbeth. 

Joseph JeHerson was born in Philadelphia, February 
20, 1829. He is descended of an old theatrical fainiljq 
his grandfather, Joseph Jefferson, comedian, having been 
a special favorite at the Chestnut Street Theatre iii that 
city in the first years of the present century. Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson’s father was a scenic artist who became, by de¬ 
sign, a manager, and subsequently, by accident, a player. 
It has been remarked of him (“At and After the Play,” 
L. Clarke Davis, LippincoW's Magazine., Jid}^ 1879), 
that he began too late and died too early to make a 
great reputation as an actor, though he was accounted 
a fair one. The subject of the present record very early 
entered the dramatic profession in the United States, 
and earned distinction in a great variety of comic parts, 
ranging from Bob Acres, in the higher range of Eng¬ 
lish comedy, to Caleb Plummer in the domestic drama 
of more recent years. When only three years old he 
appeared on the stage as Rolla’s child. Like most 
English actors, Mr. Joseph Jefferson studied the rudi¬ 
ments of his profession “strolling.” In 1849 fil¬ 
tered into partnership with Mr. John Ellsler to take a 
company over the Southern circuit, which included all 
cities south of Richmond between the Atlantic and the 
Gulf. The writer from whom these faets are quoted 
(Mr. Clarke Davis) says: “Now it was that ‘hard 
times’ ceased knocking at his door, and for the first 
time in his life he began to gather in money faster 
than butcher or baker could take it from him.” From 
1852 to 1856 Mr. Jefferson was in Baltimore, first at 
the Holiday Street Theatre, then at the Museum; the 
next year he was in New York at Laura Keene’s The¬ 
atre, “opening” the season for her as Dr. Pangloss. 
“But his thorough recognition by the public as a great 
and original artist of comedy was delayed in that city 
until the next season, when, on October 18, 1858, was 
produced for the first time on any stage Tom Taylor’s 
play of ‘Our American Cousin.’ The cast was a re¬ 
markable one, embracing the names of Jefferson, Sothern, 
Couldock and Peters, and Laura Keene and Mar}'^ Wells, 
Effie Germon and Sarah Stevens.” Mr. Jefferson played 
Asa Trenchard on the occasion, and, discarding all the 
traditions of the theatre, “presented to the audience a 
Yankee entirely new to them.” In i860 he first began 
playing his inimitable impersonation of Rip Van Winkle, 
from a play founded on Washington Irving’s stoiy by 
Charles Burke. During the civil war Mr. Jefferson 
professionally visited the Australian colonies, and re- 
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turning home by way of lyiverpool rested for a few days 
in London, where Mr. Benjamin Webster offered him 
an engagement at the Adelphi Theatre if he would ap¬ 
pear in a new play. Writes Mr. Clarke Davis: “He 
had none, but instinctively turned to ‘Rip,’ for he had 
played the old version of Burke’s as altered by himself 
with great success in the British colonies. He asked 
Boucicault to reconstruct it and give it the weight of 
his name. Many of the suggestions of changes came 
from Jefferson and one at least from Shakespeare. 
Boucicault shajDed them in a week, and in the end 
received three thousand pounds for doing it; but he had 
no faith in the success of his work, and told Jefferson 
that it could not possibly keep the stage for more than 
a single month. 

It is in the character of Rip Van Winkle Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson is best known the world over, and he made 
his first appearance in that part before a London audi¬ 
ence, at the Adelphi Theatre, on Monday, September 
4, 1865. Jefferson achieved a triumphant success 

on the first night of his appearance in London. He has 
now the reputation in England of being one of the most 
genuine artists who has at any time appeared on the stage. 



JOSp:pH JEFFERSON AS RIP VAN WINKEE. 


The press was unanimous in praise of Mr. Jefferson. 
The Sattirday Review (September 23, 1865,) thus alluded 
to the performance: “If we state that every possible 
detail of character that could be produced under the 
circumstances supposed is represented with the most 
perfect ease—an art that thoroughly conceals art being 
aided by a happy union of natural qualities—we shall 
have implied that Mr. Jefferson has already taken a 


high position among modern theatrical artists. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jefferson will for some time 
to come remain the leading object in the eyes of the 
play-going world ; and in the meanwhile we may praise 
Mr. Boucicault for the clever manner in which he has 
fitted an old stoiy’^, twice dramatized already, to the 
peculiarities of so original an actor. The Examiner., 
September 23, 1865, considered that the drama in the 
third act was at its poorest, but Mr. Jefferson was at 
his best. “Retaining his old Dutch English with a 
somewhat shriller pipe of age in its tone, he quietly 
makes the most of everj^ opportunity of representing the 
old man’s bewilderment. His timid approaches to an 
understanding of the change he finds ; his faint touch 
of the sorrow of old love in believing his wife dead, 
and reaction into humorous sense of relief; his trem¬ 
bling desire and dread of news about his daughter ; and, 
in a later scene, the pathos of his appeal to her for 
recognition, are all delicately true. It is doubtful 
whether, in such a drama, more could be done by the 
best effort of genius to represent the Rip Van Winkle 
of whom Washington Irving tells. It is certain that in 
a play more closely in accordance with the spirit of the 
story, Mr. Jefferson’s success, real as it is, would have 
been yet more conspicuous.” Since Mr. Jefferson’s first 
appearance in London as Rip Van Winkle he has ap¬ 
peared only in this character during his periodical 
visits to England, with the following exceptions, namely, 
at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, where he appeared, 
for one night only, in May, 1866, in a piece of Bouci¬ 
cault called “The Parish Clerk;” and at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in March, 1877 ; at the Haymarket Theatre in 
June, when he played Mr. Golightly in “Lend Me Five 
Shillings,” and (at the last-named) Sir Hugh de Brass 
in “A Regular Fix .”—''Hhe Dramatic List {London). 

The estimate in which Mr. Jefferson is held in America 
is the very highest, both as an artist and as a man. It 
is rumored at this writing that he will play in partner¬ 
ship during the coming season (fall of 1889) ^ bigh- 
priced combination, with Mr. Florence, and they will 
be worth a high price. 

Mrs. D. P. Bowers, whose maiden name was Crocker, 
was born in Stamford, Connecticut, March 12, 1830 ; is 
the daughter of the Rev. William A. Crocker, who was 
an eminent Episcopal clergyman of that town, who died 
before our heroine reached the age of six years. Her 
first appearance took place at the Park Theatre, New 
York, July 16, 1846, as Amanthis. It was during this 
engagement, on the 4th of March, 1847, that she was 
united in the bonds of matrimony with David P. Bowers 
(a good actor). Shortly after their marriage they re¬ 
paired to Baltimore, where they remained for nearly 
four years. She first appeared in Philadelphia, as Mrs. 
Bowers, March ii, 1847, as Donna Victoria, in “A 
Bold Stroke for a Husband,” at the Walnut. First ap¬ 
peared at the Arch Street Theatre, September ii, 1848, 
as Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons.” In August, 1853, 
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she became attached to the Arch Street Theatre, Phila¬ 
delphia, where she became an immense favorite, remain¬ 
ing there for several seasons. In 1857 her husband died. 
She then retired from the stage for a time, but reap¬ 
peared at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, De¬ 
cember 19, 1857, as lessee of that establishment. After 
a management of two years she withdrew, in January, 
1859. On the 4th of March, 1859, Mrs. Bowers leased 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, for a short dra¬ 
matic season ; was shortly after married to Dr. Brown, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, who died in 1867. Made her 
d^but in England, at Sadler’s-Wells Theatre, London, 
September, 1861, as Julia, in “The Hunchback,” and 
made a very favorable impression. She soon after super¬ 
seded Mrs. Charles Young at the Lyceum, and as the 
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representative of Geraldine d’Arcy, in Mr. Edmund Fal¬ 
coner’s comedy of ‘‘Woman/’ was pronounced a de¬ 
cided acquisition to the London stage. Returned to this 
country and made her appearance, August 17, 1863, at 
the Winter Garden, New York.— Brow 7 i^s '^''History of 
the A^nerican Stage,^'" 

Shortly after Mrs. Bowers’ return to America (in 1863) 
she started on a star tour through the States, being 
ably supported by James C. McCollom, a young American 
actor of first-class ability, who about 1869 married Mrs. 
Bowers (though she retained her stage name of Mrs. 
Bowers). They continued to star till 1883, when Mr. 
McCollom died, and Mrs. Bowers again retired from the 
stage. In 1886 she once more returned, playing Queen 


Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Lady Macbeth, Lady Audley, 
etc., and at the present writing (1889) is still a great 
favorite all over the United States. In her own line she 
has had few equals and no superior. 

The part of Elizabeth is to a tragedienne what Riche¬ 
lieu is to a tragic actor. It is a great part; but it must 
be well played. New Orleans has seen all the tragic 
queens in the rdle^ such as Ristori, Cushman, Janau- 
schek. Lander and lesser lights. They have had their 
day and there are no rising actresses to take their places. 
Mrs. Bowers, as great as any of these in this part, 
keeps her own place, and she owes it to the theatre¬ 
going public to act that the world may continue to see 
great acting of this class. It may be old style, but it 
is the best style. There are scores of actresses, much 
praised, who secure gorgeous wardrobes and walk from 
their parlors to the stage, and appear in modern come¬ 
dies, and think they act. Mrs. D. P. Bowers is every 
inch a queen. She walks, and looks, and acts like one, 
and her Elizabeth is a marvellous performance ; better 
than it ever was when she was considered great. She 
is in the full vigor of womanhood, and does not appear 
to have aged since she was here last some years ago, so 
kindly has time dealt with her. In her acting she is 
the true artist, and managed finely the great scenes, 
playing the woman who loves, who is even jealous, 
but always the queen. Mrs. Bowers is finely supported. 
She could not have well secured a leading man better 
fitted for the work she has for him than Joseph Wheelock. 
His reception last night was of the most flattering kind, 
and at the end of the defiance scene of the third act 
“the pit rose at him,” greeted him with cheers, and 
gave him three recails. He led Mrs. Bowers forth in 
responding to these calls, she all the while smiling, 
and shaking her head as if saying: “They are for you, 
Joseph.” They were, and he deserved his, welcome, 
for he has played many parts well here, and his Essex 
is one of his great parts. John A. Lane is another 
favorite and good actor. Miss Gillette and Miss Galla¬ 
tin are both charming actresses. The latter lady is 
Southern born and the daughter of a Confederate gen¬ 
eral.— Neiv Orleans Daily Picaytmef Dec, 13, 1886. 

Laura Keene was born in England, 1830, and during 
her brief career no actress of her generation won higher 
honor on the American stage than this accomplished 
and versatile actress and manageress. Her maiden name 
was Lee, and she appeared on the stage at Madam Ves- 
tris’ Theatre, London, at a very early age. In 1851 
she won permanent popularity by playing Pauline in 
“The Lady of Lyons.” This was at the Olympic 
Theatre, and Mr. James Wallack, Jr., who saw her 
there, engaged her for his theatre on Broadway, New 
York, where she appeared in 1852. She had at the age 
of seventeen married a Mr. Taylor, and on her coming 
to America she was accompanied by her mother and 
two children. In 1855 ventured as manageress to 
lease the Metropolitan Theatre, and afterwards the 
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Olympic, where she brought out, on October i8, 1858, 
“Our American Cousin’’ and “The Seven Sisters.” 
In 1868 she returned to England and only stayed a 
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short time. When she returned she organized a travel¬ 
ling dramatic company, visiting the chief cities of the 
Union with fair success. 

Edward Askew Sothern (right name Douglas Stew¬ 
art) was born at Liverpool in 1830, and was intended 
by his parents for the Church, but about 1851 went on 
the stage and made his first appearance at the Boston 
National Theatre as Dr. Pangloss in the “Heir-at- 
Law.” After a very up-hill struggle he succeeded in 
gaining a footing at Laura Keene’s Theatre, New York, 
and in 1858 appeared in the character of Lord Dun¬ 
dreary in Tom Taylor’s “Our American Cousin.” 
This was originally one of the subordinate parts in the 
play, but it was gradually elaborated by Mr. Sothern 
until it became one of the most celebrated creations of 
the century, full of refined and undemonstrative humor. 
He appeared in it for more than eleven hundred times 
in the United States, and then repeated the perform¬ 
ance for four hundred and ninety-six nights at the 
Haymarket. In 1864 he created the second great part 
with which his name is associated, David Garrick, in 
T. W. Robertson’s adaptation from the French play, 
“Sullivan.” He reappeared in England in 1874, but 
achieved no permanent success in any of the plays with 
which he was connected, among which may be men¬ 
tioned Oxenford’s “Brother Sam” and Byron’s “The 
Prompter’s Box.” In 1879 he returned to America. 
He has himself declared that he is indebted for what¬ 


ever position he has attained in his profession to the 
Americans. On his last visit to America he appeared 
as Fitzaltamont in “The Crushed Tragedian” and 
made a fair success, but his popular fame rests brightest 
on Lord Dundreary and David Garrick. He returned 
to England in 1881 in broken health and died the same 
year. 

TommaSO Salvini, an Italian tragedian, born at Milan 
January i, 1830. His father was an able actor, and his 
mother a popular actress named Guglielniina Zocchi. 
When quite a boy he showed a rare talent for acting, 
and performed in certain plays given during the Easter 
holidays, in the school where he was educated, with 
such rare ability that his father determined to devote 
him to the stage. For this purpose he placed him 
under the tuition of the great Gustavo Modena. Before 
h^ was thirteen years old Salvini had already won a 
kind of renown in juvenile characters. At fifteen he 
lost both his parents, and the bereavement so preyed 
upon his spirits that he was obliged to abandon his 
career for two years, and returned once more under the 
tuition of Modena. When he again emerged from retire¬ 
ment he joined the Ristori troupe, and shared with that 
great actress many a triumph. In 1849 Salvini entered 
the army of Italian independence, and fought valiantly 
for the defence of his country, receiving in recognition 
of his services several medals of honor. Peace being 
proclaimed, he again appeared upon the stage in a com¬ 
pany directed by Signor Cesare Dondini. He played in 
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the “Edipo” of Nicolini—a tragedy written expressly 
for him—and achieved a great success. Next he appeared 
in Alfieri’s “Saul,” and then all Italy declared that 
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Modena’s mantle had fallen on worthy shoulders. His 
fame was now prodigious, and wherever he went he was 
received with boundless enthusiasm. He visited Paris, 
where he played “Orasmaue,” “Orestes,” “Saul” and 
“Othello.” On his return to Florence he was hospita¬ 
bly entertained by the Marquis of Normanby, then Eng¬ 
lish ambassador to the Court of Tuscany. In 1865 
occurred the sixth centenary of Dante’s birthday, and 
the four greatest Italian actors were invited to perform 
in Silvio Pellico’s tragedy of “Francesca di Rimini,” 
which is founded on an episode in the “Divina Corn- 
media.” The cast originally stood on the play-bills 
thus: Francesca, Signora Ristori; Eancelotto, Signor 
Rossi; Paulo, Signor Salvini, and Guido, Signor Majer- 
oni. It happened, however, that Rossi, who was unac¬ 
customed to play the part of Lancelotto, felt timid at 
appearing in a character so little suited to him. Hear¬ 
ing this. Signor Salvini, with exquisite politeness and 
good nature, volunteered to take the insignificant part, 
relinquishing the grand role of Paulo to his junior in 
the profession. He created by the force of his genius 
an impression in the minor part which is still vivid in 
the minds of all who witnessed the performance. The 
government of Florence, grateful for his urbanity, pre¬ 
sented him with a statuette of Dante, and King Victor 
Emmanuel rewarded him with the title of Knight of the 
Order of SS. Maurice and Eazarus. Eater he received 
from the same monarch a diamond ring, with the rank 
of officer in the Order of the Crown of Italy. In 1868 
Signor Salvini visited Madrid, where his acting of the 
death of Conrad in “Ea Morte Civile” produced such 
an impression that the easily excited Madrilese rushed 
upon the stage to ascertain whether the death was actual 
or fictitious. The queen, Isabella II., conferred upon 
the great actor many marks of favor, and so shortly 
afterwards did King Enis of Portugal, who frequently 
entertained him at the royal palace of Eisbon. Signor 
Salvini visited America in 1874 and England in 1875, 
and his triumphs are still fresh in the memory of the 
public. He made his first appearance in Brussels as 
Othello December 25, 1877. He revisited America in 
1884-85, playing “Othello” and “The Gladiator” with 
continued success. 

Ira Aldridge. This talented negro actor was born at 
Bell Air, West Virginia, in 1804; his ancestors were 
princes of the Fulah tribe, in Senegal, but his father 
escaped to America from an uprising of his subjects 
and settled at Baltimore ; from thence he journeyed to 
Bell Air, where he preached as a minister of the gospel, 
being a man of good education. His son Ira was also 
to be educated for the ministry, and he was entered at 
Schenectady College, near New York, in order to pre¬ 
pare himself, and here for a time he devoted himself to 
theological studies. He was eventually sent to Britain, 
and entered at the Glasgow Elniversity, where, under 
Professor Sandford, he obtained several premiums and 
the medal for Eatin composition. 


After remaining there for about eighteen months he 
abandoned his scholastic labors and went to Eondon, 
where, after great exertions, he obtained an appearance, 
in the year 1826, at the Royalty, an east-end theatre, 
now no longer standing. Othello was his opening char¬ 
acter in this locality, where he was highly successful, 
and from which he went to the Cobourg, then a theatre 
of higher pretensions, and performed Oroonoko, Gambia, 
Zarambo, etc., with great applause. 

One evening, after representing Gambia, in “The 
Slave,” Mr. Aldridge was invited by a friend to a pri¬ 
vate box to receive the congratulations of a party who 



IRA ALDRIDGE AS MUNGO IN “THE PADLOCK.’^ 


had witnessed his performance; among the company 
was a young lady, who appeared to have entertained 
something more than an admiration for the dark actor, 
who stood alone in a land of strangers. She saw his 
‘‘visage in his mind,’’ and within a brief period from 
that accidental introduction entered into a matrimonial 
alliance v/ith him. 

Mr. Aldridge’s next engagement was at the Sadler’s- 
Wells Theatre, where he performed several leading 
characters, and then left that establishment for the 
Olympic. 

He now determined to withdraw into the country, 
and there go through that course of study and practice 
which he very justly deemed essential to the acquire¬ 
ment of a sound metropolitan reputation. He therefore 
entered on a provincial tour, and acted in succession at 
Brighton, Chichester, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Exeter, etc. ; in every town he 
visited his reception was extremely flattering, and his. 
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reputation as a rising tragedian at last reached the 
capital. 

For a length of time he had been unable to obtain 
an engagement at Dublin ; the manager could not be 
induced by letter to accept the services of a man of 
color. Mr. Aldridge, therefore, went there at his own 
expense and had an interview with Mr. Calcraft, which 
terminated in an engagement for a limited period. 
Here he appeared as Othello and created a great sensa¬ 
tion ; the inhabitants of Dublin were surprised and de¬ 
lighted, and the newspapers spoke in the highest terms 
of his great and remarkable talent. He subsequently 
ran through his list of favorite characters, viz., Zanga, 
Rolla, Gambia, Alhambra, Mungo, etc., in all of which 
he added to his rapidly increasing reputation. 

During this period Charles Kean came to Dublin, 
and (having seen Mr. Aldridge play) with that good 
nature which was so conspicuous a part of his character, 
gave him a letter of recommendation to the manager of 
the Bath Theatre, couched in very complimentary terms. 
At Belfast Mr. Charles Kean played lago to his Othello ; 
and he Aboan to that gentleman’s Oroonoko. The 
testimonials and letters of congratulation which he re¬ 
ceived at this period would, of themselves, form a small 
volume ; and among those who complimented and en¬ 
couraged the “ only actor of color upon the stage” was 
the distinguished dramatist, Mr. Sheridan Knowles. 

After the fulfilment of several other provincial en¬ 
gagements, Mr. Aldridge received an offer from Mr. 
Taporte, at that time the lessee both of the Italian Opera 
House and of Covent Garden Theatre. This he readily 
accepted, and made his appearance at the latter house 
on the loth of April, 1833, in his favorite character of 
Othello. One of the morning papers spoke thus of his 
performance: ‘‘We at once gladly express our unquali¬ 
fied delight at his delineation of this masterpiece of the 
divine Shakespeare. To attempt a minute description 
would be as superfluous as difficult : he succeeded in 
deeply affecting the feelings of his audience ; and the 
representation all through was watched with an intense 
stillness, almost approaching to awe.” At the fall of 
the curtain he was vociferously called for and enthu¬ 
siastically applauded ; indeed, nothing could have been 
more complete than his success. But there were cir¬ 
cumstances against him : a portion of the public press 
were inimical to his dramatic pretensions, and met him 
—not with candid criticism, to which, however severe, 
no aspirant to histrionic fame can justly object—but 
with levity and ridicule—a kind of attack no one can 
refute, and which, though its effects are often fatally 
injurious both to interest and reputation, it has almost 
passed into a proverb that it is idle to resent. The 
legitimate drama was in an unusually depressed condi¬ 
tion, Mr. Laporte, the lessee, became bankrupt, the 
theatre closed, and the company seceded to the Olympic. 

He then played for a few evenings at the Surrey 
Theatre and left the metropolis, to wait patiently a 


more favorable opportunity for an appearance in the 
great city. Though he had not met with the success 
which he both expected and deserved, still he had stood 
the test of a London audience and had not failed ; and 
his reputation and value were enhanced among country 
managers. 

While performing at Manchester, in 1834, he received 
a highly complimentary note from that gifted and ill- 
fated vocalist. Madam Malibran, who stated, that never, 
in the course of her professional career, had she wit¬ 
nessed a more interesting and powerful performance. A 
similar compliment was paid to him by Lady Wrixon 
Beecher, late Miss O’Neill, who said: “During my 
professional, as well as private life, I never saw so 
correct a portraiture of Othello amidst the principal 
luminaries of my day.” 

In 1848 he accepted another engagement at the Sur¬ 
rey, and made his appearance there in the character of 
Zanga. Upon this occasion the press was unanimous in 
its expression of unqualified approbation ; encomiums of 
the loftiest character were lavishly bestowed iipon him. 

After playing in all the principal cities of Europe for 
nearly twenty years, in 1867 he made arrangements to 
play in America, but he died at Lodez, Portugal, 
August 7, 1867, the day he had contracted to sail to 
New York. 



F. ROBSON AS JEM BAGGS IN “THE WANDERING MINSTREE.” 


Frederick Robson, comedian, was born in 1821 ; 
took early to the stage, and performed • for many years 
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in provincial companies. In 1845, thereabouts, he 
came up to London, and was engaged at the Grecian 
Theatre, City Road, and in 1848 made a great hit at 
the Olympic in the burlesques of “Macbeth” and “The 
Merchant of Venice.” He increased his reputation as 
Jem Baggs in the farce of “ The Wandering Minstrel,” 
the feeble humors of which he eked out by the comic 
song “ Villikins and his Dinah. “ The Yellow Dwarf,” 
“Boots at the Swan,” and “Medea,” in the burlesque 
of that name, were among his other successes. Robson 
was undoubtedly the greatest low comedian of his day, 
and probably the British stage has not had his equal 
since.— G. A. Sala m ^''The Atlantic ARnthlyT VoL 13. 

His career as an actor has been very short but very 
remarkable. He was born at Margate in 1821^ and at one 
time threatened to become one of those unnatural pro¬ 
ductions—an infant prodigy. When very young he had 
several opportunities of seeing Edmund Kean, before that 
great actor took his farewell benefit in 1830. He caught 
the most striking mannerisms of the tragedian, and 
succeeded in reproducing them with far more than the 
average skill of a precocious child with dramatic in¬ 
stincts.When Mr. Alfred Wigan gave up the 

Olympic in 1857, the house was taken by Mr. Robson, 
Mr. Emden and Mr. Bentinck, and for several years 
the new management prospered. Mr. Robson was the 
chief attraction, and he created a number of parts, such 
as Daddy Hardacre, Pawkins, in “Retained for the 
Defence,” and the old man in the “Porter’s Knot,” 
which will probably die with him. The terrible force 
of the first, the rich overflowing humor of the second, 
and the homely pathos of the third impersonation will 
long be remembered. His Wormwood in the “Lottery 
Ticket” and “Boots at the Swan” were equally good. 
In everything Mr. Robson did, with very few excep¬ 
tions, there was evidence of a deep study of life and an 
instinctive knowledge of human nature. Mr. Robson 
always thought for himself, and copied no traditional 
stage models. He was not like Liston or Munden, nor 
any of the great actors of a past time. He stood alone 
on a peculiar piece of ground—half-way between tragedy 
and comedy. No actor who ever trod the boards has 
given rise to more discussion as to his half-hidden capa¬ 
bilities. Many think that, in spite of his small though 
neat figure, he could have scaled the highest heights 
of tragedy ; others think that he was a mere farce actor, 
and little more. Our own impression is that he wanted 
nothing but confidence to do anything which fire, im¬ 
pulse and true genius can do.— Quoted in Hotten'‘s 
‘ ‘ Memoir. ’ ’ 

Mr. Robson died in 1864. 

Alfred Sydney Wigan was born in 1814. He was a 
native of Blackheath, and began life as a teacher of 
music. In 1838, however, he took to the stage, mak¬ 
ing his first appearance at the St. James’, under the 
name of Sydney. In the following year he assumed 
that of Wigan, and appeared at Covent Garden in 


Sheridan Knowles’ “Love.” In 1841 he married Miss 
Leonora Pincott (born in 1805 and died in 1884), an 
actress of repute. For the next fifteen years the Wigans 
played at the chief London theatres, and gained a high 
reputation as clever and finished delineators of char¬ 
acter. Mr. Wigan’s merits appeared in pieces like 
“The Bengal Tiger,” “The Lucky Friday,” “Still 
Waters Run Deep” and “Retribution.” In 1853 
became manager of the Olympic ; in i860 of the St. 
James’, where he remained until 1863 ; he then accepted 
an engagement at the Queen’s, Long Acre ; and played 
at the Gaiety in 1868 and 1869. The Wigans retired 
from the stage in 1874. He died in 1878; Mrs. Wigan 
died in 1884.— Celebrities of the Ce7itnry. 

Marcus Smith (son of Sol Smith) was born in New 
Orleans, 1829. We may say he was educated for the 
stage. He made his dbbiit at his native city, 1849, 
the St. Charles Theatre as Diggory, in “Family Jars,” 
thence went to New York, where, at Wallack’s, he be¬ 
came a great favorite. In 1863, in company with Emily 
Thorne, he opened the Winter Garden Theatre, but 
without much financial success. In 1866 he was lessee 
of the New York Theatre, and, indeed, has played at 
most of the theatres in New York and in the principal 
cities of the United States. In 1872 he went to Eng¬ 
land, where he became at once a favorite. In 1877 we 
find him supporting the general management of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, as great a fa¬ 
vorite as ever. Since that time he has been starring 
successfully in the Southern and Western States. 

Mrs. John Drew, perhaps the most versatile actress 
that has ever graced the American stage, was born in 
England, 1820, and came to America with her mother, 
Mrs. Kinloch, an actress of excellent repute. ]\Irs. Kin- 
loch was twice married, and by the first marriage with 
Mr. Lane, Louisa Lane was born. Miss Louisa Lane 
appeared on the Liverpool stage in 1827 Agib, in 
“Timour the Tartar,” and the same year, in Septem¬ 
ber, at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, as the 
Duke of York to Booth’s Richard HI. Some of her 
juvenile parts were Little Pickle, Paul, in “ The Wan¬ 
dering Boys.” In 1838 she married Henry Hunt, the 
comedian, who died at New York about 1846. In 1848 
she married George Mossop, the Irish comedian, who 
died in 1849 suddenly at Albany, and in the following 
year, 1850, she married John Drew, who died in 1862, 
leaving her with a large family. 

In 1853 Drew leased the Arch Street Theatre, 
which he successfully managed till his death, when his 
widow continued the management successfully till the 
present time, 1889, and is at this writing playing Lady 
Teazle to full houses. Her great character, however, is 
and has been for some time Mrs. Malaprop in Sheri¬ 
dan’s “Rivals,” which she generally plays to John Gil¬ 
bert’s Sir Anthony ;^and the announcement is now made 
for the coming season that the following great quartette 
will appear in “The Rivals Mrs. Drew as Mrs. Mala- 
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prop ; John Gilbert as Sir Anthony Absolute ; Joseph 
Jefferson as Bob Acres, and William J. Florence as Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. Mrs. Drew has resided for many 
years in Philadelphia, where she has raised and edu¬ 
cated a family of children, some of them now grown 
into talented men and women—John Drew, Jr., Georg- 
iana Drew, and Mrs. Bariyunore. 

John Drew, husband of the above, was born at Dub¬ 
lin, Ireland, in 1826; first appeared on the American 



JOHN DREW AS HANDY ANDY. 


stage about 1845 New York, and did not appear in 
Philadelphia till 1852. In 1855 he went to England, 
thence to Australia in 1858, and California in 1859 5 
Teturned to New York in 1861, and died at Philadel¬ 
phia, May 21, 1862. He was a comedian of fine taste 
and talent, and in Irish characters, though gentlemanly 
to a fault, he was always a favorite. 

Isabel Glyn was born in Edinburgh, 1825, made 
her debict on the London stage in 1848 as Lady Mac¬ 
beth. For the first year (1849) ^^e was under the man¬ 
agement of Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess’s Theatre. 
In 1850 she moved to Sadler’s-Wells, where she became 
the acknowledged rival of Helen Faucit, and the two 
actresses were considered the greatest on the English 
stage. Her round of characters were at this time Lady 
Macbeth, Cleopatra, Beatrice, Katherine (‘‘Taming of 
the Shrew”), Hermione, and other characters, as Bianca, 
Juliana, in “The Honeymoon,” Julia, in “The Hunch¬ 
back.” About 1854 she appeared as a reader. About 
1854 she married Mr. E. S. Dallas, a London lawyer. 

From 1852 to 1854 Miss Glyn rarely appeared on the 
stage. In the latter year, on Monday, October 2d, first 
performance at St. James’ Theatre of “ The King’s 
Rival” (Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade), she 


sustained the part of Miss Stewart. In 1855 Miss Glyn 
accepted an engagement at the New National Standard 
Theatre, Bishopsgate, and appeared there in a number 
of her favorite Shakespearian representations, “open¬ 
ing” on March 3d as Cleopatra (“Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra”), and continuing to act at the same theatre from 
time to time until 1857. In 1859 she had returned to 
the avocation of a “reader” in public of Shakespeare’s 
plays, her most successful selections being taken from 
the play last named. She followed this pursuit with 
unvarying success at intervals during the decade 1859-69. 
Miss Glyn appeared for a brief season at Sadler’s-Wells 
Theatre in 1859 in a “round” of Shakespearian parts, 
beginning with Lady Macbeth, performed there on Sat¬ 
urday, May 28th. After some years’ absence from the 
stage, in May, 1867, she reappeared at the Princess’s 
Theatre as Cleopatra, and, according to the AthencBtmi 
(May 18, 1867), “the triumph of the evening was the 
assumption by Miss Glyn of Cleopatra. The witchery 
of the blandishments, the Asiatic undulations of the 
form, the variety of the enchantments, the changes of 
mood, the impetuous passion, and in the end the noble 
resignation—all these points were brought out with an 
accuracy of elocution and with a force of genius which 
left no doubt on the mind that Miss Glyn is as great 
an actress as ever adorned the English stage.” The fol¬ 
lowing year (1868), April and May, she accepted a brief 
engagement at the Standard Theatre, appearing there 
as Hermione, in “A Winter’s Tale,” among other char¬ 
acters. Since the last-mentioned date Miss Glyn has 
rarely appeared on the boards of a theatre. She has 
principally devoted herself to the instruction and prep¬ 
aration of pupils for the stage, and to the “readings” 
already noticed. The first of these given by her in 
America were delivered in the autumn of 1870 at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, and consisted of selections from 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” More recently (June, 1878), 
Miss Glyn read from the same play in London ; and 
in 1879, she gave, with much success, “Readings from 
Shakespeare” at the Steinway Hall, London. 

About 1880 she retired into private life, and in 1889 
was the recipient of a most enthusiastic and successful 
benefit, at which all the great actors of London assisted. 

Charles Albert Fechter was born in London in 1823 
of French parentage, though his father was descended 
from a German stock. In 1836 the family returned to 
Paris, and Fechter, who was being brought up as a 
sculptor, soon developed such high talents for the stage 
that he secured engagements at some of the leading 
theatres, especially the Vaudeville. In 1846 he visited 
Berlin, and two years later made his first appearance in 
London, together with a French company engaged at the 
St. James’ Theatre. After rising to the highest position 
in his profession in Paris he visited England again in 
i860, acting at the Princess’s, where he astonished the 
critics by his impersonation of Hamlet. During the 
years that followed he frequently appeared in London, 
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and in 1870 undertook a very successful professional 
tour to the United States. Unfortunately this success 
induced him to establish theatres of his own, first at 
Boston, then at New York. But the attempts failed, 
and three years before his death Fechter retired to a 
small farm near Philadelphia, where he died. Besides 



CHARI^KS ALBERT FECHTER. 


Hamlet, his most celebrated parts were Othello, Monte 
Cristo, Ruy Bias and Claude Melnotte. His English 
was difficult to comprehend, owing to a strong French 
accent ; nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted that he 
was an artist of remarkable, though not of first-rate, 
power.— Ra^e Field.^ Charles Albert Fechter(Boston^ 
1882). 

Mr. Fechter died in 1879. 

Julia Dean Hayne was born in New York State, 
1830 ; she came of a good theatrical stock, her maternal 
grandfather being Samuel Drake, the pioneer manager 
of the West and the South. Her mother was the well- 
known Mrs. Drake, who at the time of her marriage 
with Mr. Dean was the widow of Fosdick. In her 
eleventh year she made her appearance as Lady Ellen, 
in ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,’’ at the New Theatre, 
Louisville, and in 1845 undertook regular business at 
the Bowery Theatre, New York, where she made her 
debut as Julia, in “The Hunchback,” and filled the 
house for weeks. In 1846 she played in Philadelphia 
with the same result. In 1855 she married Dr. Hayne, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, son of the celebrated 
senator, and in 1856 sailed for California, where she 
made a great success. She stayed in California till 
1858, when she returned to the East. In 1866 she was 
divorced from Hayne and married Mr. James Cooper, a 
merchant of New York. She appeared in Philadelphia 


at the Arch Street Theatre in 1867 as Ann Catherick,. 
in “The Woman in White.” Her last appearance on 
the stage was in New York, at the Broadway Theatre, in 
the same character. 

She was a charming Parthenia and an ideal Julia, at 
least till her trip to California ; after that, Mr. Hutton 
says, she seemed to have “changed her nature with 
her name and left her genius, with her spinsterhood, on 
the Pacific.”— Phelps^ '^Flayers of a Century.'''^ 

Mrs. F, W. Lander. Mrs. Lander, formerly Miss Jean 
Margaret Davenport, is a native of Great Britain, and 
was born in May, 1830. At the age of eight years she 
made her debat at the Richmond Theatre, New York, 
in the character of Little Pickle in “The Spoiled 
Child.” Her appearance was most successful, and with 
the advice of friends she studied and performed Richard 
the Third with equal eclat. After an engagement of 
twelve nights at the Hay market, London, she visited 
Leeds, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Dublin, Limerick, Cork, and was everywhere received 
with the greatest praise. While in Cork the steamer 
“Sirius” entered the harbor, and, without any previous 
preparation. Miss Davenport embarked on her, and ar¬ 
rived in New York June 17, 1838, being among the 
first visitors from England who steamed it to our shores. 



MRS. F. W. LANDER (mISS DAVENPORT). 


She immediately effected an engagement of twelve nights 
with Mr. Janies Wallack, of the old National Theatre, 
New York. First appeared in Philadelphia at the old 
Chestnut Street Theatre as Richard the Third, and in 
a new piece called “The Manager’s Daughter.” In 
Boston she appeared at the National Theatre, and after- 
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wards at the Lion Theatre, with the greatest success. 
After a Western tour, Miss Davenport returned to New 
York, performed a brief engagement at the Park Theatre, 
and sailed for the West Indies. In Paris and other prin¬ 
cipal cities of Europe she reaped every advantage, and 
reappeared on the stage at Dover and in London, in 
December, 1844, Juliet. She embarked at South¬ 
ampton on August 20, 1849, ^ second time 

landed in New York, making her appearance, Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1851, at the Astor Place Opera House. She 
has a beautiful cottage, of gray stone, on Massachusetts 
Bay, near Lynn. There she passes the summer months 
with her mother and a few intimate friends. On Oc¬ 
tober 13, i860, this lady was married at San Francisco, 
by the Rev. T. Starr King, to Colonel Frederick W. 
Lander. She then retired from the stage and returned 
with her husband to New York. Mr. Lander was an 
officer in the Federal army, and was killed in battle in 
November, 1862. Mrs. Lander then took up her resi¬ 
dence with her mother, at her country seat, but re¬ 
mained there only a short time. We next hear of her 
at Port Royal, South Carolina, where, in company with 
her mother, she took the entire charge of the hospital 
department, and rendered good service to her country 
in the holy cause of administering aid and comfort to 
the wounded soldiers. She remained there over a year, 
and then repaired to her home in Massachusetts. After 
a brief retirement she made her re-entry in public life 
at Niblo’s Garden, on February 6, 1865, in a pla}^ of 
her own translation, called ‘‘Mesalliance.’’ Since then 
she has appeared throughout the country with success. 
Mrs. Lander ranks among the most accomplished of the 
tragic actresses of the day, and in the quiet characters 
of the drama is equal to any actress on the American 
stage.— Brozvn''s ^''History of the American StdgeE 

On the 14th of August Miss Davenport, aged eleven, 
appeared in Richard and the “Manager’s Daughter ; ” on 
the i6th as Sir Peter Teazle and also in a protean farce, 
ill which she played seven characters ; on the 20th as 
Douglas, supported by amateurs ; on the 23d, 25th and 
27th as “Tom, the Dumb Boy of Manchester,” and at 
a benefit performance on the 29th. She also appeared 
one night for the benefit of the amateurs, who have 
supported her during her engagement, which was par¬ 
ticularly successful in every way. 

Jean Margaret Davenport Lander is a native of Great 
Britain, and made her dkbitt at an early age as Little 
Pickle. Her success was so great that she was speedily 
set to studying, and soon after came out in “Richard 
HI. ” as an infant prodigy. She displayed great ability 
and was said by some to far exceed Burke. Unlike 
him, at least, her successes were not confined to her 
earlier years, but as she grew older, and after several 
European tours as a child actress, she came out as Juliet 
and assumed an important position in the dramatic 
world. On the 13th of October, i860, she married Col¬ 
onel Frederick W. Lander and left the stage. He died 


from wounds received in battle two years after, and Mrs. 
Lander, with a noble self-devotion, ministered for many 
months to the sick and dying soldiers at Port Royal, 
South Carolina. In 1865 she returned to the stage and 
became what she is still, one of its brightest ornaments, 
although not so much the fashion as once she was. 
She was the original Camille in this country, and one 
of the best ever seen here. She lives at Lynn, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and is as highly respected as a woman as she 
ever was regarded as an actress. Her last appearance in' 
Albany was under Mr. Albaugh’s management, when a 
version of “The Scarlet Letter” was produced. It is 
stated, upon good authority, that little Jean Davenport 
was the original which Dickens caricatured so unmerci¬ 
fully as “Miss Ninetta Crumels, the Infant Phenome¬ 
non,” in “Nicholas Nickleby.” It is said she was first 
taken to the theatre by a servant unbeknown to her 
parents and against their wishes. She betrayed herself 
next day by humming one of the tunes she heard there.. 
— Phelps^ ^Flayers of a Centtcry.'^'' 



ROSSI AS HAMI.RT. 


Ernesto Rossi was born in Leghorn, Italy, in 1829, 
and is considered in Italy worthy of being classed with 
Ristori and Salvini. Signor Rossi’s success in America 
has been “qualified.” The critics cannot agree as to 
his merits. Those of Boston place him above Salvini,. 
whereas the New Yorkers appear to find fault with 
much that he does, and to be slightly hypercritical.. 
Mr. Maybury Flemming, the able dramatic critic of 
The Evening Mail., has written some exceedingly clever 
articles on each of Rossi’s performances, and considers 
the Romeo of this great tragedian as by far his finest 
role. His Othello certainly never pleased, even in Italy, 
as much as Salvini’s ; but, on the other hand, the 
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Italians give him the palm, over his only rival, as 
Hamlet. Mr. Flemming remarks of Rossi, in Othello, 
and with truth : “ It is a somewhat venturesome guess 
for one to say what an actor’s conception of a charac¬ 
ter may be, for frequently his physical capabilities do 
not reach even to the exhibition of his theatrical idea 
of a part, and it is therefore impossible to state just in 
what light Signor Rossi regards Othello. His perform¬ 
ance of the part, however, was extremely sensual and 
coarse, unabashed lewdness being on many occasions its 
salient feature. It need not be said that this was dis¬ 
tasteful in the highest degree, not only to lovers of 
Shakespeare, and to those who take a poetic view of 
the character, but even to those, if there were any, who 
were willing to accept as the true Othello, with all his 
traits, that which they then saw before them. The 
display of a man’s coarsest appetites on the stage can¬ 
not but be offensive, and especially so when they are 
put forward as attributes of a personage upon whom 
we are accustomed to look as something of a hero and 
worthy of a reasonable degree of respect. We cannot 
condemn a conception of the character of Othello which 
gives him violent passions of barbaric intensity and 
barbaric disregard of the usual restraints which curb the 
expression of strong feeling in the somewhat monoto¬ 
nous thing which we call a civilized man. But Othello 
is not all passionate barbarian. He has a large magnifi¬ 
cent body, fitted to hold passion in all the grand purity 
of its unbitted and unspurred force. But he has also a 
large brain, else he would never have been the general 
of the armies of Venice. He has also a large generous 
disposition, else he could never have loved Desdemona 
so absorbingly as to put his unhoused, free condition 
into circumscription and confine for her sake. He has 
a superb delicacy of sentiment such as we are told is 
often found in the loftiest strains of savage blood. His 
personality is romantic in the highest degree, and in 
the highest degree manly. Salvini, of the players who 
have most recently tried it here, came nearest the 
Othello of Shakespeare, because he infused into his 
impersonation all the brutal violence of the Moor’s 
nature, while tempering it by his dominant brain 
power and his almost childish warmth of heart. Rossi 
is charmingly romantic, in a material, not in a poetic 
sense, and seems enveloped in an atmosphere of rich 
emotion and of sheer physical daring and accomplish¬ 
ment, and this, we fancy, is a peculiarity which will be 
found to pervade and enwrap, in various phases of 
ideality, all his personations.” On his visit to America 
he alternated his Othello with the representation of 
Hamlet. On the merits of the latter performance there 
was wide difference of opinion. 

Fanny Janaushek was born in Prague, in 1830, and 
is said to have had to endure great hardships in her 
early career. She first appeared on the American stage 
in 1867 at the Academy of Music, New York, as Medea. 
On this visit to America she played in German, but 


by 1871 she had sufficiently mastered English to play in 
that language. ]\Iadame Janaushek may be styled truly 
a grand actress and has won the praise of the cultured 
public all over America. Her chief rbles are Deborah, 


JANAUSHEK AS MEG MERRILIES. 

Bianca, Mary Stuart and Queen Elizabeth, ]\Iedea, Lady 
Dedlock, Lady Macbeth, Queen Katherine, etc. ; and for 
the last few years previous to her accident at Newport, 
Rhode Island (which caused her temporary retirement 
from the stage), she has played Meg Merrilies with 
great success. Her chief excellence is massive strength, 
and she has the true artist’s finish and grace. 

Madame Janaushek began her career as a child-actress 
in Bohemia. She was a mature woman when, twenty 
years ago, she first appeared in this countiy^ at the old 
Thalia Theatre, in German tragedy. Two seasons of 
actine in the vernacular convinced her that there was 
no money to be made out of the German population of 
this country, and, like the resolute woman that she is, 
she set to work to learn English. She retired for a 
season to a little seaside resort and labored with two 
tutors. Next season she appeared in a repertoire of 
legitimate roles in the English language, and the 
public, wdiich had been mystified by her German 
tragedy, now recognized her as a tragedienne of ex¬ 
traordinary ability, who reached heights which had never 
before been touched, save by Rachel, Ristori and Char¬ 
lotte Cushman. Acting is, and always has been, 
Madame Janaushek’s life. Probably for this reason she 
forgot that audiences, and especially American audi¬ 
ences, are fickle, and that they love not only variety 
but are passionately fond of youth. Janaushek should 
have retired ten years ago. Then she had fame and 
fortune. Her diamonds, the gifts of emperors, kings, 
and other potentates, were the envy of her coevals. 
Where are the fame, the fortune and the jewels now? 
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Perhaps gone where the woodbine twineth,” but 
certainly not among portable property of the present 
day.— M. Morton^ in The Theatre^ New York. 

Kate Reignolds was born in England about 1832. 
She is descended from an old county family in Surrey. 
Her father was a staff officer of Wellington at Water¬ 
loo. At the age of fourteen she came to America, and 
as her mother was connected with theatricals and visit¬ 
ing the West, little Kate was engaged to play children’s 
parts. According to a clever little work entitled “Yes¬ 
terdays with Actors,” published by her in 1887 (Boston : 
Clippies & Co.), she was first regularly introduced to 
the stage by Edwin Forrest, at the Broadway Theatre, 
she playing Virginia to Mr. Forrest’s Virginius. She 
seems to have been a great favorite with the great 
actor. She afterwards became leading lady and an im¬ 
mense favorite at Burton’s Chambers Street Theatre. 
Thence she went to Eaura Keene’s, and in 1868 to 
London, and made quite a success at the Princess’s 
Theatre, where she played Violante in “The Wonder,” 
and other characters. On her return to America she 
starred in all the chief cities of the United States and 
Canada. In the latter country she was especially well 
received. Her style as a writer, as shown in her book 
referred to above, shows her a clever, cultured lady. 
She has been twice married : first to Henry Farren, the 
English actor, in 1857 \ St. Louis, in 

1857. Shortly afterwards, in i860, she married Mr. 
Erving Winslow, of Boston, and retired from the stage. 
She still resides in Boston. 

Maggie Mitchell, one of the greatest favorites, for 
nearly two generations, that has appeared on the Amer¬ 
ican stage, was born in New York in 1832, and may 
be said to have been born on the stage, because she 
was used as a child on the stage before she could walk, 
and when she could walk took a child’s part in the Old 
Bowery Theatre before she was five years old. She 
made her dkhut as an actress as Julia in “The Soldier’s 
Daughter” at Burton’s Chambers Street Theatre. She 
achieved a fair success in various cities as the French 
Spy, the Young Prince, Kally O’Sheil, Satan in Paris, 
and Constance in “The Love Chase;” but her great 
rdle.^ with which her name will be most permanently 
associated, is Fanchon, in which she appeared for the 
first time at Laura Keene’s Theatre in 1862. This 
play is an adaptation of George Sand’s novel, “La 
Petite Fadette.” She played the part for many years, 
and although good pieces followed in which she pleased 
the public—“Jane Eyre,” “The Pearl of Savoy” and 
“Mignon”—she never surpassed her success of Fanchon. 

Maggie Mitchell is still, 1889, on the stage. In 1868 
she was married to a gentleman in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with whom she lived for twenty years very happily ; 
but in 1889 she has applied for legal separation. 

Maggie Mitchell, unlike Lotta, is a married woman, 
and, like Lotta, has a horribly prosaic name. Lotta’s 
name is Crabtree. Maggie’s name is Paddock. Song 


and dance soubrettes, like other actresses, cannot be 
too careful in the choice of their parents, their hus¬ 
bands and their names. Maggie Mitchell made her 
great hit with “Fanchon the Cricket,” about 1861, and 
has been chirping, frolicking and amassing ducats ever 
since. She has a fine villa at Long Branch and an 
uptown house near Fifth avenue. If you saw this 
little pale-faced body in one of these houses, surrounded 
by her two children and the friends whom her hos¬ 
pitality summons, you could hardly divine that it was 
she who looked out at you with her gray eyes in 
‘ ‘ Lorie ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Pearl of Savoy, ” in “ Mignon ’ ’ and 
‘ ‘ Maggie and Midget. ’ ’ A severe student of her parts, 
an intelligent and active disciplinarian of her troupe, 
Maggie Mitchell leaves me cold. There isn’t the 



MAGGIE MITCHELE. 


witchery of Theo, the genuine fun of Schrott about 
her. And yet wherever she goes to play, 

“The full benches to late comers doom 
No room for standing, miscalled standing roo^nV 

—Lewiss Rosenthal^ in “ The Theatre'' New York. 

J. B. Roberts was born at Wilmington, Delaware, in 
1818, and about 1838 appeared on the stage of the 
Walnut Street Theatre as Richmond to the elder Booth’s 
Richard. He appeared as Sir Giles Overreach at Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, 1857, with great success ; and 
after a prolonged engagement he made a star tour of 
the chief cities of England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
played a second engagement at the Lyceum Theatre 
under the management of Falconer. In 1858 he re¬ 
turned to America, and was accounted one of the best 
tragedians on the American stage; and certainly one of 
the finest elocutionists speaking the English language. 
In 1879 retired from the stage and opened a school 
of elocution, in which he has been deservedly success¬ 
ful. 

John E. McCullough whs born near Londonderry in 
1832, and was brought to America by his father in 1847. 
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It is said that at this time, age fifteen, he could read 
but could not write ; but he soon remedied this neglect. 
He was apprenticed to the trade of a carpenter, and 
joined an amateur actors’ club called the Boothenian 
Dramatic Association of Philadelphia. He was ‘‘stage- 





struck,” and was allowed the opportunity of a debut at 
the Arch Street Theatre, August 15, 1857, as the ser¬ 
vant in ‘‘The Belle’s Stratagem.” His salary was $4 
per week, which in the following season was increased 
to $10, and his duties also increased in importance. 
In i86o-’6i he made an engagement with E. E. Daven¬ 
port for the Howard, Boston, and next year was en¬ 
gaged to support Edwin Forrest, an engagement which 
lasted six years. In 1868 Mr. McCullough went to 
California, and remained there three years, being (in 
1869) associated with Mr. Eawrence Barrett in the open¬ 
ing of the Bush Street Theatre. Mr. McCullough had 
made Forrest his model, and he was a successful copy 
of the great original, and on the death of Forrest he 
was instantly recognized as his legitimate successor in 
such characters as Spartacus, Metamora, Jack Cade, 
Virginius, Pythias, which Mr. McCullough successfully 
represented till his decease. 

In 1874 he played Richelieu and Hamlet successfully 
at Booth’s Theatre, New York. In 1877 ^e repeated 
these characters at Booth’s Theatre, and added Othello, 
lago. King Tear and Richard-HI. 

In 1881 Mr. McCullough visited England, and we 


subjoin a pleasant memorandum of his departure, copied 
from the London Theatre.^ a magazine devoted to the 
stage : John McCullough is idolized in the artistic circles 
of America. Listen to what his friends think of him 
on the other side, and how they parted from him be¬ 
fore he sailed for England : “John McCullough sailed 
for England on Tuesday, to open at Drury Lane in 
‘Virginius’ on the 25th (April, 1881). He played his 
farewell engagement at Memphis, and was entertained 
by thirty or forty friends at a farewell banquet at Del- 
monico’s on Monday night. The proceedings were quite 
informal, and included speeches by everybody present 
and a delicious poem by William Winter. We have no 
hesitation in predicting McCullough’s success at Drury 
Lane. As a tragedian he occupies a position so distinct 
from the classical tragedy of Booth and the melo¬ 
dramatic tragedy of Irving, that in England, as in this 
country, he will take his own place without rivalry or 
opposition. As a man, he has the glorious faculty of 
making friends easily and keeping them securely, and 
we may be sure that such English tragedians as Barry, 
Sullivan and Creswick, the legitimate successors of 
Phelps, will be among the first to welcome him heartily. 
His bright, sunny, generous nature, his remarkable ad¬ 
vantages of face and figure, and the hard study which 
he has bestowed upon every character he plays will be 
thoroughly appreciated by the English critics and public. 
Booth has made an unequalled success with the critics ; 
but the public have not warmed to his cold, correct 
style. McCullough will captivate both. England will 
have, in Booth and McCullough, the finest representatives 
of American tragic acting, and we confess we are proud 
to call the attention of the Old World to these products 
of American culture, and we await with satisfaction the 
inevitable comparisons which will be made between 
them and English actors of equal rank. Not even For¬ 
rest, in the height of his popularity, left this country 
with so many friends to hope and expect his success 
abroad ; but McCullough, unlike Forrest, will meet with 
almost as devoted friends in London, made during his 
previous visits to the British metropolis .—''The Theatre.'^ ” 

The following will show how the expectation of his 
American friends was verified. On Saturday, May 14th, 
Mr. John McCullough played Othello at Drury Lane, 
supported by Mr. Hermann Vezin as lago ; Miss Belle 
Bateman as Desdemona; Mr. Barnes as Cassio ; Mr. A. 
Harris as Roderigo, and Mrs. Arthur Stirling a remark¬ 
able and singularly excellent Emilia. Mr. McCullough’s 
Othello has been thus described : 

From Mr. John McCullough we have the Othello of 
the camp and field. He is a soldier every inch of him; 
his step is stately, his grip as iron, his arms have 
clearly had their “dearest action in the tented field.” 
Rude in speech, with none of “those soft parts of con¬ 
versation that chamberers have;” accustomed to canni¬ 
bals and anthropophagi, and hair-breadth “scapes and 
moving accident by flood and field,” he is just an un- 
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couth warrior caught in the toils of love. When he 
hears the Duke allude to more wars and expeditions, 
this bold Othello seems to neigh like an old war-horse. 
We can see such an Othello rejoicing in the ‘‘plumed 
troop and the big wars that make ambition virtue, the 
spirit-stirring drum and the ear-piercing fife, the royal 
banner, and all the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war’’ as the only things that step between him and his 
domestic satisfaction. He has no need to tell us that 
in Aleppo once, where a turban’d Turk beat a Venetian 
and traduc’d the State, this strong, kind-hearted, im¬ 
petuous fellow ‘ ‘ took by the throat the circumcised 
dog” and made an end of him; for these things are 
the outcome of the Othello as now represented to inter¬ 
est and distract us at the same time. 

It will be said that there is very much more than 
this in Othello, and that the part is not played physic¬ 
ally alone. Salvini was all this, and how much in 
addition? Superb in stature and melodious in voice, 
he had that something called genius which no effort 
can procure. After Salvini the Othellos of the stage 
are inevitably disappointing. They must be so. The 
critical palate becomes in time as delicate and fanciful 
as that of an experienced connoisseur in wines. The 
Othello of John McCullough cannot satisfy such as 
these. He has no such object in view. He is an actor 
of the people, rough, it is true, unequal, old-fashioned, 
as we now express it, but there is a boldness of treat¬ 
ment, a firmness of grasp, and a hold upon the multi¬ 
tude that can be distinguished from trickiness, claptrap 
and rant. We can conceive an actor like Mr. McCul¬ 
lough taking his Virginius, his Othello, and his Mark 
Antony to the Far West, among the rough toilers, the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and making 
more effect there than anything short of genius. He is 
the actor for a large stage and a large audience, and he 
paints his effects boldly with a coarse brush. This is, 
no doubt, why the Drury Lane audience warmed in¬ 
stantly to the actor, liked his firm stride, listened to 
his deep tones, and detected a terrible meaning in his 
savage passion. An artist of polish, precision, and fan¬ 
tastic fastidiousness might have failed on the very scene 
were McCullough succeeded.”— T/te ^Tondon Era.'''' 

The following is an excellent summary of John Mc¬ 
Cullough’s excellence : 

McCullough devoted, under ordinary conditions, more 
time and thought to study than many people imagined. 
He occupied much of his time in reading the works of 
Shakespearian commentators, and never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity of improving his performances, nor did he ever 
reject a valuable suggestion as to make up and cos¬ 
tume, in regard to which he considered himself particu¬ 
larly indebted to Mr. Steele Mackaye. He had a natural 
love and a finely attuned ear for poetry, and while he was 
in London, would often recite Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
centennial tribute to Thomas Moore. I shall never 
think of these verses, which begin “Enchanter of 


Erin,” without recalling the vibration of those deep- 
chested tones now forever silent. In an artificial world, 
and a .society particularly prone to all uncharitableness, 
McCullouo:h managed to retain a wholesome nature and 
an integrity of disposition that would alone render him 
remarkable. If he had any grievances, he never made 
the mistake of alluding to them, and he seemed to move 
through life embodying the precept of good will of all. 
Entirely devoid of petty malice, utterly free from pro¬ 
fessional jealousy, full of loving-kindness to those he 
liked, and discreetly reticent concerning those who had 
wronged or offended even his liberal and long-suffering 
nature, McCullough reminded me of no character in 
fiction so much as the Nabob of Daudet. Like that 
simple man, he was beset with all sorts of demands and 
desires, knd encumbered with the varied aspirations from 
which no successful personage is exempt, and yet he 
managed to keep in the good will of the people about 
him to an extent which the efforts of an accomplished 
tactician might not have attained. His friends, who 
were pained and saddened almost beyond expression by 
the piteous spectacle of his slow decay, are not unnat¬ 
urally less shocked at his release by death, than had 
he been struck down in health and strength, and those 
who have been in England throughout the period of 
his decline are glad to remember him as the John 
McCullough of four years ago, not merely as “the best 
Roman actor seen this many a day,” but the strong 
and hearty man whose smile brightened even dull Lon¬ 
don town, and the warm grasp of whose hand w’as that 
of one whose name was truth. — Clmto 7 i Shcart^ in the 
^Eoston HeraldT November 25, 1885. 

John Lawrence Toole (born 1832), comedian, and the 
son of the civic toastmaster, was educated at the City 
of London School, and made his first appearance on 
the boards at the Haymarket Theatre in 1852. After 
playing in Ireland and the provinces, he appeared at 
the Lyceum, under Charles Dillon’s management, from 
1856 to 1859, and then became a member of the new 
Adelphi Company. In the same year he. created Mr. 
Spriggins, in “Ici on parle Frangais;” and in 1862, 
Caleb Plummer, in Mr. Boucicault’s “Dot,” founded 
on “The Cricket on the Hearth.” This was one of 
the semi-pathetic, semi-ludicrous characters in which 
Mr. Toole was particularly at home, and similar to it 
were his Joe Bright in “Through Fire and Water” 
(1868), Michael Garner in H. J. Byron’s “Dearer than 
Life,” produced at the Queen’s in 1868, and Dick Dol- 
land, in “Uncle Dick’s Darling” (1869), at the Gaiety. 
At the same theatre he appeared in “Paul Pry” and 
“The Spitalfields Weaver.” Mr. Toole made a success¬ 
ful tour in the United States in 1875, and in November, 
1879, became lessee and manager of the Folly Theatre, 
subsequently rechristened “Toole’s.” The most suc¬ 
cessful plays subsequently produced were Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s “A Fool and his Money” and “The Upper 
Crust,” and Mr. Burnand’s burlesques, “Stage-Dora” and 
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“Paw Clawdian.” Mr. Toole is also known for his 
humorous sketches, of which “Trying a Magistrate’’ 
is perhaps the most popular. 

There is no gift of the actor of low comedy which 
Mr. Toole does not possess in a high degree. His in¬ 
dividuality is as comic as that of the best of his pre¬ 
decessors ; his vitality is as unflagging as theirs ; his 
method as irregular and as effective. Tike them, he is 
exuberant, untiring, irrepressible ; an actor off* the stage 
' as much as upon it; drawing from a species of imag¬ 
ination rules fitted only for guidance upon an occasion, 
and wholly unsuited for codification in any manual of 
art; holding of a part, as lawyers maintain of a case, 



JOHN L. TOOLE AS THE SQUIRE, 

In “The Villainous Squire and The Village Rose.” 


that each carries its own law. Tike them, too, he has 
won a purely personal affection and regard that extends 
far beyond the range of those to whom he is known 
and embraces most lovers of laughter and innocent en¬ 
joyment. It is, however, as a broadly comic actor his 
chief reputation has been made, and it is in connec¬ 
tion with low comedy his name will descend to future 
generations. Mr. Toole is unequalled in the expres¬ 
sion of comic bewilderment. Unlike some of the best 
remembered of his predecessors who assumed, in face 
of difficulty, a stolidity against which fate itself seemed 
powerless, he contrives to add to his comic perplexi¬ 
ties by his own apparent quickness of invention. He 
is always ready with an explanation which is invaria- 


hly wrong, and thus, like Chaos in “ Paradise Tost,’’ 
he 

“By decisioD more embroils the fray.” 

His vulgarity upon the stage is like his perplexity in 
the total absence of stupidity. In Chawles he presents 
a footman who has inherited wealth and made a bid 
for position. No type of vulgarity can be more 
familiar than this. In watching, however, the diffi¬ 
culties and entanglements brought upon the would-be 
aristocrat by his ignorance of the manners and modes 
of speech of those with and among wh6m he seeks to 
live, we are more impressed by the ingenuity of the 
interpretation he fixes upon what is unfamiliar, than 
tickled by its absurdity. A certain element of manli¬ 
ness, so to speak, enters into his farce. Paul Pry even, 
the most contemptible of busybodies, and the most in¬ 
curable of sneaks, is not in his hands wholly despicable. 
If nobody else believes in him, he believes in himself, 
and he acts up to his own code, such as it is. In 
Chawles, in Spriggins, and in the Spitalfields Weaver, 
the manliness forms a distinct feature. A conscience 
is preserved through the wildest extravagances, and in 
the exposition of a preposterous vanity, and in the 
pursuit of an unsanctified gain, he still retains a 
measure of our respect. Mr. Toole’s position as an 
actor of low comedy and as a humorist is now secure. 
He is not free from the faults of his craft; and the 
means he adopts to force a laugh are not always artis¬ 
tic. There is, however, behind these things, a rich, 
ripe, overflowing nature, which is sure to tell in the 
end, and the memory of extravagance in method is 
blotted out as soon as the “touch of nature” is felt. 
Geniality, joyousness, emotion, are Mr. Toole’s own in 
an enviable degree. His heart is in his work, and he 
is badly fitted indeed wdth a part if the note of sym¬ 
pathy is not struck in the andience.—Tosep/i Knight.^ in 
“ The TheatreT January.^ 1880. 

Henry Edwards was born at Ross, Herefordshire, 
England in August, 1831. He finished his education 
under the Rev. Abraham Tauder, son of the friend of 
Robert Burns, and studied for the law in his father’s 
office. He soon abandoned the calling for which he 
was intended, and entered the ranks of commerce, 
settling in Tondon in 1848. In the following year he 
became a member of the Western Dramatic Amateur 
Society, which numbered amongst its supporters the 
late Walter Montgomery, Taura Keene, Caroline Heath 
(Mrs. Wilson Barrett), John T. Toole, John Crawford 
Wilson, Mrs. Newberiy^, and others. In company with 
his associates he played many important parts, the 
scene of their performance being Miss Kelley’s Theatre, 
Dean street, Soho, now the Royalty. In 1853 he 
emigrated to Australia, passing three years in the bush, 
and went on the stage professionally at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Melbourne, under the management of Charles 
Young, then the husband of Mrs. Herman Vezin, who 
was the leading lady. His first part was Titus, in 
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Virginius,” the character of the centurion being 
played by the lamented tragedian, Gustavus V. Brooke. 
He supported Brooke in juvenile parts for more than 
one season, and went as leading man to Tasmania, under 
the management of the late Charles Poole. He again 
joined Brooke, and for six or seven years was his sec¬ 
ond, playing lago, Macduff, De Mauprat, Icilius, etc., 
until, in 1861, he became the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne, Mr. Brooke being the lessee. He 
subsequently travelled with Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean, 
playing Falconbridge, Henry Eighth, Coitier, Lord 
Trinket, and other parts. In 1865 he went to New 
Zealand, and managed theatres in Auckland and Hoki- 
tiki. He left the Australian colonies early in 1866, and 
passed four months in Lima, giving, in all, thirty-three 
performances in the Peruvian capital and in Callao, 
aided by a sniMl company. He also gave entertain¬ 
ments in Panama. He arrived in San Francisco in 
October, 1866, under engagement to Thomas Maguire, 
opened in that city as Othello to the lago of John Mc¬ 
Cullough, and afterwards played Pythias, Sir Antony 
Absolute, Marc Antony, Petruchio, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Julian St. Pierre, and Sir John FalstafiF. At the open¬ 
ing of the California Theatre, he joined Barrett and 
McCullough’s company, and remained to the close of 
the latter’s management. In 1878 he was induced to 
visit Boston, and appeared in the Boston Theatre as 
Master Walter to the Julia of Miss Mary Anderson, 
and afterwards as Mercutio, Macduff, etc. His per¬ 
formances in Boston were highly praised by Longfellow, 
James T. Fields, Dr. Holmes, and others of the New 
England capital. In 1879 opened at Wallack’s 
Theatre (now the Star) in Byron’s comedy of ‘‘Our 
Girls,” and has since continued a member of the com¬ 
pany of that establishment, of which he is stage direc¬ 
tor. Mr. Edwards is an earnest entomologist, and has 
devoted considerable time to his favorite study, upon 
which he has written very much, and upon which he 
is regarded as one of the leading authorities in the 
United States. 

John Sleeper Clarke was born in Maryland in 1834. 
His mother was a granddaughter of John King, Esq., 
who was Head Elder of the East India Company, Lon¬ 
don, and his grandfather, Stephen Clarke, was a mer¬ 
chant in the Strand. His father died when the subject 
of this sketch was three, years old. At an early age 
Mr. Clarke evinced a predilection for the stage, and was, 
with Mr. Edwin Booth, the “head and front” of a little 
band of juvenile Thespians, the two lads enacting op¬ 
posite parts in tragedy, which Clarke conceived at the 
time to be his particular fo 7 'te. By the earnest desire 
of his mother, he entered the office of Elisha R. Sprague, 
Esq., of Baltimore, for the purpose of preparing himself 
for the legal profession, but, preferring Shakespeare and 
the drama to musty parchments and the acts of the Re¬ 
vised Statutes, he determined to adopt the stage as a 
profession. He began his first regular engagement at 


the “Old Chestfiut” (Sixth and Chestnut streets), Phila¬ 
delphia, as Soto, in “She Would and She Would Not,” 
August 28, 1852. In August, 1855, he became a mem- 
ber of the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where he 
was the leading comedian until June, 1858, when he 
became joint lessee and manager with Mr. William 
Wheatley, making occasional “starring” visits to the 
Southern cities, which were always highly successful. 

In the year 1861 Messrs. Wheatley and Clarke re¬ 
tired from the management of the Arch Street Theatre, 



JOHN S. CLARKE AS MAJOR WELLINGTON DE BOOTS. 


and in the same year Mr. Clarke appeared in New York, 
and made a “hit” almost unprecedented. 

George W. Curtis, after witnessing Mr. Clarke’s per¬ 
formance of Farmer Ashfield and Toodles, at the Winter 
Garden Theatre, wrote home : “By far the finest artist 
that has been seen upon these boards since Rachel.” 
For seven years he filled annually a star engagement at 
New York, generally of one hundred nights’ duration, 
and regularly acting for shorter periods in all the prin¬ 
cipal cities of America. In 1863 became joint-lessee 
of the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, and still 
continued until 1867, in the spring of which year the 
establishment was destroyed by fire. He purchased the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and in 1866 be¬ 
came joint-lessee of the Boston Theatre, thus bein? 
simirltaneously in the management of leading theatres 
in the three principal cities of the United States. In 
the autumn of 1866 he made his first professional ap¬ 
pearance in Boston, where his performances met with 
immediate and unequivocal success. The critic of the 
Boston Post wrote: “The best comic acting we have 
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had for years.” In 1867 he made his first appearance 
in London at the St. James’ Theatre, acting Major 
Wellington de Boots in “A Widow Hunt,” a character 
which he has sustained quite two thousand times. He 
drew distinguished audiences to the St. James’, and was 
highly complimented upon his acting by many excel¬ 
lent judges, including the late Lord Lytton and the late 
Charles Dickens. Mr. Oxenford, then the critic of the 
Ttnies^ wrote in that journal: “Mr. Clarke remains 
permanently as Major Wellington de Boots, who, as he 
at present stands, is purely a creation of his own. 
Naturally a poltroon of the most contemptible kind, but 
too good-humored to be utterly contemptible, De Boots 
is impelled by his name to serve in the militia, and 
affects a soldier-like air for which he is wholly unfitted. 
The obvious aim of the actor would be to treat him as 
a mere Bobadil, but he is nothing of the kind in the 
hands of Mr. Clarke. The smallness of the swagger, 
the feeble pomp of manner and voice, the propensity to 
gallantry that now and then lights up the face, so as 
almost to change the features, and a curious sort of 
fortitude under degradation that supplies the place of 
courage, 'belong to De Boots alone, and this sole owner¬ 
ship is confessed by a thousand minute touches, which 
cannot possibly be described, but which bear witness to 
the inexhaustible invention of the actor. An actor who 
can play Tyke and Major de Boots, and produce a sen¬ 
sation in both, is an unquestionable acquisition to the 
London stage.” 

On November 6, 1868, he made his first appearance 
at the Strand Theatre. The Times remarked as follows: 
“He was to have come out on Saturday, but at the 
request of the Prince of Wales he appeared on the pre¬ 
vious evening, when the audience comprised, besides the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Queen of Holland 
and Mr. Reverdy Johnson.” This engagement extended 
to 500 nights. At the Strand Mr. Clarke revived “The 
Heir-at-Law,” which was acted 150 nights—a wonder¬ 
ful ‘ ‘ run ’ ’ for an ‘ ‘ old comedy ’ ’ eighteen years ago. 

Mr. Clarke reappeared in New York on April 17, 1870, 
before a crowded and cultivated audience. This eneaee- 
ment extended to forty-two performances. The receipts 
of his first week in New York amounted to $12,000. 
He then performed successfully in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, Hartford, New Haven, and fifty nights in 
Philadelphia, where the musicians were nightly re¬ 
moved from the orchestra to accommodate the public. 

He next appeared in London at the Strand Theatre, 
commencing March 9, 1872, continuing for upwards of 
sixty consecutive nights as Dr. Ollapod in the “Poor 
Gentleman,” and subsequently playing “Paul Pry.” 
In the ensuing autumn he became proprietor of the 
Charing Cross Theatre (now Toole’s), where he acted 
Acres in “The Rivals” for 130 successive times. After 
a brief interim he played a remarkable engagement of 
sixty nights at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Mr. Clarke has been a “specialty” on the London 
stage for twenty years. No living actor has been—in¬ 
variably as a “star”—before the London public for so 
long a period. He has performed—always as an indi¬ 
vidual feature—at the St. James’ Theatre, under Miss 
Herbert’s management; at the Haymarket, under Buck- 
stone’s; at the Adelphi, under Chatterton’s; the Prin¬ 
cess’s, under George Vining’s ; the Strand, under Mrs. 
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Swanborough’s ; as well as at the Vaudeville, Olympic, 
the Avenue, etc. supported at different periods by Mrs. 
Stirling, Ada Cavendish, Mrs. Bernard Beere, George 
Belmore, Walter Lacy, Edward Terry, W. H. Vernon, 
David James and Henry Irving. He is now, perhaps, 
the largest owner of theatrical property in the world, 
being sole proprietor of the Walnut Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, the oldest theatre in America ; the Opera House, 
Broad street, in the same city, and the Strand Theatre, 
London. 

Mr. Clarke played in the principal American cities in 
1888 a round of his principal characters, but on the 
decease of his wife in that year he returned to Eng¬ 
land. 

George Rignold was for several years at the Bath 
and Bristol theatres. He first attracted notice on the 
London stage by his praiseworthy performances in 1870 
and two following years at the Queen’s Theatre, where 
he first appeared' as Sir John Brydges, in “’Twixt Axe 
and Crown,” and subsequently as Father Isambard, in 
Tom Taylor’s drama “Joan of Arc;” Wenzel in W. 
G. Wills’ drama of “Hinko,” etc. During 1872 at 
that theatre he successively sustained the part of Pos¬ 
thumus in a revival of “ Cymbeline ; ” of Icilius in a 
revival of “ Virginius ; ” of M. Th^ophile Ferron in 
Richard Lee’s original comedy “Ordeal by Touch ; ” 
of Romeo in a revival of “Romeo and Juliet;” and, 
lastly, of Amos Clark in Watts Phillips’ drama of that 
name. He has twice visited Australia and the United 
States. He has added to his reputation by his revival 
and interesting impersonation of Henry V. 
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Edwin Thomas Booth was born on the 13111 of No- 
vember, 1833. 



EDWIN THOMAS BOOTH. 


His father, the celebrated Junius Brutus Booth, owned 
a farm in Harford county, Maryland, and Edwin was 
born there. He was named after Edwin Forrest and 
Thomas Flynn, a personal friend of his father. 

In “Shadows on the Wall,” by John H. Hewitt, of 
Baltimore, the following passage occurs : 

“Not less distinguished, but in a different way, stands 
out the name of Edwin Booth before his countrymen 
and the world. He was a comely lad, as I remember 
him, dressed in a Spanish cloak (among the first to dis¬ 
play that style), giving promise of the man he has turned 
out to be. Inheriting his father’s genius for the mimic 
stage, he has achieved the first rank upon it, and it has 
been his good fortune to have lived in an era of larger 
prices and more numerous audiences. He is so far dif¬ 
ferent from his father, in style and execution, that his 
greatest successes have been achieved in different roles; 
and while he stands unsurpassed in Hamlet, he will not 
find fault with an old friend of Junius Brutus Booth for 
standing by him as the greatest Richard, Sir Giles and 
lago that ever trod the American boards. He is still 
young enough to have a long career of success and use¬ 
fulness before him. His fame is already the property 
of his country and cannot be taken from him.” 

Asia Booth Clarke says ; 


“Edwin Booth’s education was commenced imder the 
care of Miss Susan Hyde, a young lady whose capabili¬ 
ties were iinanimously acknowledged in the neighborhood 
of Old Town. Hers was one of those old-fashioned 
schools for girls and boys now almost unknown, where 
the rudiments of a sound education w^ere well incul¬ 
cated, and where the gentle mistress presided as the 
Minerva of her little circle. Miss Hyde is at present 
(1882) the secretary of the Peabody Institute in Balti¬ 
more, and a fervent admirer of the genius of her dis¬ 
tinguished pupil, who holds her in affectionate remem¬ 
brance. Subsequently, Mr. Booth placed his son with 
an old Erenchman, a West-Indian naval officer, Louis 
Dugas, who had gathered around him a few young per¬ 
sons in their teens. He afterward went to a university, 
and studied at intervals of time with a Mr. Keaniey, 
who wrote all his own school-books and encouraged 
dramatic representations among his boys. On one occa¬ 
sion Edwin and John S. Clarke, dressed in the white 
linen trousers and black jackets then in fashion, enacted 
or recited, with appropriate gestures, the quarrel scene 
of Brutus and Cassius. The elder Booth entered the 
crowded school-room unobserved, and, placing himself 
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on the corner of a bench near the door, witnessed and 
enjoyed the performance. 

“Edwin began to travel with his father on one of 
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those periodical tours which it was customary for him 
to make, and relates, as among the earliest of his theat¬ 
rical reminiscences, the first appearance in Boston of 
the now famous William Warren. Mr. Booth, after his 
performance of Shylock at the Howard Athenaeum, 
seated himself with Edwin among the audience to wit¬ 
ness Mr. Warren’s acting of Jacques Strop in the play 



EDWIN BOOTH AS HAMLET. 


of * Robert Macaire.’ It was an exceptional thing for 
him to make one of the auditor}^, but the debiUant was 
a favorite of his ; he always manifested great interest in 
his career, and seemed to be thoroughly pleased wdth 
his performance on that evening. Between these pro¬ 
tracted theatrical tours Edwin usually resumed his school 
duties in Baltimore.” 

Concerning the theatrical companionship of the elder 
and the younger Booth, William Winter says: 

“Between them there existed from the first a pro¬ 
found and fervent, though silent and undemonstrative, 
sympathy. As Edwin grew up, his close companion¬ 
ship seemed more and more to be needed and desired 
by the parent. ... As a boy, he is represented to have 
been grave beyond his years, observant, thoughtful, and 
rather melancholy, but wise in knowledge of his sur¬ 
roundings and strong in reticence and self-poise. He 
was accustomed to accompany his father as attendant 
and dresser, but in fact he was the chosen monitor and 
guardian of that wild genius, and possessed more influ¬ 


ence over him than was exercised by any other person. 
This association, operating upon hereditary talent, 
wrought its inevitable consequence in making Edwin 
Booth an actor. The strange life that he saw and led 
—a life in which fictitious emotions, imaginative influ¬ 
ences and every-day trivialities are so singularly blended 
—exerted its customary charm upon a youthful, sensi¬ 
tive and irrepressible nature, at once luring him towards 
the stage and preparing him for its profession.” 

Asia Booth Clarke says : 

“On the loth of September, 1849, Edwin Booth made 
his first appearance on any stage in the character of 
Tressel, at the Boston Museum, under the following 
circumstances. Mr. Thoman, who was prompter and 
actor, was arranging some detail of the play, and be¬ 
coming irritable at having so much to do, said abruptly 
to Edwin, who was standing near him : ‘ This is too 
much work for one man ; you ought to play Tressel,’ 
and he induced him to undertake the part. On the 
eventful night the elder Booth, dressed for Richard HI., 
was seated with his feet upon a table in his dressing- 
room. Calling his son before him, like a severe peda¬ 
gogue or inquisitor, he interrogated him in that hard, 
laconic style he could so seriously assume : 

“‘Who was Tressel?'* 

“‘A messenger from the field of Tewksbury.’ 

“‘What was his mission?’ 

“ ‘To bear the news of the defeat of the king’s party.’ 

“ ‘How did he make the journey?’ 

“ ‘On horseback.’ 

“‘Where are your spurs?’ 

“ Edwin glanced quickly down, and said he had not 
thought of them. 

“‘Here, take mine.’ 

“Edwin unbuckled his father’s spurs and fastened 
them on his own boots. His part being ended on the 
stage, he found his father still sitting in the dressing- 
room, apparently engrossed in thought. 

“‘Have you done well?’ he asked. 

“‘I think so,’ replied Edwin. 

“‘Give me my spurs,’ rejoined his father, and young 
Tressel replaced the spurs on Gloucester’s feet. 

“In 1851 his father’s being announced for Richard 
HI. at the National Theatre, New York, led indirectly 
to Edwin’s attempting that character. Mr. Booth had 
a partiality for the old theatres in which his first suc¬ 
cesses had been achieved, and his preference was ex¬ 
tended also to the old, dingy, incommodious hotels, 
wherein he submitted to every inconvenience rather 
than patronize new establishments. On one particular 
night, as he and his son were preparing to go to the 
theatre, he suddenly changed his mood and refused to 
start, saying that he was ill and unable to perform. Ed¬ 
win suggested that he should rouse himself for the effort, 
at least present himself at the theatre, thinking that 
when within the building he would forego this strange 
resolve. He reminded his father how well he had 
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rehearsed and how well in health he had been all day ; 
but no argument could move him. ‘ What will they 
do without you, father ? ’ the son exclaimed in despair. 
‘Who can th^y substitute at the last moment?’ ‘Go 
act it yourself,’ was the curt response. After some 
further altercation the father insisted that his son should 
assume the character of Richard III. on that night. 
The carriage had been waiting for a long while at the 
door, with the trunk of stage-dresses strapped upon it. 
There was no time to be lost, and Edwin sprang into 
the vehicle and drove furiously to the theatre, where, 
on arrival, he encountered John R. Scott. In great dis¬ 
may he related his father’s sudden freak. ‘No matter,’ 
replied Scott calmly, ^yoic act it.’ In surprise, Edwin 
exclaimed : ‘ That is what my father said, and what he 
sent me here to do ; but it is impossible—I cannot.’ 
Entering behind the scenes, he was quickly surrounded 
by others who urged him to ‘ try, ’ promising to help 
him in every way, to make an apology to the audience, 
etc. It resulted in these excited people dressing him in 
his father’s clothes, which, for his slender figure, were 
‘a world too wide,’ while some one with book in hand 
heard him repeat the soliloquy. All was bustle and 
confusion behind the curtain ; the theatre in front was 
densely crowded, and the young, unwilling substitute 
was hurried to the stage entrance. At his appearance 
the applause rang out in a wild burst, but as suddenly 
ceased. No apology had been made, and in astonished 
silence the spectators allowed the play to begin and to 
proceed. He, who had absorbed into his own being 
every word, look and tone of his father, soon wrung 
from the audience a gratified applause. John R. Scott 
showed great concern and uneasiness throughout the 
play, fearing the breaking down of his young Richard ; 
but in answer to the prolonged call at the close, he led 
him proudly before the curtain and introduced him as 
‘the worthy scion of a noble stock,’ adding, so^^o voce^ 
‘I’ll wager they don’t know what that means.’ 

“On Edwin’s return to his hotel he was questioned 
coldly by his father as to his success. The elder Booth 
was found by the son apparently exactly as he had left 
him, unchanged in mood or position ; but it is believed 
now by Edwin that he had witnessed the whole of the 
performance of Richard, as well as that of Tressel on 
a previous occasion, and was not dissatisfied with the 
result.” 

Edwin Booth soon after entered into an engagement 
with Theodore Barton, of Baltimore, to play any part 
assigned him for a salary of six dollars a week. Al¬ 
though he had acted in tragedies with success, consider¬ 
ing his youth and want of training, yet in minor char¬ 
acters and inferior plays he proved awkward,, confused, 
and apparently a failure. He once attempted a part in 
pantomime with Madame Ciocca ; had graceful pose to 
assume and airy, trivial manners to simulate ; but he 
did everything wrong, filled the French actress with 
horror at his gaucherie.^ and called down upon himself 


her abuse in broken English. In the year 1852 the 
elder Booth went to New York, intending to start for 
California, accompanied by his son Junius, but in con¬ 
sequence of illness he returned to his home in Baltimore. 
He sailed in the next steamer from New York, taking 
Edwin with him, whom he had previously arranged to 
leave at home. In one week from the date of starting 
they arrived at Aspinwall, and in a week more they 
reached San Francisco, where they played two weeks 
and proceeded to Sacramento, which was as unsatisfac¬ 
tory as San Francisco, so the elder Booth returned to 
the East, where he shortly ^j^afterwards died. Edwin 
lingered unsuccessfully on the Pacific coast for several 



EDWIN BOOTH AS KING DEAR. 


months and then embarked for Australia, whence, after 
a short sojourn, he returned to the United States via 
San Francisco almost penniless, but almost immediately 
to take the front rank on the American stage, which he 
has ever since so gloriously and successfully held. 

We quote from various acknowledged authorities in 
America and England their opinion of Mr. Edwin Booth 
in his different characters. 

Booth, in his first season of Hamlet, is a very romantic 
recollection. He was the ideal of the part to many ; his 
natural melancholy, his great magnetic eyes, and his 
beautiful reading, made him a host of admirers. I re¬ 
member well, in the first year of our war, when we 
were profoundly miserable and frightened, what a relief 
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it was to go and see Edwin Booth in Hamlet. In some 
passages he was superb. He gave the play a new ren- 
derine, fresh and admirable. When I first saw Fechter 
in it, whom I liked infinitely less than Booth, I won¬ 
dered anew at the genius of Shakespeare, who could 
have written two such different and distinct Hamlets. 
Mr. Booth gave a new feeling to the relation to Ophelia. 
You felt when you saw him play it that Ophelia was a 
poor creature; that if she had been grander, nobler, 
and more of a woman, the play need never have been 
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written. I afterward saw him in Othello, and, against 
all sounder criticism, I pronounce that his very greatest 
part, greater than his lago, greater than his Hamlet, 
greater than Salvini’s Othello, because infinitely less 
terrible, and, shall I say, brutal? for, although I am an 
adorer of Salvini, I did find the last scene of his Othello 
brutal. Booth’s Othello was the very spirit of Venice. 
It was the Middle Ages. It was the Orient. It was all 
that is delicious in the land of gold and pearls—of silks 
from Damascus, perfumes from Persia. It was Moorish; 
it was the Adriatic and its history. I do not know 
anything which brought all the reading of a lifetime 
before one so forcibly. That dark face, to which the 
Eastern robe was so becoming, seemed at once to be 
telling its mighty story of adventure and conquest. It 
was a proud, beautiful face. Desdemona was not worthy 


of it. He was supple, suspicious. Eastern from the be¬ 
ginning ; that he loved as only a son of the South can 
love, was written all over him, and therefore his jealousy 
and his tragedy were prefigured in him. His quiet life 
after his marriage, his reading his papers and telling 
lago how ‘‘Cassio went between us very often,” was so 
expressive that it reminded one of those hot, heavy sum¬ 
mer afternoons which hold a thunder storm.— M, E, JV. 
Sherwood^ in the New York Times^^^ January 20^ 1875. 

Instead of being the slave of ‘‘tradition,” I found 
him constantly neglecting old traditional points—of 
which his manner, after the play scene, when his exul¬ 
tation would not give him time to wait until the crowd 
had wholly dispersed, was, perhaps, the most notable 
example—for effects which commended themselves better 
to his true matured intelligence. Another instance may 
be given in his delivery of the words, “I’ll rant as well 
as thou,” which were not howled and ranted, as is com¬ 
monly the case, but uttered with a profound contempt 
for the ranting of Laertes. These two are few among 
many of his deviations from “tradition.” To my mind, 
and especially on the second occasion of my witnessing 
his performance, Edwin Booth was eminently natural, 
and to be looked on as an admirable exponent of the 
most approved “new school.” Throughout he was the 
prince, without any display of stilted dignity, but grace¬ 
ful in his courtesy and gentlemanly in his condescension. 
His charm of manner in this respect was specially to be 
remarked in the scenes with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern in his excellently delivered and modestly reticent 
advice to the players, and in his scene with Osric, whom 
he treated with the utmost courtesy, displaying his con¬ 
tempt of the fop in suppressed tones of voice and play¬ 
ful byplay with Horatio, instead of anger or impatience. 
His exquisite tenderness toward Ophelia, to whom the 
words “Go to a nunnery” were uttered as the warning 
advice of a man who really loved her, and not as in¬ 
dignant denunciation, was such as to reach every heart. 
The same may be said of the closet scene with the 
Queen in his display of filial forbearance, which was 
made as prominent as was consistent with his purpose 
of reproach.—^. Palgrave Smipson^ m “ The Theatre.^'''' 
December^ 1880. 

Mr. Edwin Booth’s King Lear thus far surpasses any 
performance which he has given to a London audience. 
It is true that there is no single quality displayed in it 
of the possession of which he had not before given evi¬ 
dence ; but on no former occasion has so much been 
demanded of him at once, and on no former occasion 
has his genius been so unflagging. The word we have 
just said, “genius,” is one against the too bounteous 
use of which we have protested ; and there are few 
words which lose their value more by being scattered 
broadcast. If we had hesitated to apply it to Mr. 
Booth’s acting before he had appeared as Othello and 
King Lear, we should have hesitated no longer after he 
had done so. 
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For the seasons of 1887-1888 Mr. Booth made a 
combination with Mr. I^awrence Barrett, which proved 
gratifying to the public and profitable to the actors. 
Their chief play during that period was Shakespeare’s 
‘'Julius Caesar,” in which Mr. Fane played Caesar; Mr. 
Downing, Marc Antony ; Mr. Barrett, Cassius; and Mr. 
Booth, Brutus, a cast which for strength and general 
excellence will long be remembered. It is announced 
that for the seasons 1889-90 Mr. Booth will star in 
company with Madam Modjeska. 

Mrs. Howard Paul {jtke Isabella Featherstone), born 
at Dartford, Kent, 1833. She was well known in Lon¬ 
don as an actress and singer of great promise some 
five-and-twenty years ago. It was remarked of her 
{Athencsiim, April 25, 1868) that she sacrificed for sec¬ 
ond-rate objects an amount of natural vocal endowment 
rarely combined (at least in this country) with such 
genius for the stage as she possessed, which might have 
made her the Malibran of England, and as such an 
artist of European renown. One of Miss Featherstone’s 
most important parts was Captain Macheath in “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” which she played at the Strand The¬ 
atre in 1853. She also appeared at the Haymarket 
Theatre in this character with great success, Monday, 
October 24, 1854. The same year Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul first appeared together in a dialogue play which 
attained a considerable degree of success in the 
provinces. It was entitled “Locked Out,” and was 
from the pen of Mr. Howard Paul. Later, in 1858, 
husband and wife appeared in an “entertainment” en¬ 
titled “Patchwork,” described in a contemporary jour¬ 
nal as “a clatter of fun, frolic, song, and impersonation 
carried on by performers of unfailing dash.” For some 
years Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul conducted this enter¬ 
tainment in London and elsewhere with well-merited 
support from the public. Mrs. Howard Paul returned 
to the stage in 1869, and in February of that year 
appeared at Drury Lane, doubling the parts of Lady 
Macbeth and Hecate, with Mr. Phelps and Mr. Charles 
Dillon acting on alternate nights the leading rble. She 
afterwards performed in other plays on the London and 
provincial stage, her last appearance being at the Opera 
Comique as Lady Sangazure in “The Sorcerer,” comic 
opera by Arthur Sullivan, produced November 17, 1877. 
She died in London, 1879. 

Edwin Adams was born at Medford, Massachusetts, 
1834. This was one of the most promising and versa¬ 
tile actors that ever trod the American stage. First 
appeared in 1853 at the National Theatre, Boston, as 
Stephen in “The Hunchback,” and in 1854 in the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, as Charles 
Woodley in “The Soldier’s Daughter.” He made his 
first great hit in Baltimore in 1863 as Enoch Arden. 
He became famous in England, and also in Australia, 
in Rover, Claude Melnotte, Frank Hawthorne in “Men 
of the Day;” and, after his health began to fail, he 
showed high promise in Adrian in “The Heretic,” and 


in Macbeth. His William, in “Black-Eyed Susan,’" 
was very fine. He died at Philadelphia, October 28, 
1877, aged 43. 



EDWIN ADAMS. 


Mr. Rogers said to me that the first time he saw 
Edwin Adams on the stage was in the drama ‘ ‘ Cata¬ 
ract of the Ganges,” at the Boston Theatre. Mr. E. 
L. Davenport acted Mokarsa, and Dan Satchel played 
Crusoe. The piece was put on the stage in an elaborate 
manner, and the cast was a splendid one. Mr. Rogers 
had no bill of the play, and some of the company were 
entirely new to him, but when the young English 
officer walked upon the scene and began to speak, im¬ 
mediately he was attracted by his clear enunciation and 
his soldier-like deportment. ‘ ‘ It was not stiff and pre¬ 
cise,” said Mr. Rogers, ‘with a regulation step like 
a full private,’ but manly, easy and dignified. He 
caught the audience at once, and I anxiously inquired 
who he was. Everybody regretted that his part was not 
longer and stronger. During that season he played 
Hamlet, Richard, etc., which gave much favor. He 
was afterwards brought into great prominence by his 
Robert Landry in ‘The Dead Heart.’ His Rover in 
‘ Wild Oats ’ was a most happy one. Either at love- 
making, bailiff-whipping or fighting a duel. Rover 
found cause for merriment, and Adams played it in 
full, but with all gentility ; no muddling, no broad, 
low comedy, but the irrepressible merriment of a gen¬ 
tleman in whom wit abounded and good humor rev¬ 
elled. Indeed, I always thought the character of 
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Rover so similar in disposition to Adams himself, that 
at times I felt as if Ned was acting himself just for 
ftin, so naturally was every action fallen into.”— D, W, 
in ^^The Theatre^ New York, 

Susan Benin was born in 1835 and her sister Kate 
in 1837, in Philadelphia. Their father died when they 
were children. Susan made her d'ehnt as Rolla’s child 
in “Pizarro,” at the National Theatre, Philadelphia, 
and shortly afterwards, in conjunction with her sister 
Kate, as dancing fairies, in “The King of the Mist.” 
About this time, 1843, their mother married John 
Winans, the comedian, and also went on the stage; 
but Winans was too fond of whiskey, and made him¬ 
self and all connected with him miserable. The girls 
were both married more than once and in 1867 went 
to Australia, where they remained. 

Adah Isaacs Menken. The true history of this 
strange, brilliant, erring, and yet, in some respects. 
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noble creature, has never been written, and no doubt 
it is best it never should be. The wagging tongues 
ever ready to assail a woman, and particularly ready if 
that woman is an actress, have done their work in 
Europe and America, and in many minds the name of 
The Menken is a synonyme of all that is depraved in 
the female sex. Those who knew her best are best 
aware how unjust was this estimate. She was an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful woman in form and feature. Born 
under the scorching sun of Louisiana (June 15, 1835), 
she inherited a temperament as fierce and uncontrollable 
as that which sometimes animates the denizens of a 
still more tropical clime. Her real name was Adelaide 
McCord. Left fatherless at the age of seven, preco¬ 
ciously developed, and like Shakespeare’s Juliet, a 
woman at fourteen, she was first heard of in public as 


a danseuse in New Orleans. The freshness of her 
beauty at this time can be only mentioned by those 
who knew her as simply indescribable. Before she was 
seventeen, she had experienced the lot of an unhappy, 
cruelly-treated and at length abandoned wife. Her first 
husband is never mentioned in the list with those that 
followed. After a year at the French Opera House, 
during which she learned French and Spanish, she 
visited Havana, where she created her first marked sen¬ 
sation, and was styled the “Queen of the Piazza.” 
Returning to the United States, she, in company with 
another dancer, whom she always called her sister, 
wandered out to one of the newly-created cities of 
Texas, to assist an amateur dramatic society, much in 
want of two or three actresses to aid in their represen¬ 
tations, and whose officers had sent down for some to 
New Orleans. Whether it was a desire to practice 
speaking parts before appearing in the great cities, we 
do not know, but whatever was her object, Adah buried 
herself for a time in the wilds of the new State. The 
few months she spent there were as near happiness as 
any period she ever knew. But she never was at peace. 
The warring elements of her nature would not permit 
it. She was at an early age of literary habits :• trans¬ 
lated Homer at the age of twelve ; soon after wrote a 
volume of poems, contributed to the New Orleans 
newspapers, established a paper at Liberty, Texas, and 
taught French and Latin in a young ladies’ seminary. 
In 1856 she married, at Galveston, Alexander Isaacs 
Menken, a musician, and in 1858 made her dehnt at 
the New Orleans Varieties in “ Fazio.” From there 
she went to Cincinnati and Louisville, and also played 
in the Southern circuit. Then she retired and studied 
sculpture in T. D. Jones’s studio at Columbus, Ohio. 
At the time she appeared here she was Mrs. John C. 
Heenan, having married the prize fighter April 3, 1859. 
One man in Albany, it is remembered, was suddenly 
made aware of the reality of Heenan’s relations to her, 
for one night on making a rather^ slighting remark 
upon the fair actress he was knocked almost senseless 
by a blow from the champion’s fist. The Albanian 
was quite a bruiser, but when he was told that it was 
the “Benicia boy” who struck him, he at once allowed 
that in this case discretion was the better part of valor. 
From the first, Menken had the good will of Frank 
Queen, of the New York Clipper,^ the “Showman’s 
Bible,” as it was called at this time, and hardly a 
number was printed for years but what had a favora¬ 
ble notice of this actress. She was divorced from 
Heenan in 1862, by an Indiana court. Robert H. 
Newell (Orpheus C. Kerr) was her next husband, and 
in 1864 she sailed for England, appearing at Astley’s 
in her then famous rdle of Mazeppa. Once more she 
was married, this time to James Barclay, in 1866, at 
her residence, “Bleak House,” in New York. Subse¬ 
quently, she played in Paris, where she was called out 
nine times in one night, making about the only great 
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hit ever made in that city by an American actress. 
She played there lOO nights, on the last night there 
being present at her performance Napoleon III., the 
King of Greece, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
Prince Imperial. She also appeared in Vienna, and 
frequently in London, ending her life at last in the 
French capital, August lo, 1868, aged thirty-three. 
The report that she died from a debauch is probably 
untrue, as liquor she could not drink, the least quantity 
making her almost wild. She found her life intoxicat¬ 
ing enough without the aid of wine. She had her 
faults, and grievous ones. Giving everything herself 
to the man she loved, she demanded the same in 
return, and that with a jealousy that was not only un¬ 
reasonable but unbearable. Sometimes, when enraged 
at some slight, real or fancied, she would go into a 
cataleptic fit horrible to witness. In other things she 
was utterly unselfish ; she cared for nothing she had so 
much but that she would freely give it away, and 
from all points in her career comes testimony of her 
generosity, amounting to extravagance. To the man 
she loved she was true as steel till she loved another 
better. That there was something peculiarly fascinat¬ 
ing about her is certain, from the class of men which, 
on the other side, she attracted around her. Charles 
Dickens, Alexander Dumas, Theophile Gautier and 
Charles Swinburne were mentioned as among her more 
or less intimate associates. To the first she dedicated 
her little book of poems, and his graceful note, ac¬ 
cepting the compliment, is published as its preface. 
It is a curious book, this “Infelicia.” The last verses 
in it are an epitome of almost its entire contents : 

“I can but own my life is vain, 

A desert void of peace ; 

I missed the goal I sought to gain, 

I missed the measure of the strain 
That lulls fame’s fever on the brain, 

And bids earth’s tumult cease.” 

** Myself ? alas for theme so poor, 

A theme but rich in fear; 

I stand a wreck on error’s shore, 

A spectre not within the door, 

• A houseless shadow evermore. 

An exile lingering here.” 

She died in the Jewish faith, and is buried in Mount 
Parnasse cemetery, with “Thou Knowest” as the only 
inscription on her tombstone.— Phelps’ '•'■Players of a 
Century. ’ ’ * 

Rose Eytinge was born in Philadelphia in 1835. At 
the age of seventeen she made her first appearance at 
the Brooklyn Theatre, and subsequently went west with 
a travelling company. In 1855 she was on the stock 
company of Barnes .& Smith at Albany (Green Street 
Theatre), where she married Barnes and then removed 
to New York, where she appeared at Taura Keene’s 

*“ Players of a Century,” by H. P. Phelps, of Albany, New York, 
is one of the most complete and able works on the American stage. 
Published by Joseph McDonough, Albany, New York. 


Theatre, and subsequently (1862) she was leading lady 
at Wallack’s. Her beauty and her talents begot her 
crowds of admirers. After her marriage with Barnes, he 
went to work as a reporter on the New York Tirnes^ of 
which H. J. Raymond was then editor. Rose Ey¬ 
tinge has experienced a most eventful career. She was 
divorced from Barnes, and in 1868 married George H. 
Butler (nephew of General Butler), and went with him 
to Egypt. She obtained a divorce from him before his. 
death, and since then has played successfully in Eng¬ 
land and America. She is still, in the autumn of life, a 
brilliant, fine woman, well informed and an excellent 
actress. 


CHARLOTTE THOMPSON. 

Charlotte Thompson was born at Bradford, England, 
1843. She is the daughter of Lysander Thompson, 
a Yorkshire man, but as an actor well known and liked 
on the American stage, where his Bob Tyke is still 
remembered by old playgoers. Charlotte made her first 
appearance on any stage at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, in 1857, as Phoebe in “As You Like It,” and 
almost immediately started as a star. Charlotte Thomp- 
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son is an accomplished actress and a good woman. She 
married Mr. Moraine Rogers, of California, in 1867, and 
has for many years resided on her plantation near 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Lydia Thompson (Mrs. Alexander Henderson) was 

born in London in 1836, and first appeared at the Hay- 
market Theatre at the age of thirteen in a pantomime. 
After figuring in comic opera she gradually became 
known as a burlesque actress, her first decided hit being 
a clever imitation of Perea Nena, the Spanish dancer, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London. 

She has visited the United States many times, first 
in the burlesque of “Ixion,’^ at Wood’s Metropolitan 
Theatre, in 1868, and on that occasion became a favorite 
wherever she visited. Lydia Thompson’s last visit in 
the same line was in 1887. 

At the outset of her stage career she earned a con¬ 
siderable reputation as a skilful and accomplished dancer 
in fairy spectacle and burlesque. She made her profes¬ 
sional d^biit as a principal dancer in the ballot at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1852. The following year (De¬ 
cember 26) Miss Thompson began her career in that 
line of dramatic “business” in which, afterwards, she 
took the lead in London, in acting Little Silverhair, in 
the Christmas piece produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
entitled “Little Silverhair; or. Harlequin and the 
Three Bears.” In 1854 she played Little Bo-Peep, in 
the Christmas piece of that title produced at the same 
theatre. In December, 1856, a contemporary journal, 
noticing the absence of Miss Lydia Thompson’s name 
from the theatrical playbills of the Christmas season, 
remarked: “Persons who miss from the pantomime 
ballets that popular and promising artist (Miss Lydia 
Thompson), may be appeased by hearing that she is 
dancing her way through the theatres of Germany with 
pleasant success.”— ''Tondo 7 t Theatre^ 1870. 

John T. Raymond was born in Buffalo, New York, 
in 1836. His right name was John O’Brien, and he 
first appeared on the stage at Rochester, New York, as 
Lopez, in “The Honeymoon,” in 1853. In 1854 we 
find him playing Thomas Quaint in “The Soldier’s 
Daughter” at various theatres. But his first part that 
brought him into prominence was Asa Trenchard in 
“Our American Cousin.” This character may be said 
to have made Raymond, as much as Lord Dundreary in 
the same play undoubtedly made Sothern. This play 
first appeared at Laura Keene’s Theatre, New York, in 
1861. He first appeared in London at the Haymarket 
Theatre as Asa Trenchard, and subsequently visited 
Paris, playing the same character to Sothern’s Dun¬ 
dreary. Returning to England he visited and played at 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Glasgow. Returning to the 
United States in 1868, he opened as Toby Twinkle in 
“All that Glitters is not Gold ” at the Theatre Comique, 
New York ; then went to California, and returned in 
1869 to Baltimore, where he married M. E. Gordon, an 
excellent actress, from whom he was divorced in 1880, 


and in 1882 married again. Raymond was successful in 
the following characters : Bob Acres, Dickory, Ollapod, 
Dr. Pangloss, Goldfinch, Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Toodles, 
etc. It was in 1872, when about to leave California, 
that Raymond w^s lucky enough to hear of the drama¬ 
tized version of Mark Twain’s “Gilded Age.” The 
character was suited exactly to Raymond’s temperament, 
and he set about arranging with Mark Twain for the 



JOHN T. RAYMOND. 


right to control the play. It first appeared in 1873 
its success was everywhere instantaneous, and though he 
afterwards was successful as Bob Belter “In Paradise’^ 
and General Josiah Limber in “For Congress,” yet 
the names of Raymond and Colonel Sellers are in the 
memory of playgoers of this generation convertible 
terms. 

John T. Raymond died at Evansville, Indiana, on 
April 21, 1887. We quote from two well-known critics 
opinions of his powers as an actor. 

“For Congress” certainly fulfils its chief object in 
providing Mr. Raymond with a character which fits him 
like a glove. This is General Josiah Limber, an Illinois 
carpet-bagger, well versed in all the minor parts of cor¬ 
ruption, with a plentiful lack of modesty and an abun¬ 
dance of lung power. This personage packs conventions, 
disburses campaign funds, runs elections, unmasks every¬ 
body’s villany except his own, and lightens the labors 
of statesmanship by paying court to two women at once, 
thus involving himself in complications of a particularly 
embarrassing nature. Mr. Raymond is a very funny 
man, and he plays this part with unflagging spirits. 
While he is upon the stage—and he is fortunately sel¬ 
dom off it—the merriment is constantly maintained, and 
his performance is not only amusing, but possesses the 
additional merit of great technical skill. His by-play 
in the third act, where he is endeavoring to secure a 
written offer of marriage which has fallen into the hands- 
of the wrong woman, may be mentioned as a very neat 
and effective bit of low comedy. His mannerisms, of 
course, are as marked as ever, but he does some genu- 
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ine acting nevertheless, and his Limber is likely to be¬ 
come more popular than anything he has done since his 
first great success in Colonel Sellers .—-/• Rci^iken Towse^ 
in the ^Evening PostE New York^ January ii, 1884. 

There is much in Raymond’s personal characteristics 
that resembles the peculiar traits of Colonel Sellers. 
Colonel Sellers is a creature of impulse ; so is Raymond. 
Colonel Sellers sees millions in everything ; meet Ray¬ 
mond on the street any day, and ask him how warming- 
pans would do in Cuba, and he would unhesitatingly 
tell you that there was “big money” in the thing. 
Colonel Sellers has all the volubility of the Frenchman, 
or the Western man, which is about the same thing ; 
Raymond can talk as glibly as either, and as long, for 
that matter. Colonel Sellers is a natural orator; will 
any one who has heard Raymond descant upon any 
topic deny him eloquence? Colonel Sellers loves his 
fellow men and women ; so does Raymond. The part 
fits him like a glove. But Mr. Raymond has earned a 
special place on the American stage which no other 
actor has yet filled. He stands as the truest representa¬ 
tive of American character. Like the “American 
drama,” which has been cried for by the press and 
public so long, and which has come not, the delineator 
of American character has not appeared until now, when 
he rises in fulness and perfection. When Mr. Raymond 
brought himself into prominence by his personation, of 
Asa Trenchard, the American cousin, he indicated that 
these rdles reflecting the idiosyncrasies of our native char¬ 
acters were peculiarly his own. Most actors would have 
overdrawn the subject, and given the orthodox Yankee, 
if called upon to present an American of pronounced 
eccentricities. The naturalness of Raymond’s assump¬ 
tions constitutes their merit.— The Spirit of the TimesE 

Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, widow of the late George Henry 
Gilbert, a celebrated English dancer, was born in Lon¬ 
don about 1833, and was married to Mr. Gilbert about 
1849, same year came to America in com¬ 

pany with her husband. She was a most graceful 
and accomplished dancer, and it was not till 1869 
that Mr. Daly accidentally discovered that she had a 
born genius for acting “old women.” Since that time 
Mr. Janies Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert have been leading 
artists in Daly’s company, and great favorites with 
the public in England and America. 

In speaking to a writer in the Ohio State Journal^ 
Mr. John A. Ellsler, the veteran actor and manager, 
said, in reference to the stock company that used to 
play in Columbus during the session of the legislature 
in 1856 or 1857: “First of all I would mention Mrs. 
George H. Gilbert, now of Daly’s company, and I 
may say who has no superior this side of the water 
in her line, or, for that matter, on the other side 
either. Mrs. Gilbert was not an actress when I first 
knew her. Her first work with me was in the capacity 
of a danseuse. In those days a farce was generally 
given after the regular performance, and between these 


some special feature was generally enacted, most often 
character dances, and in these Mrs. Gilbert appeared. 
After a time she grew tired of this and began study¬ 
ing theatrical roles,, becoming a success from the start. 
In addition to these were Mrs. Bradshaw, Rachel Noah, 
Mrs. Mark Bates and Clara Morris. Miss Morris was 
then a mere child when she first appeared in my 
company, and then and afterward did excellent service 



MRS. G. H. GII.BERT. 


in the ballet, until her ambitious nature led her to the 
study of legitimate roles. Among the men in the com¬ 
pany were J. C. IMcCollom, husband of America’s most 
brilliant tragedienne, Mrs. D. P. Bowsers ; James Lewis, 
of Daly’s Theatre, Ted Irving, J. W. Carroll, Mark 
Bates and Joe Haworth.”— Trophonius m '"''The Theatre'' 
{New York). 

George Fawcett Rowe was born in England (County 
Devon) in 1837, and early in life exhibited an aptitude 
for the arts. As a student in the scene room of the 
opera house, he soon passed to the art of acting, and to 
the making of plays for the stage. At eighteen he Avent 
with other adventurous youths to Australia, and soon 
became an actor, and then a manager, in the gold fields. 
After some experience he managed with success in Mel¬ 
bourne for some years, and became popular both as 
actor and author. In 1866 he came to New York, and 
played a very successful season with Mrs. John Wood,, 
playing a number of characters, such as D’Artagnan in 
the “Three Guardsmen,” and finally Wilkins Micaw^ber 
in his own version of Dickens’ celebrated novel. Two 
years after he returned to England and made a sensa¬ 
tion in London with the immortal “Wilkins,” receiving 
unstinted praise from press and public. 
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John Henry B. Irving was bom February 6, 1838, 
at Keinton, near Glastonbury, England. 



JOHN HENRY B. IRVING. 


Mr. Irving was educated in London. His first appear¬ 
ance on the stage was at the Sunderland Theatre, in 
1856. He then went to Edinburgh, where he remained 
a member of a hard-working stock company for two 
years and a half. In September, 1859, he appeared at 
the Princesses’ Theatre, London, for a few months. In 
the following year he was “leading man’’ in Glasgow, 
afterwards becoming a member of the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, where he remained until April, 1865. It 
was at this well-conducted establishment Mr. Irving may 
be said to have learned the technique of his art, as he 
played quite a hundred characters in all sorts of plays, 
besides supporting the various stars that visited the 
great manufacturing city. His salary at the Theatre 
Royal was less than ;^5 per week, and the work he did 
for this modest sum was enormous. From January to 
July in 1866 he was engaged at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, Liverpool, and on July 30th was engaged to 
play with Miss Kate Terry at Manchester by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault in a play entitled “Hunted Down.” This 
led to a London engagement, when he came out at 
the St. James’ Theatre as Doricourt, in the “Belle’s 
Stratagem.” He next played at this theatre the gambler 
Rawdon Scudamore, in “Hunted Down,” and from that 
period he became identified with the portraiture of vil¬ 
lainy in all its forms, representing, among other char¬ 
acters, such personages as Bob Gassett, in “ Dearer 
than Life;” Compton Kerr, in “Formosa;” Redburn, 
in “The Lancashire Lass;” Robert Macaire and Bill 
Sykes. In December, 1867, he proceeded to the Queen’s 


Theatre, and subsequently acted in the provinces from 
time to time, as well as at various London houses. In 
May, 1870, he became a member of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, where he appeared as Digby Grant, in the 
comedy of the ‘ ‘ Two Roses, ’ ’ which character he sus¬ 
tained for 300 consecutive nights. His subsequent ap¬ 
pearance, November 20, 1871, was at the Lyceum 

Theatre, in the “ Bells,” founded on MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s popular novel of the “Polish Jew.” He 
afterwards represented the principal characters in Mr. 
Willis’ dramas of “Charles 1 .” and “Eugene Aram” 
(1873), and Richelieu in Lord Lytton’s play. His per¬ 
formance of Hamlet (1874) invited considerable discus¬ 
sion among the critics, but his elaborate and well-studied 
representation was admired by the general public and 
attracted overflowing audiences. His next Shakespearian 
attempt was Macbeth, but it failed to impress. Then 
came Othello, which was read most intelligently, but the 
actor lacked the robust and commanding physique that 
is associated with the character. In 1877 Mr. Irving 
produced “Richard the Third,” but this tragedy had a 
brief career. Then he enacted the dual characters of 
Lesurques and Dubose; in the French drama, the “Lyons 
Mail,” and most admirably and artistically he sustained 



HENRY IRVING AS SHYLOCK. 


the two highly marked melodramatic roles. Mr. Irving’s 
chef-d"'ceiivre., in the opinion of his greatest admirers, is 
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HENRY IRVING AS MACBETH. 

performance. His visits to America have rendered him 
as great a favorite there as he is in his native England. 

‘‘The Fate of Eugene Aram.” In this again a re¬ 
markable piece of acting was exhibited. Said the Spec- 
tutor (April 19, 1873): “The acting of Mr. Irving in 
this character is wonderfully fine, so deeply impressive 
that once only, by a bit of ‘ business ’ with lights and 
^ looking-glass, quite unworthy of the play and of him, 
does he remind one that he is acting and not living 
through that mortal struggle ; so various that to lose 
sight of his face for a moment is to lose some expres¬ 
sion full of power and of fidelity to the pervading mo¬ 
tive of the part. ... In the second act the anguish of 
his mind is intensified with every moment, until in the 
sudden outburst of his fury, his defiance of Houseman, 
his proud boast of his character in the place and the 
influence of it, the change, fierce yet subtle, from sad 
and dreamy quiet to the hard, scoffing, worldly wisdom 
of the criminal at bay before his accomplice, there is a 
positive relief for him and ourselves. Then comes the 
terror, abject indeed for a while, with desperate, breath¬ 
less rally, thick, coherent speech, failing limbs, ghastly 
face, dry lips and choking throat, as dreadful as only 
fear can be, and horribly true. ... In the concluding 
scenes, one, in which he sends Houseman flying from 


HENRY IRVING AS MEPHISTOPHEEES. 

none can do justice to it but a tragedian. Before the effect 
of the fulmination was subsided came the well-known lines : 


the churchyard, appalled at the sight of his suffering ; a 
second, in which, in accents of heartrending grief and 
contrition, he implores Heaven for a sign of pardon and 
flings himself down by a cross, with an awful face, the 
white, mute impersonation of mental despair and physi¬ 
cal exhaustion ; and a third, in which he makes confes¬ 
sion to Ruth and dies—the play of his features, the 
variety and intensity of his expression are most re¬ 
markable. ’ ’ 

On the 27th of September, 1873, “Richelieu” was 
produced at the Eyceum, Mr. Irving sustaining the part 
of the Cardinal. Those who are familiar with the por¬ 
trait of the Cardinal must be at once struck by its pre¬ 
sentation in a living form when Mr. Irving makes his 
first appearance. . . . His defence of Julie de Mortemar 
when the minions of the king would snatch her from 
his arms, the weight of sacerdotal authority with which 
he threatens to “launch the curse of Rome,” his self¬ 
transformation into the semblance of a Hebrew prophet 
of the olden time, with whom imprecations were deeds, 
combine together to produce a most astounding effect. 
Here is tragic acting in the grandest style, and it will 
be borne in mind that although “ Richelieuis not a 
tragedy, it belongs practically to the tragical category, as 


undoubtedly Mephistopheles, which is a marvellous per¬ 
formance, and his Louis the Eleventh will long live in 
the memory as a powerful and highly finished stage 
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“Walk blindfold on—behind thee stalks the headsman. 
Ha ! ha ! how pale he is! Heaven save my country ! “ 


The scornful laugh by which the flow of indignation is 
checked, and which was a great point with Mr. Macready, 



HENRY IRVING AS BENEDICK. 


had told with surprising force, and when the Cardinal 
had fallen back exhausted . . . the old-fashioned ex¬ 
citement which we associate with the days of Edmund 
Kean and his ‘‘wolves” was manifested once more in 
all its pristine force. Enthusiastic shouts of approbation 
came from every part of the house. The pit not only 
rose,, but made its rising conspicuous by the waving of 
countless hats and handkerchiefs. Not bare approval 
but hearty sympathy was denoted by this extraordinary 
demonstration ; and this sympathy nothing but genius 
and thorough self-abandonment on the part of the artist 
could have produced.— Septe^iiber 30, 1873. 

M. Claretie, the great French critic, says of Irving : 

“Mr. Irving, in spite of his superb, energetic and fine 
head, has an air rather elegant than robust. He is as 
charming outside the theatre as he is touching on the 
stage. His dressing-room, with the pictures tliat are 
hung there, and the hospitality that awaits visitors, re¬ 
minds one of the artistic loge,, such as it is figured in 
Madame Sand’s novel, ‘Pierre qui Roule,’ or in Dumas’ 
famous drama, ‘Kean.’ Only here we must not place 
as a sub-title ‘ Desordre et Genie,’ for you feel in Irving 
and in his company the correct rectitude of* the gentle¬ 
man beneath the inspiration of the lettered artist. We 
were asking him the other night what historical person¬ 
age would tempt him, what physiognomy, he who 


excels in what I call resurrections, would like to 
make alive again. ‘What personage?’ he asked. ‘Yes; 
which is the hero that seduces you?’ He reflected a 
moment, his fine head becoming suddenly pensive. 

‘ French or English ? ’ he asked again. ‘ French or 
English: it does not matter.’ ‘Well,’ he replied, after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘I should like to create a Camille 
Desmoulins.’ He has, indeed (adds M. Claretie), the 
energetic type and also the fineness of the men of the 
eighteenth century. With his long black hair and his 
fine, witty smile, he is a very living Camille. Perhaps 
there is more kindness in his features than there was in 
those of the malicious author of ‘ Revolutions de France 
et de Brabant.’ It is the Camille of the ‘Vieux Corde¬ 
lier.’ He would gladly incarnate that enthusiastic jour¬ 
nalist, and Miss Ellen Terry, who plays Ophelia with 
him in Hamlet, would make a touching Lucile. But 
the success obtained by the piece of ‘ Camille Des¬ 
moulins ’ that was played at Paris deters Henry Irving, 
who feels himself attracted rather by the physiognomy 
of Andr^ Chenier. He would be, and I hope will be, 
absolutely admirable if he has confidence in him who 
writes these lines, and who would regard it as a good 
fortune to have such an actor for an interpreter.” M. 
Claretie further expressed himself as delighted with Mr. 
Irving’s Hamlet and the splendor of the inise en scene. 
He compared the gravedigger’s scene to a picture by 



HENRY IRVING AS MAEVOEIO, IN “THE TWELFTH NIGHT.*’ 

Jean-Paul Laurens ; he had never seen anything so pro¬ 
foundly, so tragically true. 

Mr. Irving’s frequent visits to the United States, and 
his congenial reception and appreciation always, make 
us consider him as an adopted son, and long may he con¬ 
tinue to visit us for our instruction and delight. 
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The TerryS, a family of living actresses, comprise the 
sisters Kate, Ellen, Marion and Florence. 

Miss Kate Terry (born in 1844) made her first ap¬ 
pearance on the stage at the Princess’s, under the man¬ 
agement of Mr. Charles Kean, as Robin in the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (1851). She then played in a suc¬ 
cession of juvenile parts, and her Prince Arthur, in a 
performance of “King John” at Windsor Castle in 
1852, gained high praise from Lord Macaulay. A long 
step in advance was taken when, in 1862, Miss Terry 
undertook the part of Mrs. Union in “Friends and 
Foes,” and in 1863 appeared at the Lyceum under the 
Fechter management as Ophelia. During the remainder 
of her brief career Miss Terry was generally accepted 
as the leading emotional actress of the day. She ap¬ 
peared in a succession of characters from Shakespeare, 
Lord Lytton and Sheridan Knowles ; and all her im¬ 
personations, especially Juliet, and Julia in “The 
Hunchback,” were charmingly spontaneous and alive. 
She retired from the stage in 1867, shortly before her 
marriage with Mr. Arthur Lewis. 



ELI.EN TERRY AS EETITIA HARDY. 


Miss Ellen Terry (born at Coventry in 1847) ^^so 
made her first appearance at the Princess’s as Manilius 
in “The Winter’s Tale” in 1856; and, like her sister, 
became known as a most talented exponent of juvenile 
character. In 1863 she began to appear in inghtne 
parts; and her Gertrude, in “The Little Treasure,” 
was recognized as entirely unconventional and full of 
intelligence. Her next notable performance was Philippa 
Chester, in “ The Wandering Heir” (1874), and in 1875 
her Portia in a revival of “The Merchant of Venice” 
at the Prince of Wales’ was hailed as a most artistic per¬ 
formance, as, too, was her Clara Douglas in “Money.” 
But Miss Terry set the seal upon her fame by her 
deeply poetic creation at the Court Theatre of the 


heroine in Mr. W. G. Will’s play “Olivia,” founded 
on the “Vicar of Wakefield.” In 1878 she joined the 
Lyceum company, and was subsequently associated with 
the chief productions under Mr. Irving’s management. 
Her first appearance there was as Ophelia to the Hamlet 
of Mr. Irving, and among her subsequent impersona¬ 
tions were Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons,” and 
Cama, in Tennyson’s “Cup;” Letitia Hardy, in “The 
Belle’s Stratagem;” Desdemona, Juliet, Beatrice, and 
Margaret, in Mr. Will’s version of “Faust.” She 
married Mr. Charles Kelly {verk Warded), who died in 
1885. 

The most fortunate moments of her acting come so 
near to the magic of nature, the charm that she exerts 
at such times seems to be completely the outcome of 
sudden inspiration, that there is a danger of altogether 
ignoring the presence of an artistic faculty which is 
exercised with so much subtlety and finesse. This un¬ 
rivalled simplicity in touching the finer chords of feel¬ 
ing is associated with a personality that enters naturally 
into the abstract creations of poetical drama. She can 
cast aside without effort all those little points of dress 
and manner and bearing by which we are wont to iden¬ 
tify the social life and habits of our time, and she can 
pass with equal ease and assurance into the freer and 
larger air of the world of fancy and imagination. The 
inherent limitation of her art lies on the side of pas¬ 
sion ; - the stronger moods of feeling that spring out of 
a complex character deeply touched by . suffering and 
experience lie clearly beyond the range of her power ; 
but, on the other hand, there is no actress of our time 
who can express with equal force or refinement the ten¬ 
derness of a simple nature, the pathos that belongs to 
suffering that is past, or the playful gayety of a sensi¬ 
tive temperament where laughter may quickly change 
to tears. The grief of Ophelia, half remembered and 
half forgotten in her madness, and with every painful 
suggestion subdued to the service of ideal grace and 
beauty, gave Miss Terry an admirable opportunity for 
the display of her powers. The delicate realism of the 
impersonation enforced but did not injure the imagina¬ 
tive completeness of the original ; it left intact all that 
is ideal and fanciful in the finer structure of a poet’s 
work. Side by side with the ineffaceable recollection 
of such a performance as this was may be set the re¬ 
membrance of Miss Terry’s Olivia, a creation of fault¬ 
less taste and charm, so simple in its method, and so 
convincing in its reality, that even the most accom¬ 
plished of those who played with her seemed to expose 
themselves to the reproach of artifice and convention. 
We may recall also the heart-broken utterances of Des¬ 
demona, confiding to lago the loss of her husband’s 
love ; and with any of these souvenirs of the past we 
may compare without danger of disappointment the 
gayety and raillery of Beatrice, falling like a veil at the 
sudden stroke of wrong to one she loved, and expos¬ 
ing the depth and tenderness of a true woman’s heart 
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— J, Corny ns Carr^ in the Fortnightly Reinew^'''" Feb¬ 
ruary^ 1883. 

The Portia of Miss Ellen Terry was the best seen 
here for many years. The actress caught the exact 
spirit of the part, and played it in the most brilliant 
manner. It is tolerably evident now that her strength 
lies almost entirely in the direction of comedy. In the 
trial scene she read the famous ‘‘mercy” speech with 
exquisite emphasis and feeling, and her assumption of 
manhood was conceived in the truest vein of comedy. 
It may almost be said that she presented the actual 
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Portia whom Shakespeare drew—a most winning figure 
of elegant womanhood, full of spirit, tenderness and 
grace. Her success with the audience was immediate, 
and her reputation in England was no longer a matter 
for wonderment. Her delightful performance of this 
character will largely increase the curiosity to see her 
as Beatrice.— J. Ranke 7 i Toivse^ in the'''''New York Eve 7 t- 
ing Noveinber 7, 1883. 

And of all the parts which Miss Terry has acted in 
her brilliant career, there is none in which her infinite 
powers of pathos and her imaginative and creative faculty 
are more shown than in her Ophelia. Miss Terry is 
one of those rare artists who need for their dramatic 
effects no elaborate dialogue, and for whom the simplest 
words are sufficient. “I love yon not,” says Hamlet, 
and all that Ophelia answers is, “I was the more de¬ 
ceived.” These are not very grand words to read, but 
as Miss Terry gave them in acting they seemed to be 
the highest possible expression of Ophelia’s character. 
Beautiful too was the quick remorse she conveyed by 
her face and gesture the moment she had lied to Ham¬ 
let and told him her father was at home. This I thought 
a masterpiece of good acting, and her mad scene was 
wonderful beyond all description. The secrets of Mel¬ 
pomene are known to Miss Terry as well as the secrets of 
Thalia.— Oscar Wilde: ''''D^^amaticReviezv^'^'^ May 1885. 


Miss Marion Terry (born in 1856) made her dkbut at 
Manchester in 1873 as Ophelia, and in the same year 
appeared before a London audience for the first time at 
the Olympic in a revival of “A Game of Romps.” In 
1876 she was the original Dorothy in Mr. Gilbert’s 
“Daniel Druce,” and created the part of Belinda Tre- 
herne in the same dramatist’s “Engaged.” She also 
took up with the greatest success Mrs. Kendal’s parts 
in “Pygmalion and Galatea” and the “Palace of 
Truth.” She was associated with the Hay market 
Theatre under the earlier part of the Bancroft manage¬ 
ment (1879), and migrated to the Court under that of 
Mr. Clayton. 

Miss Florence Terry (born about 1859) first appeared 
on the London stage in 1870 at the Adelphia in a ver¬ 
sion of “ Le Malade Imaginaire.” She was the original 
Little Nell of Halliday’s play, and among her other 
parts were Lady Betty Noel, in “Lady Clancarty ; ” 
Cyiiisca, in “Pygmalion and Galatea;” Dorothy, in 
“Daniel Drnce ; ” Olivia, and Nerissa, in “The ]\Ier- 
chant of Venice” at the Lycenin. She retired from the 
stage in 1882, shortly before her marriage with Mr. 
William Morris.— Celebi'ities of the CenturyN 

Charles Wyndham (a nom de thedtre) was born in 
1839 ; first appeared on the stage, in New York, at Mrs. 
John Wood’s Olympic Theatre, in 1861, as “walking 
gentleman.” Afterwards he did duty in the Southern 
States as a surgegn during the civB war. On May 21, 
1866, he made his debut on the London stage at the 
Royalty Theatre as Sir Arthur Lascelles in “All that 
Glitters is not Gold.” Subsequently (April, 1867) he 
appeared at the St. Janies’ Theatre, during Miss Her¬ 
bert’s management, as Hugh Stoneleigh in a play en¬ 
titled “Idalia.” Returning to New York in 1869, on 
September 15th of that year he made his debut at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre as Charles Surface in “The School for 
Scandal.” Mr. Wyndham has appeared at various 
theatres in London since that date in pieces which have 
attained more or less success. During his management 
of the Criterion Theatre he produced, on Saturday, 
March 31, 1877, “The Pink Dominos” (adapted by J. 
Albery from “ Les Dominos Roses” of MM. Henne- 
qnin and Delacour), in which he played the part of 
Charles Greythorne. The English version attained much 
popularity. In January, 1879, at the same theatre, ]\Ir. 
Wyndham produced “Truth” (Bronson Howard), in 
which he played the leading r^/^, and on August 9th 
“Betsy,” a comedy adapted from the French by F. C. 
Bnrnand. 

In 1882 Mr. Wyndham played David Garrick, which 
had in Sothern’s time been one of his leading char¬ 
acters, and Mr. Wyndham’s success in the part was so 
decided and instantaneous that he has played it nearly 
continuously ever since in England and in America. 
The last visit he made to America was a triumphal 
march through the chief cities, being received every¬ 
where with delight. 
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James Lewis, the celebrated comedian of Daly’s The¬ 
atre, was born in Troy, New York, 1839. After receiving 
a liberal education, he found his way to the stage in New 
York about 1857. For the next two or three years Mr. 
Lewis travelled about the Western States playing in all 
characters from Hamlet to the commonest farce. He 
had a severe apprenticeship, which was not of long 
duration, for he soon made his mark and became pop¬ 
ular with his audiences. He was in the South in 1861 



MR. I,EWIS AND MRS. GIDBICllT IN “A NIGHT OFF.” 


when the war broke out, and was present at the in¬ 
auguration of Jeff Davis, of the so-called Southern Con¬ 
federacy. Escaping from Savannah by steamer, he made 
his way to the Western States and succeeded in getting 
an engagement as leading comedian. His first engage¬ 
ment in New York was at the Olympic Theatre, under 
the management of Mrs. John Wood. The remainder 
of his career is quite uneventful, on account of its level 
prosperity. Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Lewis joined 
Mr. Daly’s company, and under that gentleman’s able 
management he has created and acted a number of 
original characters. He was the original Bob Sackett; 
he was also the original of Cheviot Hill in “ Engaged,” 
and of Perkin Middlewick in ‘‘Our Boys.” He is one 
of the foremost comedians of the age in popular favor. 
He has twice visited England, where he was each time 
appreciatively received. His witty manner, his quaint¬ 
ness, his by-play and his facial expression, render him 
highly diverting and refreshingly original. 

I have struck up almost a friendship with the Lewises, 
who brought me letters of introduction, and I had a 
talk of a couple of hours with Lewis in his bedroom, 
where he was amid a lot of unpacked travelling-bags 
and portmanteaus. We talked only of theatrical art. 
He told me that an accident threw him on the stage. 


A friend who was going to New York to look for a better 
engagement than he had in the provincial town in which 
Lewis then lived, came to him and asked him if he 
could replace him at the theatre. “All right,” was the 
answer. He studied the part, and when the friend had 
left, went to the manager, who had to accept the substi¬ 
tute or shut up for the evening. His wife is a perfect 
jewel, and as modest as a country girl. Their home is 
in New York. She is not on the stage, but travels 
about everywhere with her husband, and utilizes the 
odds and ends of time, when she is not in the cars, in 
art-embroidery for the adornment of their home. Like 
Daly, Lewis has had the knocks and experience which 
teach a man to see with his own eyes and think his 
own thoughts. He looks off the stage nervous and sen¬ 
sitive. In talking, his ideas flow freely, and he expresses 
himself in terms that sound like spontaneously coined 
aphorisms, which have an original and very American 
stamp. He would be ugly if his face had not been 
so trained to obedience to his mind and will. His 
mouth is very visibly an instrument for expressing what 
goes on in his brain, and one does not think of it as a 
cavity for absorbing food .—From {Londori) TruthF 
Lawrence Barrett was born in Paterson, New Jersey, 
1837. After receiving the common school education of 
the period, he showed such a decided inclination for the 
stage that he was allowed to follow his bent. He be¬ 
gan at the bottom and worked intelligently and dili¬ 
gently not only as an actor but for literary self-culture. 
We find it recorded that he was first a call-boy at a 
Pittsburgh theatre. He first appeared in regular busi¬ 
ness at Burton’s old Chambers Street Theatre in 1857, 
and the same year we find him playing Tressel to Ed¬ 
win Booth’s Richard. Contrast this with his later 
achievement—partner and alternate with Booth in 1888 
in their great star engagements. In 1858 he was lead¬ 
ing man of the Boston Museum Company. We next 
find him in partnership with John McCullough at San 
Francisco—a partnership still quoted for its brilliant suc¬ 
cess. But the East, from its larger possibilities, always 
had the greatest attraction for Mr. Barrett. Mr. Barrett 
has a great favor for Roman characters—witness his 
Cassius and Rienzi : in both of these characters his suc¬ 
cess has been great. Mr. Laffan says of him: “He 
has broad capabilities and a fine ambition, and he, if 
any one, can make a theatre.” 

We quote from one each of the greatest theatrical 
critics in England and America. 

Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s Richelieu is splendidly suffic¬ 
ing. He does not give a tumultuous and Boanerges- 
lunged version of the character. He does not rant; but 
when the occasion demands it, as in the famous “curse 
of Rome” passage, he rises to the required height of 
passionate energy. He displays from beginning to end 
wonderful versatility and elasticity of mind, passing 
from phase to phase of the many-sided character with¬ 
out any sudden jerks or spasmodic transitions. He is 
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alternately, and always in perfect naturalness, the in¬ 
flexible, unscrnpulous and implacable despot of France, 
whose ambition has decimated her nobility, but whose 
politic and beneficent administration has raised her from 
beggary to prosperity ; the affectionate protector of Julia; 
the kindly patron of Friar Joseph ; the dry humorist; 
the astute expert iu diplomacy and statecraft; the poet¬ 
aster fnll of literary vanity ; the broken-down and almost 
dying valetndinarian, and ultimately the liou at bay, 
turning on his foes and triumphantly rending them. I 
cannot look on Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s impersonation 
of Richelieu as a “conventional” one, because I do not 
know what the convention is in this case. I have seen 
Richelieus who roared and Richelieus who raved ; some 
that grimaced and grinned, and others that maundered, 
and not a few that were dismally didactic. I find in 
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Mr. Lawrence Barrett a Richelieu who shrinks from 
exaggeration, whose elocution is perfect, whose action 
is poetically graceful, and who never forgets that Ar- 
mand Jean du Plessis—why on earth did Lord Lytton 
make him call hiimself “Armand Richelieu ?’’—was a 
gentleman of long descent and of the highest breeding. 
—George Angtisiiis Sala, in the ^'■Illustrated London 
NewsF May lo, 1884. 

There are very few tragic actors of our time, and 
among them the most ambitious and the most active 
spirit, on the American side of the Atlantic, is Law¬ 
rence Barrett. One proof of this is the fact that no 
season is allowed to pass in his professional experience 
without the production of a new character, to augment 
and strengthen his already extensive repertory. Mr. 


Barrett has not restricted himself to Hamlet, Richelieu 
and the usual Hue of “star” parts. Long ago he 
brought out “The Man o’ Airlie,” and gave a noble 
and pathetic personation of Harebell. More recently he 
presented himself as Yorick, in the tragedy of “ Yorick’s 
Love,” made by Mr. W. D. Howells on the basis of 
the Spanish original. His revival of Mr. Boker’s 
“Francesca da Rimini,” three years ago, is remembered 
as one of the most important dramatic events of this 
period. His production of Mr. Young’s tragedy of 
“Pendragon,” in which he acted King Arthur with 
brilliant ability and fine success, gave practical evi¬ 
dence of a liberal desire to encourage American dramatic 
literature. Within a brief period he has restored to the 
stage Robert Browning’s superb tragedy, “A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon.” Last season he resumed Shakespeare’s 
Benedick, and brought out the charming little drama 
of “The King’s Pleasure;” and early iu the present 
season he effected a fine revival of Mrs. Centlivre’s 
comedy of “The Wonder.” Mr. Barrett’s range of 
characters is iu fact remarkable. Among the parts 
acted by him are Cassius, Hamlet, Richard HI., Shy- 
lock, Benedick, Richelieu, Don Felix, Alfred Evelyn, 
Raphael (in “The Marble Heart”), Yorick, James Hare¬ 
bell, Lord Tresham, Gringoire, David Garrick, Lanci- 
otto, Claude Meliiotte and Cardinal Wolsey. He has, 
of course, played many other parts. When he was at 
Booth’s Theatre, years ago, he acted King Lear, and 
when he was associated with Charlotte Cushman he 
acted Macbeth. He was the first in this city to imper¬ 
sonate Daniel Druce, and he is the only representative 
of Leontes (in “A Winter’s Tale”) who is remembered 
by the present generation of play-goers. This enumera¬ 
tion will readily suggest to experienced judges the pro¬ 
digious labor aud the astonishing variety of talents and 
accomplishments—exerted through many years with 
strenuous zeal and patient devotion—that were neces¬ 
sarily involved in the actor’s achievement of his present 
high position and bright renown. To-night Mr. Barrett 
has taken another important step in his professional 
career, making a sumptuous revival of Victor Hugo’s 
romantic drama of “Hernani,” and winning new laurels 
by his impersonation of its central character. Of the 
three men, Don Carlos, Don Leo and Hernani, who 
love the heroine of this drama, each is in a different 
way noble. It would be difficult to decide which is the 
noblest, but the character of Don Leo is the most sub¬ 
stantial and complex of the three. He has the most of 
mind, the most of passion, and the most of the capacity 
to feel and suffer. Youth, when it loves, is often en¬ 
amored of itself. Manhood, when love strikes it in its 
full maturity, worships its object with a desperate idol¬ 
atry. Don Leo proved equal to great trials and a stern 
test of honor, but he cannot rise to the supreme height 
of the final sacrifice. This part was played by Macready 
when “Hernani” was acted at Drury Lane in 1831, 
and its opportunities are certainly great. Lawrence 
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Barrett, however, has elected to play “Heriiaiii,” and 
he carried it to-night with splendid dash and touching 
fervor. The sonorous elocution was almost wholly dis¬ 
carded in favor of a vehement, impulsive delivery, and 
at such points as the challenge to Carlos, the reproach 
of Zartz and the avowal of the outlaw’s royal station, 
he spoke and acted with the true eloquence of heart, 
and he evoked a tumult of sincere public applause. 
The revival of “ Hernani ” was brilliantly effected and 
it will endure.— IVz/liam Winter^ in the ''''New Yo 7 'k Trt- 
bitneF December 29, 1885. 

Owen Fawcett was born in London, 1838, and first 
appeared on the American stage in 1853. soon be- 
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came a great favorite throughout the Eastern cities, 
and proved himself to be of the best school of comedy. 

William H. Bailey was born at Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware, 1818, and made his mark in Philadelphia and 
New York in the heavy father line in the old stock 
companies. We have seen him play Polonius to Booth’s 
Hamlet and Anna Graham’s Ophelia equal to any Po¬ 
lonius we have ever seen. 

George H. GrifTilhs was born in London, 1822 ; made 
his debut at the Standard Theatre. He came to America 
in 1850, first appearing at the Buffalo Museum as De 
Mauprat to the Richelieu of Edwin Eddy. The follow¬ 
ing year he was engaged in New' York, and afterwards 
became manager of the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila¬ 
delphia, and in 1863 was a member of Mrs. Drew’s 
stock company at the Arch Street Theatre, and a few 
years later at Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston. During Gem- 
mill’s management of the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila¬ 
delphia (1876 to 1878), Griffiths played Perkyn Middle- 


wick in ‘‘Our Boys” for two hundred consecutive nights. 
He died in Philadelphia in 1888. 

Barton Hill was born in Dover, England, 1828, and 
in 1849 came to America, first appearing in light comedy. 
In 1851 he married, at New York, Olivia Crook, but 
from whom he was divorced in 1861. The same year 
he married Marian Watts, of New York. Mr. Hill was 
a great favorite in Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
Baltimore, and for a long time was one of the company 
of brilliant stock actors at the Arch and Walnut Street 
Theatres, Philadelphia, among whom may be named as 
his companions Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, W. H. Bailey, 
Owen Fawcett, Anna Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
M. Walcot, Jr., J. B. Roberts, Robert Craig, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Creese. 

Anna Graham was born in Philadelphia about 1837; 
made her first appearance on the stage along with her 
sister Lillie at the City Museum, 1855, as Julia, and 
Helen in “The Hunchback.” Anna Graham for several 
years was leading lady in the excellent stock company 
at the Walnut, under Mr. J. S. Clark’s management, 
and retired from the stage about 1870. 

Bernard McAuley was born in New York, Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1837. He first appeared as an amateur in Buf¬ 
falo, New York, in January, 1853, Grantly in “The 
Rent Day.” He made his professional dbbiit at the 
Metropolitan Theatre, in the same city, April 13, 1853, 
playing a minor part in “Don Caesar de Bazan.” He 
first became prominent professionally in this city in 1864 
as principal support to the late Matilda Heron. During 
the season of 1864-’65 he was leading man at the old 
Pike’s Opera House. He managed Wood’s Theatre 
from the fall of 1868 until the spring of 1877. He is 
said to have realized over $100,000 during his career at 
that theatre. In 1873 he built McAuley’s Theatre, 
Louisville, which, however, proved a disastrous venture. 
He opened Robinson’s Opera House, in September, 
1877, with the only stock company in the city, but bad 
business brought the season to a premature close. Since 
then he has been “starring” on the road in Mes¬ 
senger from Jarvis Section” and “The Jerseyman.’^ 
Bad business lately has left him in an almost penniless 
condition. He is highly regarded by the i^rofession, 
and generally known as a most honorable man and kind 
friend. ' 

James C. McCoilom was born at Buffalo, New York,. 
1837, and made his first appearance on the stage at 
Lockport, New York, 1838. He made his first appear¬ 
ance at the Walnut Street Theatre as Claude Melnotte 
to Mrs. D. P. Bowers’ Pauline, and starred with her in 
all the principal cities of the Union. About 1870 Mr. 
McCoilom married Mrs. Bowers, though she still retained 
her stage name, and they starred with great success till 
his death, in 1883. Mr. McCoilom was an accomplished 
actor and a pleasant gentleman. He had at the time of 
his demise won his way to the foremost rank in his 
profession, and was capable of holding that rank. 
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Stuart Robson was born ill Annapolis, Maryland, 
March 4, 1836, in which ancient city, it is claimed, 
was given the first theatrical performance known to 
America. He was educated at St. John’s College, the 
oldest institution of learning in Maryland. Designed 
for the ministry, but preferring another style of acting, 
he made his first appearance on any stage at the Museum 
in Baltimore, October 13, 1853, under the management 
of John E. Owens, as the Waiter in “Heir at Law.” 
He aspired to tragedy, but making little progress in 
this direction—on “account of his voice”—he reluc¬ 
tantly veered over to comedy, and after many struggling 
years achieved the success he desired and merited. 

He first appeared in New York, September 3, 1863, 
at Laura Keene’s Theatre, as Bob in “Old Heads and 
Young Hearts,” to the Jesse Rural of Win. R. Blake ; 
Stoddart, Walcot, Marlowe and Miss Keene being in 
the cast. During this season Mr. Blake—the greatest 
impersonator of old men known to the stage of that 
time—took his “Farewell,” as Sir Anthony Absolute— 
Mr. Robson as Acres, Mr. Stoddart as David, Mr. Wal¬ 
cot as Sir Lucius, and Miss Keene as Lydia. The three 
following seasons he was at Mrs. John Drew’s Arch 
Street Theatre. Then he went to Selwyn’s Theatre, 
Boston, where he played Bottom in “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” for ten consecutive weeks, an extraor¬ 
dinary run at that time. 

It may be said of Mr. Robson that he has had more 
experience in legitimate comedy characters than any 
comedian of the present generation—with the possible 
exception of Mr. Jefferson. He will be pleasantly re¬ 
membered by old playgoers for his original and scholarly 
conceptions of Dr. Ollapod, Touchstone, Autolycus, 
Bottom, Moulinet, Tony Lumpkin, Paul Pry, Goldfinch, 
Acres, Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; and later, in association 
with Mr. Crane, as the inimitable Dromio of Syracuse. 

To Robson and Crane we are indebted for the most 
complete and elaborate production of Shakespearian 
comedy known to the English-speaking stage. What 
Mr. Irving has done towards the splendid staging of 
the great poet’s tragedies, these comedians have achieved 
in their remarkable production of “ Comedy of Errors,” 
which was presented at the Star Theatre, New York, 
September 7, 1885. Encouraged by the success of this 
effort the great play was followed by elaborate revivals 
of “Merry Wives of Windsor,” with Mr. Crane as 
Falstaff and Mr. Robson as Slender; and “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” with Mr. Robson as Tony Lumpkin and 
Mr. Crane as Hardcastle. 

In pursuance of a policy to which they have adhered 
during their eleven years’ partnership—to give the pub¬ 
lic something new every season—an original comedy by 
Bronson Howard received its initial hearing at the 
Union Square Theatre, New York, October 27, 1887, 
with the comedians in characters well fitted to their 
peculiar and diverse styles. “The Henrietta” was 
received with unusual favor by the best critics of the 


metropolitan press, and hailed by the public as the 
long-looked-for American comedy. 

The union of Robson and Crane has been a fortunate 
one in every respect. In their broadest fun they have 
done nothing to degrade the splendid art they so well 
represented, and it will be a sad day for the theatre 
when “age with his stealing step” deprives us of these 
able exponents of true comedy. 

In the spring of 1889 the successful partnership of 
Robson and Crane was dissolved—Mr. Robson con¬ 
tinuing on his old line of comedy alone; Mr. Crane 
launching his favorite Shakespearian characters. 

William H. Crane was born in Leicester, Massachu¬ 
setts, on the 30th of April, 1845, educated in 

Boston. He at an early age evinced decided musical and 
dramatic ability. In July, 1863, he joined the Holman 
Opera Company, composed of young people, and made 
his first appearance, July 13th, as the Notary in Don- 
izette!s “ Daughter of the Regiment.” He remained 
with this company for seven years, being possessed of 
a powerful baritone voice, and appeared with much 
success in the leading buffo parts of all the lighter 
English operas. The death of Benjamin Holman in 
1865 caused him to turn his attention to comedy. In 
1870 he joined the Oates Opera Company as basso and 
comedian, and remained with that organization for four 
years. In August, 1874, he joined the company at Hooley’s 
Theatre, in Chicago, as first comedian, afterwards play¬ 
ing for a year in San Francisco, California, with the 
same company. Coming east in 1876, he met Mr. 
Robson, and they appeared jointly for the first time at 
the Park Theatre, New York, in Grover’s comedy, 
“ Our Broadway House.” Their continuously successful 
career from that time is well known. Mr. Crane created 
a genuine sensation by his wonderful imitation of the 
peculiarities of voice and manner of his partner, Mr. 
Robson, though jDhysically totally dissimilar, in their 
grand production of the “Comedy of Errors.” Later 
Mr. Crane attracted much critical attention by his mas¬ 
terly performance of the greatest of all of Shakespeare’s 
comedy creations—Sir John Falstaff, in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Helena Modjeska (born about 1843), Polish actress, a 
native of Cracow, married her guardian, M. Modjeska, 
at the age of seventeen, and in 1868, three years after 
his death, married a second time—M. Chlapowski, a 
Polish patriot and journalist. Having become cele¬ 
brated as a player in amateur theatricals, she begaii to 
practise acting as a profession in 1862, starting with a 
travelling company. In 1868 she appeared before a 
Warsaw audience in a version of “Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur,” and at once became a popular favorite. Driven 
from Poland by professional jealousy, in 1876 she emi¬ 
grated to America with her husband, and tried farm- 
life in California without pecuniary success. She ac¬ 
cordingly determined to return to the stage, and hav¬ 
ing learned English, appeared as Adrienne before a San 
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Francisco audience in August, 1877. Her success was 
immediate, and an equal triumph awaited her at New 
York in a version of “La Dame aux Camelias.” She 
was now recognized as one of the finest emotional ac¬ 
tresses of her time, and after a visit to Poland appeared 
before a London audience at the Court Theatre in 
Mr. Mortimer’s “ Heartease,’’ a fresh version of “ La 
Dame aux Camelias” (1880), which was followed by 
‘ ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur, ” “ Romeo and Juliet, ’ ’ and the 
less successful “Juana,” and “Frou-Frou,” at the 
Princess’s. After making a great hit at the Haymarket 
(June, 1882), in a version of Sardon’s “Odette,” she 
went back to America, where her Rosalind was very 
well received (December, 1882). In the spring of 1885 
she appeared for a brief season at the Lyceum in her 
favorite impersonations. 

The return of Mme. Modjeska is a welcome event. 



This distinguished actress came forth last evening at 
the Star Theatre, in the character of Camille, and she 
was welcomed with affectionate interest by a numerous 
and sympathetic audience. Upon the sad and deplor¬ 
able subject of this play there would seem to be no 
especial need for particular reflection. The topic as 
originally presented to the dramatic world was openly 
offensive ; but in the lapse of years it has been sub¬ 
jected to such ingenious intellectual manipulation that 
at last its essential character seems to have undergone 
a total change. This sorrowful heroine, at any rate, as 
presented by Mme. Modjeska, is a good woman in her 
essential innate fibre—whom malignant fate and way¬ 
ward impulse have precipitated into a sinful life, and 
who is shown as vainly but pathetically striving, under 
the influence of a true love, to free herself from the in¬ 


exorable consequence of her sin. When considered from 
this point of view the spectacle that is presented allures 
the attention of thoughtful observers to that great and 
sacred mystery, a woman’s heart suffering under the 
blight of thwarted and baffled affection. In other 
words, the woman presented by Mme. Modjeska is not 
a courtesan struggling to reinstate herself in a domestic 
position, and giving forth sonorous platitudes about the 
“charmed circle of society.” This actress from the 
first of her career upon the American stage has been 
remarkable for her power to express the passionate rap¬ 
ture with which true love looks upon the object of its 
adoration. With this power her performance, last night, 
was vital and beautiful. The outburst of despair, in 
the agonizing scene of the third act—when the tortured 
Camille, driven from her last refuge, cries out, “ Why 
do I live?”—remains, as it has ever been, one of the 
finest strokes of dramatic art that have been accom¬ 
plished within the memory of the present generation. 
Mme. Modjeska, like Sarah Bernhardt, portrays the 
death of Camille without the taint of physical decay, 
and without the least association of the sick-room and 
the medicine chest .—William Winter., iti the '■'■New York 
Tribune^ January 23, 1886. 

William E. Sheridan was born at Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1839, and after a common school education he 
became a super at the Boston Museum, where he 
showed such an intelligent bent for the profession that 
he was soon trusted with small parts. 

In 1861, when the war broke out, he entered the 
army, and at its close, having risen from the ranks to 
a captaincy, he went into business in New York, but 
always kept up his connection with the drama in ama¬ 
teur theatricals. He joined Booth’s Theatre, New York, 
playing second to Edwin Booth in 1868. 

In 1874, when visiting London, Sheridan saw Irving 
play the part of Louis XL, and was so impressed with 
the performance that on his return to America he made 
the stage his profession, and acted Louis XI. with 
such great success as to rival Irving. Mr. Sheridan 
became in 1876 the leader of the excellent stock com¬ 
pany under W. D. Gemmill at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre. As an actor of heroic rdles he was considered 
especially excellent, because of his fine stage presence 
and splendid declaratory powers. He was a special 
favorite in Cincinnati, Chicago and San Francisco, and 
later Australia claimed him as her prime favorite. He 
died in Sydney, New South Wales, 1887. 

Lizzi6 Price was born in Philadelphia, 1842, and at 
the age of twelve made her first appearance on the 
stage as Susan in “The Soldier’s Daughter;” married 
to H. A. Hanker, an actor, in 1862 ; divorced from him 
in 1867. In 1869 married Willie Wintle, from whom 
she was divorced ; and subsequently married Fechter, 
the tragedian, and during his last long illness, in great 
poverty, waited on him with a devotion that was truly 
admirable. Of course we know now that Fechter had 
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had no regular divorce from his first wife, but that 
does not alter the fact of the faithful love bestowed on 
the dying actor by the kind-hearted woman who be¬ 
lieved herself his wife. 

John Howson was born November 17, 1844, Ho¬ 
bart Town, Tasmania, and his first appearance on the 



JOHN HOWSON. 


stage was at the Victoria Theatre, Sydney. He first 
played in America, June, 1866, at San Francisco, and 
made his first appearance in New York, November, 
1869, at Wood’s Museum, as Widow Twankey, in H. 
J. Byron’s burlesque of “Aladdin.” His subsequent 
career in New York is well known ; his great success as 
John Wellington Wells in “The Sorcerer;” his Bun- 
thorne in “Patience,” and a number of comedy char¬ 
acters during a two years’ engagement at Wallack’s 
Theatre. His last important appearance in New York 
was as Triplet with Miss Dauvray’s company at the 
Hyceum Theatre. Died in New York, January, 1888. 

Sarah Bernhardt (boru in 1844) is the daughter of a 
French lawyer and a Dutch Jewess. She was entered as 
a pupil at the Conservatoire, Paris; admitted to the 
classes of Provost and Samson, and in 1861 gained the 
second prize in tragedy, which she followed up by the 
second prize in comedy. Signs of her genius were very 
early recognized by Auber. Her first appearance at the 
Theatre Frangais, in the “ Iphigdnie ” of Racine, was 
by no means a success, and at the Gymnase, where she 
next went on the boards, her reception was even worse, 
and for a time she retired altogether from the stage. 
It was not until i86g, when she obtained an engage¬ 
ment at the Oddon, that her merits began to be recog¬ 
nized ; in 1868 her appearance as Anna Danby, in 
“Kean,” was favorably noticed, and it was followed by 
Cordelia in a French version of “King Dear.” Per¬ 
haps her first real triumph was in 1869, in the char¬ 


acter of the Queen of Spain in “ Ruy Bias;” it gained 
a warm tribute of praise from Victor Hugo, and has 
always been recognized as one of the greatest of her 
creations. The outbreak of the Franco-German war, 
lust as she had been ofiered an engagement at the 
Comedie Franqaise, interrupted her career, but it gave 
Madame Bernhardt an opportunity for distinguishing 
herself in another walk—as nurse during the siege of 
Paris. She made her second appearance at the Comedie 
Frangaise in November, 1872, in “Madame de Belle 
Isle.” This was followed by a number of great crea¬ 
tions in “ Britannicus,” “Phedre,” “ De Manage de 
Figaro,” “ De Sphinx,” “ D’Etrang^re,” until her ren¬ 
dering of the rd/e of D6na Sol, in “ Hernani,” stamped 
her as the greatest of living actresses. Her first visit to 
Dondon was in 1879, when, in company with other 
members of the Comedie Frangaise, she appeared in 
some of her greatest impersonations at the Gaiety The¬ 
atre, and the visit has been frequently repeated. In 
1881 she toured in the United States. In France her 
most notable creations of late have been in Sardou’s 
dramas “ Fedora,” Theodora ” and “DaTosea.” Her 
connection with the Frangaise was severed in 1880. 
Madame Bernhardt is above all things a tragic actress, 
and conquers by sheer force of passion. She is her 
characters, and though seldom aiming directly at studied 
effect, she can command at will an extraordinary variety 
of voice and gesture. Great in repose, she is greatest 



SARAH BERNHARDT AS LA TOSCA. 


of all in the storm of action, whether it be in the classic 
of Phddre or the modern realism of Fedora. Madame 
Bernhardt is also a sculptor of much excellence, and a 
painter of skill. Conspicuous among her works that 
have been exhibited at the Salon have been a marble 
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group, Apres la Ternpete^ and a bust of Girardiii. She 
was commissioned by the French Government to exe¬ 
cute a bust of Felicien David. Madame Bernhardt is 
also an art critic. After a few appearances at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1886, she started on a prolonged 
tour in South and North America.— '^Eelebrities of the 
Century. ’ ’ 

Genevieve Ward was born in New York about 1848 ; 
granddaughter of Gideon Fee, one of the so-called 
‘‘Fathers of the City.” In the early part of her career, 
under the name of Madame Guerrabella, she sang suc¬ 
cessfully in Italian opera at Havana. Miss Ward made 
her first appearance in England as a tragic actress at 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, October i, 1873, in the 
character of Lady Macbeth. The character of Constance 
in “ King John” was played by Miss Ward at the same 
theatre during her first engagement. She went to 
Dublin the same year as a “star,” appearing at the 



GENEVIEVE WARD IN “FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


Theatre Royal in the principal parts of Medea, Lu- 
crezia Borgia, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Actress of Padua, 
Juliana in “The Honeymoon,” etc. Miss Ward made 
her first appearance on the London stage at the Adelphi 
Theatre in “The Prayer in the Storm,” March 28, 
1874. Miss Ward undertook the double parts of Blanche 
de Valois and Unarita in this drama, which ran for 162 
nights. In October of the same year she commenced a 
series of performances at the Crystal Palace as Julia in 
The Hunchback,” and in the year following played 
Rebecca at Drury Lane. Afterwards Miss Ward entered 
upon a provincial tour, beginning April, 1875, produc¬ 
ing in Dundee, Lewis Wingfield’s play “Despite the 
World,” and in Dublin, June 7, W. G. Wills’s “ Sappho,” 
both written for her. On September 20, 1875, she com¬ 
menced another tour through Scotland. In December, 


1875, Miss Ward played Antigone at the Crystal Palace ; 
and on February 4, 1876, Lady Macbeth at Drurj^ Lane, 
for the benefit of the Philadelphia Centennial Fund. 

On August 29, 1877, Miss Ward appeared as Queen 
Katharine in Charles Calvert’s revival of “Henry VIII.” 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, appearing also at the 
same places in the characters of Lady Macbeth and 
Beatrice in “Much Ado About Nothing.” At the Queen’s 
Theatre, London, March 2, 1878, Miss Ward sustained 
the part of Emilia (“Othello”). Subsequently she 
fulfilled a farewell engagement, previous to her departure 
for America (in August, 1878), in Dublin and in Man¬ 
chester, enacting the character of Meg Merrilies to Sims 
Reeves’s Henry Bertram at the Theatre Royal of the 
latter cit}^ In April, 1879, Miss Ward returned from 
the United States, and in August of the same yedr 
‘ ‘ opened ’ ’ the Lyceum Theatre for a brief season with 
“Zillah,” a romantic drama in three acts by J. Pal- 
grave Simpson and Claude Templar, in which she acted 
the heroine. The play proved unattractive, and was re¬ 
moved from the bills to be succeeded by ‘ ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” in which Miss Ward played the title r 6 le. 
Miss Ward has resided chiefly in New York during the 
last ten years.— Pascoe's ^‘'Dramatic List." 

Daniel Edward Bandmann was born at Cassel, Ger¬ 
many, in 1840, and entered the dramatic profession at 
the age of eighteen, making his professional d^btit at 
the Court Theatre of New Strelitz. He afterwards per¬ 
formed in various towns of Germany and Prussia, and 
in Vienna, and acquired considerable reputation as an 
actor in Shakespearian drama. Subsequently, going to 
the United States, Mr. Bandmann acted for the first 
time in English, January 15, 1863, at Niblo’s Garden 
in New York, where he created a very favorable im¬ 
pression as Shylock. He remained for five years in the 
United States, acting in the principal cities. At Phila¬ 
delphia (where his tragic power attracted the notice of 
the distinguished tragedian, Edwin Forrest) he was se¬ 
lected to play Hamlet at a commemorative celebration 
of the tercentenary birthday of Shakespeare. Mr. Band¬ 
mann performed the same part at San Francisco during 
a “run” of the play, which extended to a month.. 
He made his first appearance on the British stage at 
the Lyceum Theatre, on Monday, February 17, 1868,. 
in a play called “ Narcisse,” which had already ac¬ 
quired much reputation in Germany and America. Its; 
author, Herr Brack Vogel, a Berlin dramatic writer of 
some note, founded its chief incidents on M. Diderot’s 
well-known story, “ Neveu de Rameau.” Mr. Band 
mann played the title rble. 

Bandmann married Anne Hershel, of Davenport, Iowa,, 
in 1865, and then went to England as above noted. He 
returned to America and starred westward to California,, 
whence he took a company to Australia, where he was well 
received, and visited all the eastern English colonies, re¬ 
turning by way of British India. His favorite character 
is Hamlet, which he plays so well as to rank as one 
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of the great Hamlets. He revisited America, 1879-86, 
playing Hamlet and Othello to crowded audiences. 

Benoit Constant Coquelin, born 1841, was the son of 
a baker at Boulogne, and was intended to follow his 
father’s trade, but having a strong desire to go on the 
stage he was admitted to the dramatic class at the Con¬ 
servatoire in 1859. He was the most brilliant pupil of 
his master, M. Regnier, and won the second prize for 
comedy in i860. His first appearance was at the The¬ 
atre Frangais, in i860, in the part of Gros Rene in 
“Le Depit Amoureux.” Since then he has been con¬ 
stantly acting in the classical and modern schools of 
comedy, and is generally regarded as the most perfectly 
finished comedian in Europe. Of his favorite rdles we 
may mention Scapin, Don Juan, Aristide in “Le Lion 
Amourenx,” and Leopold in “Les Fourchambault. ’ ’ 
He visited England with the company of the Comedie 
Fran9ais in 1878. Coquelin’s visit to America, 1888-89, 
in company with Jane Haden, must be fresh in the 
memory of theatre-goers; he would have done much 
better had he been capable of playing in English. 

Charlotte (Lotta) Crabtree was born in New York, 
1847, and at the age of six appeared as a vocalist, 
Gertrude in “The Loan of a Lover,” in Petaluma, 
California. Her first appearance in New York was 
ten years later at Niblo’s ; she then went West with 
her father and mother on a starring tour and made 
quite a success. Her representation of the Marchioness 
in Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop” is one of the most 


CHARLOTTE (lotta) CRABTREE. 

famous impersonations of this generation. She is one 
of the most popular of popular favorites, and bids fair 
to hold her place for many a day. 

The London Theatre discusses Lotta as follows : 
“Lotta and Maggie Mitchell are the two oldest and 
best-known song and dance soubrettes on our stage, are 


both petite in figure, graceful and sprightly in move¬ 
ment, and keep their youthful appearance so well that 
they seem to be getting younger every year. I expect 
any morning, looking over the newspapers, to find their 
names among the births ! 

“Strawberry-blonde Lotta, a New York girl, followed 
her father to California as early as 1854 and joined a 
variety troupe. She romped and skipped and pranced 
and picked the banjo and danced the breakdown in so 
lively and fascinating a manner that she soon made 
herself a name. John Brougham first brought her out 
here. He used to call her a ‘dramatic cocktail,’ and 
he wasn’t far wrong. Her quips and cranks and smiles 
and antics in ‘Little Nell’ and ‘Firefly,’ ‘Topsy’ and 
‘Musette,’ ‘Bob’ and ‘Tip,’ ‘Nitouche’ and ‘Little 
Detective,’ have endeared her to all who love bustle, 
dash and hoydenish enthusiasm. The number of trans¬ 
formations in character and costume which Lotta effects 
of an evening is often equal to the number of diamonds 
she possesses, and they, as you know, are numerous and 
costly. She is a conscientions worker, regular and 
methodical, takes a nap every afternoon, and after the 
night performance indulges not in lobsters and cham¬ 
pagne, but in crackers and milk. Lotta, as an artist, 
has not the intelligence of Dejacet, that queen of all 
soubrettes ; has not the demure suggestiveness of Judic. 
Her interpretation of the serious side of her rdles is 
weak. She might say to her audience what Nell 
Gwynne once said to hers: 

“ ‘ 1 know you in your hearts 

Hate serious plays—as I hate serious parts.’ 

“ Lotta is the incarnation of drollery, of mischief, of 
broad farce, and, as such, is the most popular as she 
is the richest of soubrettes .”—Londoti '"''Theatre.''' 

Kate Josephine Bateman (born 1842), tragic actress, 
was a native of Baltimore, and, belonging to a theatri¬ 
cal family, she appeared on the stage in very early life. 
Her first success was in the character of Evangeline in 
1859, but before she came to England in 1863 she had 
also played as Julia in the “Hunchback,” Pauline in 
the “Lady of Lyons,” Juliet and Lady Macbeth. She 
was very well received on her appearance at the Adelphi 
as Leah in “Deborah.” In 1866 she married Mr. 
George Crowe, but returned to the stage under her 
maiden name in 1868. In 1872 she was very successful 
in “Medea,” and from 1875 to 1878 she took the heroine’s 
parts in several Shakespearian revivals at the Lyceum, 
such as Lady Macbeth, and Anne in “Riehard III.” 
She also acted Queen Mary in Tennyson’s play. After¬ 
wards she became lessee of Sadler’s-Wells Theatre. 

Ellen Bateman, sister of Kate, was born in Baltimore, 
1845) made her dtbut on the stage same time as her 
sister Kate, 1859. They travelled throughout the United 
States and England as the Bateman children, and were 
great favorites with the public. Ellen Bateman in i860 mar¬ 
ried Mr. C. Green, of Brooklyn, and retired from the stage. 
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Herman Vezin was born in Philadelphia, March 2, 
1829, and graduated at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1847 5 being admitted to the degree of A.M. three 
years later. In 1850, partly through the influence of 
the late Charles Kean, Mr. Vezin entered the dramatic 
profession in England by accepting an engagement at 



HERMAN VEZIN. 


the Theatre Royal, York, under the management of 
John Eangford Pritchard. He played there various sub¬ 
ordinate parts, including the character of Balthasar in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,’’ during Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean’s representation of that play at the York 
Theatre. Afterwards he accepted an engagement at 
Southampton, during which he had the opportunity of 
acting with the celebrated Mrs. Nesbitt; and subse¬ 
quently at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. In 1851 Mr. 
Vezin joined Mrs. Barnett’s company on the “ Ryde, 
Guildford and Reading circuit,” playing leading char¬ 
acters—Richelieu, Claude Melnotte, Young Norval, etc. 
He made his first appearance in London on Easter 
Monday, 1852, at the Princess’s Theatre, in the part of 
Pembroke in “King John,” when Mr. Charles Kean 
had the management of that establishment. During the 
season of 1852-53 Mr. Vezin played Chatillon in “King 
John;” Rosse in “Macbeth,” and Montgiron in “The 
Corsican Brothers.” In 1857 he visited America. On 
his return to England in 1859 he took the Surrey The¬ 
atre-, playing Hamlet, Othello, Shylock, King John, 
Louis XL, etc. The first most important engagement 
undertaken by Mr. Vezin was in i860, at Sadler’s- 
Wells, then under Mr. Phelps’ management. He played 
afterwards, with marked success, the character of Laertes, 
to Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet, for seventy-three nights at 
the Princess’s Theatre in 1861. Subsequently he opened 
at the Lyceum with Mr. Falconer as Mr. Arden in his 
comedy of “Woman; or. Love Against the World,” 
and afterwards acted the part of Harry Kavanagh in the 


same author’s drama, “Peep o’ Day.” In 1863 Mr. 
Herman Vezin married Mrs. Charles Young, an actress 
of considerable reputation. After playing various im¬ 
portant engagements at metropolitan and other theatres, 
in 1867 he produced “The Man o’ Airlie ” (W. G. 
Wills) at the Princess’s, playing James Harebell, a 
character with which Mr. Vezin’s name will always be 
associated in dramatic annals. 

His next performances of importance were Murdock 
Mackane in Westland Marston’s “ Life for Life” (1869); 
Sigurd in “‘The White Pilgrim” (1874); Jaques in 
“As You Like It” (1875); Daniel Druce in Mr. Gil¬ 
bert’s play of that name. In 1877 he played De Talde 
in “The Danischeflfs,” and in 1878 Dr. Primrose in 
Mr. W. G. Wills’ “Olivia,” one of the finest creations 
of this refined and accomplished actor. In the same 
year he appeared as Pierre Lorance in “Proof” at the 
Adelphi, where he had a long engagement. In 1886 he 
produced at the Opera Comique, and afterwards at 
Toole’s, “Bachelors,” a successful adaptation from the 
German, by himself and Mr. Robert Buchanan, together 
with a revival of “Dr. Davy.” 

Jane Elizabeth Vezin (formerly Mrs. Charles Young), 
previous to her appearance on the English stage, had 
gained a reputation as an actress in the “legitimate” 
drama in Australia. She made her dSbiit in London at 
Sadler’s-Wells Theatre, on September 15, 1857, 
part of Julia in “The Hunchback.” The Times (Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1857), noticing her first appearance, said : 
“Of all the female characters in the ordinary English 
repertory there is none that affords greater room for 
display than this favorite creation of Mr. Sheridan 



MRS. HERMAN VEZIN (MRS. CHARGES YOUNG) AS JUEIA IN “THE 

HUNCHBACK.” 

Knowles ; but on that very account it is one that ren¬ 
ders prognostication respecting the future career of an 
artist peculiarly difficult. Several actresses have made 
it their especial aim to ‘get up’ Julia for a first part, 
and after producing a great effect in it have disap¬ 
pointed the public in their subsequent impersonations. 
With respect to Mrs. Charles Young, her performance 
was so promising that, were it not for the prudential 
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considerations just named, she might be safely declared 
a decided acquisition to our histrionic force. From 
stage-trick she is thoroughly free; her expression, 
even of the most intense emotions, is easy and unex¬ 
aggerated ; and her delivery throughout is unaffected 
and natural.’’ 

Mrs. Young may be classed in excellence on the 
English stage with such first-class actresses as Helen 
Faucit, Miss Heath (Mrs. Wilson Barrett), Miss Glyn, 
Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Bancroft; whether she play as 
Portia, Desdemona, Mrs. Haller, Peg Woffington, Viola, 
Juliet or Lady Macbeth, her high ability is manifested, 
and her versatile scope immediately recognized. 

In 1863 Mrs. Charles Young was married to Mr. Her¬ 
man Vezin, a wedding of two people of great artistic 
talent, which has proved eminently happy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Melton Walcot. Mr. Walcot, 



MR. AND MRS. CHARLES WALCOT (SCENE FROM “THE WIFE”). 

son of the late Charles M. Walcot, was born in Boston, 
in 1840, and was educated with a view to becoming a 
lawyer. He graduated in 1858, but before leaving 
school he had shown his bent for the stage, and made 
his debut at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1859, as 
the Servant in “The Lady of Lyons.” It did not take 
him long to get to leading business, which he has held 
ever since. He is a most excellent all-round actor. 
We have seen him play Laertes to Booth’s Hamlet, 
Prince Hal to Hackett’s Falstaff (and we have never 
seen a finer Prince Hal), and Littleton Coke in “Old 
Heads and Young Hearts.” In 1889 he was one of 
the Lyceum Company. Mr. Walcot, we prophesy, is 
the coming Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute and 
Falstaff of the American stage. 

Mrs. Walcot’s maiden name was Isabella Nickinson. 


She was born in New York in 1847. First appeared at 
Laura Keene’s Theatre and played first juveniles. In 
1863 she was married to Mr. Walcot, and for more than 
twenty-five years has acted along with him. She is a 
brilliant actress and a highly estimable lady. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Creese. Mr. Creese was born in 
Philadelphia in 1839. First engaged in business, but 
in 1861 went to the war in charge of the medical de¬ 
partment of one of the Philadelphia regiments. In 
1864, on his return from the war, he married Elizabeth 
Perry, one of the brightest of the stock actresses of 
the Walnut Street Theatre. 

Mrs. Creese (Elizabeth Perry) was born in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1843, married Mr. Creese in 1864. For 

nearly a quarter of a century these clever comedians 
have been great favorites of American theatre-goers. 

Squire Bancroft (born 1841) first appeared on the 
stage at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, in 1861. 
After taking various parts in the provinces, he appeared 
in London at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre in 1865, 
soon after it was opened by Mr. Byron and Miss Marie 
Wilton, the latter of whom he married two years later. 
He soon won high reputation for his creation of the 
leading parts in Robertson’s comedies, such as Sidney 
Daryl in “Society” (1865), Captain Hawtree in 

“Caste” (1867). These were followed by Sir Frederick 



MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT. 

Blount in “Money,” Triplet in “Masks and Faces,” 
Sir George Ormond in “ Peril,” and Count Orlof in 
“Diplomacy.” After the removal to the Haymarket in 
1880, Mr. Bancroft took leading parts in “Odette” and 
‘ ‘ Fedora, ’ ’ besides several revivals. 

Marie EfTie Bancroft, nke Wilton (born about 1845), 
is a native of Doncaster. After some engagements in 
the provinces, she first appeared in London at the Ly¬ 
ceum, 1856. Her parts were chiefly in burlesque, until 
she became manageress of the Prince of Wales’ Thea- 
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tre, in 1865. Having acquired popularity, partly through 
the encouragement of Dickens, she turned her attention 
to the “drawing-room comedy” of T. W. Robertson’s 
plays. Two years afterwards she married Mr. S. B. 
Bancroft, and together they continued to conduct the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre with uninterrupted success 
for thirteen years. In 1880 they migrated to the Hay- 
market, which they rebuilt internally, the principal 
change being the entire elimination of the pit, which 
naturally created deep dissatisfaction amongst regular 
playgoers. They retired from their management in 
1885. Mrs. Bancroft’s chief characters were Polly 
Eccles and Naomi Tighe, in “Caste” and “School,” 
Peg Woffington in “Masks and Faces,” Lady Franklin, 
and Lady Teazle. 

Margaret Kendal (Miss Madge Robertson) was born 



MRS. KENDAI, AS I.ADY CI^ANCARTY. 


March 15, 1848, at Great Grimsby. When four years 
old she acted as the blind child in “The Seven Poor 
Travellers,” and in 1855 as Eva in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Her first appearance in London was at the 
Haymarket, in the rdle of Ophelia, July 29, 1865, her 
next attempt being Desdemona to Ira Aldridge’s Othello. 
A provincial tour followed, and Miss Robertson then 
appeared at Drury Lane, in 1867, and played Edith in 
Halliday’s Great City.” Her first striking success 
was in the part of Blanche Dumont, in Marston’s “Hero 
of Romance,” at the Haymarket, March 14, 1868, and 
was followed by her Hypolita, in Colley Cibber’s “She 
Would and She Would Not.” At the Gaiety, in the 
winter of 1868-69, she played in “On the Cards,” and 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere in her brother, T. W. Rob¬ 
ertson’s comedy, “ Dreams.” In 1869 she married Mr. 
William Hunter Kendal, ver^ Grimston (born 1843), 
who had also been a member of the Haymarket Com¬ 
pany since 1866, having made his first appearance at 


the Soho in 1861. Returning to the Haymarket, Octo¬ 
ber, 1869, creation of the part of Lilian Vavasour 
in “New Men and Old Acres” gave her a front rank 
among the comedy actresses of the day. At the same 
theatre she and her husband sustained leading parts in 
“The Rivals,” “The Palace of Truth,” “The Wicked 
World,” “Charity,” and “Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
After a few mouths at the Opera Comique in 1875, 
where they acted in “The Lady of Lyons,” “As You 
Like It,” and “She Stoops to Conquer,” Mr, and Mrs. 
Kendal joined Mr. Hare’s company at the Court Thea¬ 
tre in the same year, during which engagement the 
plays of “Lady Flora,” “Broken Hearts,” “A Nine 
Days’ Wonder,” and “A Scrap of Paper” were pro¬ 
duced. But it was in “Diplomacy” at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre that Mrs. Kendal’s greatest triumph 
was achieved in 1878, a great success having already 
been scored in the character of Lady Ormond in Sar- 
dou’s “Peril.” In January, 1879, Mr. Kendal, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Hare, opened the St. James’ Thea¬ 
tre, and revived “A Scrap of Paper” and “The Ladies’ 
Battle,” and produced, April 19, “The Queen’s Shil¬ 
ling,” with Mrs. Kendal as Kate Greville.— 
of the Century." 

William H. Kendal (Grimston) was born at London 
in 1843, appeared on the stage in 1861, at the 



MR. KENDAL AS LORD GLENCARTY. 


Royalty Theatre. Next year he went to the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, where he remained till 1866. During 
this period he associated with such eminent dramatic 
talent as G. V. Brooke, Charles Kean and Mrs. C. 
Kean, the Boucicaults, and Miss Fancit. In 1867 Mr. 
Kendal returned to London, playing Orlando, Manfred, 
Charles Surface, Captain Absolute, etc. In 1875 he 
played an engagement in company with his wife, they 
appearing together in the following plays: “The Lady 
of Lyons,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “As You Like 
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It,” “London Assurance.” He is now co-manager with 
Mr. Hare at the St. James’ Theatre. 

Harold Kyrle Bellew was born about 1848 ; younger 
son of the late J. C. M. Bellew, the well-known public 
reader of dramatic and lyrical pieces. Mr. H. K. Bellew 
passed part of his early life in the mercantile marine ; 
and, subsequently, in 1871, at Melbourne, he appeared 
before the public as reader of a lecture written by Dr. 
Russell {Times correspondent) on the events of the 
Franco-German war. In the following year he joined 



HAROI.D KYRLE BELLEW. 

a company of strollers and played at the diggings 
in New South Wales and Queensland. Mr. Bellew 
first appeared on the stage in England in August, 1875, 
at Brighton Theatre, performing the part of Wood- 
stock in “Clancarty,” and made his debiii in London 
at the Haymarket Theatre, where he was subsequently 
engaged for a period of three years. In 1876, on Feb¬ 
ruary 5th, he acted there the part of Lord Percy, first 
performance of Tom Taylor’s drama “Anne Boleyn,” 
and was afterwards in the original cast of Mr. Gilbert’s 
comedy “Engaged,” produced at the same theatre. 
During the engagement there of Miss Neilson in 1878 
Mr. Bellew appeared as Claudio (“Measure for Meas¬ 
ure”) and as Beauseant (“Lady of Lyons”). In Jan¬ 
uary, 1879, he joined Mr. Irving’s company at the 
Lyceum Theatre, opening as Osric in the very success¬ 
ful revival of “Hamlet.” Mr. Bellew was in 1879 a 
member of Miss Litton’s company at the Imperial The¬ 
atre. About 1885 he came to America, and since the 
debiU of Mrs. Potter has supported her as leading man. 

Charles F. Coghlan was born in London about 1848. 
A leading actor of considerable merit, whose most note¬ 
worthy appearances on the London stage are associated 
with the period of his engagements at the Prince of 


Wales’ Theatre, 1870-’76. Previous to the' year first 
named he had acted in London, with more or less suc¬ 
cess, at the Olympic, St. James’, Lyceum, and Holborn 
Theatre. In 1870, on Saturday, April 23d, at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, first performance of “ M. P.” (T. W. 
Robertson), Mr. Coghlan acted the part of Chudleigh 
Dunscombe. 

About 1880 Mr. Coghlan came to America, where he 
can hardly be said to have fulfilled the high promise 
of his English career. He achieved a great success as 
Captain Absolute, which he played to John Gilbert’s 
Sir Anthony Absolute, making a record of the best 
Captain Absolute ever seen on the American stage. 
So long as he was on his old independent career he 
was as successful as ever, but latterly he has not been 
the Charles Coghlan of his early days ; something seems 
to have handicapped his ability and depressed his 
ambition. Mr. Coghlan is a dramatist of scholarly 
ability—witness his “Jocelyn,” recently played by Rose 
Coghlan, his younger sister. It is a story of a sister’s 
devotion. 

Rose Coghlan was born in London about 1856. She 
is the daughter of a Church of England clergyman, and, 
like her brother Charles, she received an excellent edu¬ 
cation. The choice of a theatrical career by her brother 
had a most decided influence on the future of Rose, 
who as a young girl was wont to attend the London 
theatres to see her brother act, and ultimately deter¬ 
mined to follow in his footsteps. She made her dkbiit 
as one of the witches in “Macbeth” ; it is said with 
very unsatisfactory results because of an attack of stage- 
fright. Although she had the assistance of her brother 
in her early days, aS an actress she had an up-hill job 
because average talent was common at this time on the 
English stage. However, she ultimately became lead¬ 
ing lady, at the age of eighteen, and supported in the 
provincial theatres a number of the prominent stars. 
At Drury Lane in 1876 she played the leading feminine 
rdles to Barry Sullivan’s Hamlet, Richard HI., Benedick 
and Macbeth. 

In 1875 Miss Coghlan accompanied Mr. Sothern to 
America, where her career has been one grand triumph. 
She was at once recognized as an actress of rare 
ability, and in Lady Teazle, Peg Woffington, Julia (in 
“The Honeymoon”) Juliet (“Romeo and Juliet”), 
Jocelyn, etc., she has no superior on the American 
stao-e. All that she does she does well. As a woman 

o 

she is loved and admired by all who have the pleasure 
of her acquaintance. 

Rose Coghlan first attracted notice on the London 
stage by her excellent acting of the part of Lady Mars- 
den in Messrs. Palgrave Simpson and Herman Merivale’s 
three-act drama, “All for Her,” first performed at the 
Mirror (Holborn) Theatre, Monday, October i8, 1875. 

William Terriss (a nom de thtdtre)., son of the late 
George Lewin, Esq., barrister-at-law, and nephew of the 
eminent historian, the late George Grote, was born in 
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London, 1849, educated at Windermere College and 
Jesus College, Oxford. He was for a short time in the 
Royal Navy, but subsequently entered the dramatic pro¬ 
fession, October, 1869, Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 

Birmingham. After playing various minor parts there 
for some months he became a member of the company 
of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, London, under Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft’s management. Subsequently (1871) 
he removed to Drury Lane Theatre, playing in the late 
Andrew Halliday’s drama of “Rebecca,” and later on 
as ]^lalcolni Graeme in “The Lady of the Lake.” On 
Monday, September 16, 1878, first performance at the 
Haymarket Theatre of H. J. Byron’s “comedy-drama” 
•entitled “Conscience Money,” Mr. Terriss acted the 
part of Sydney Sefton, and was excellent in it, “giving 
an altogether new presentation of villany. It is difficult 
to imagine an improvement more rapid or more distinct 
than that this young actor has made since he quitted 
melodrama for comedy.” On Thursday, October 3, 
1878, in a revival at the same theatre of “The Rivals,” 
Mr. Terriss sustained the part of Captain Absolute, and 
on Monday, December 2, in the first performance at the 
same theatre of “The Crisis,” by Mr. Albery, he acted 
Fawley Denham. On April 14, 1879, appeared as 
Walter North in W. G. Wills’ play “Ellen,” then first 
performed, and on Thursday, June 12, 1879, “Brag,” 
by the same author, he took the part of Hugh Merry- 
man. Mr. Terriss (1879) engaged at the St. James’ 
Theatre, playing Comte de la Roque in “Monsieur le 
Due,” and Jack Gambier in “The Queen’s Shilling.” 
Afterwards he twice visited America with Mr. Irvinof, 
playing leading yoting man. 

Charles R. Thorne, Jr., was born at Boston about 
1849. was the son of Charles R. Thorne, the emi¬ 
nent actor and theatrical manager. His mother (maiden 
name Maria Ann Mestayer) was also an eminent actress. 
This young actor gave promise of becoming one of the 
greatest actors of modern times. His Romeo at the age 
of twenty-one was an exhibition of youthful passion, 
tastefully portrayed, that filled the spectator with de¬ 
light. We have seen him as Claude Meliiotte to Mrs. D. 
P. Bowers’ Pauline, and in the “Two Orphans” with 
Kate Claxton, and many other standard rdleSy and we 
•echo the wail of a correspondent in the Theatre (New 
York), October, 1886 : 

“Charles R. Thorne, Jr. : ‘O, why did you die!’ 

“I throw in that exclamation, hoping it may express, 
in its conciseness, my opinion of the man as an actor. 
He was the tenderest lover of them all. He could be 
•disinherited by a misinformed parent in a manlier way 
than I have ever seen duplicated. In confronting a 
baffled villain his intensity was awful. In expression 
and pronunciation, in movement and dress, he was dis¬ 
tinctly American, and yet he was more thrilling, mag¬ 
netic governing, than any leading man in this country 
to-day, not excepting any of the beautifully clothed 
Britishers with their mellow voices and fascinating into¬ 


nations. And this superiority of his actually depended 
upon his nationality. He embodied a certain degree of 
nervousness which is an American idiosyncrasy, render¬ 
ing him less phlegmatic than the Englishman, yet more 
dignified than the Frenchman. This quality was just 
marked enough to keep him advantageously distrustful 
of himself, and because of that he escaped all appear¬ 
ance of that depressing conceit which ruins the person¬ 
ality of many an otherwise good leading man. But 
as we cannot have any more of him, we may as well 



CHARI^ES R. THORNE, JR., AS THE CHEVALIER IN ‘^THE TWO 
ORPHANS.” 


admit that the ‘ leading business ’ is monopolized by 
visiting Englishmen, who can usually please us because 
they possess a sort of seductive gentleness, a limpidness 
of articulation, and a carriage and manner which surely 
blend with rich furniture and pretty girls.” 

Charles R. Thorne, Jr., died February 10, 1883, aged 
34 years. 

Lilian Adelaide Neilson (born 1850, died 1880) was 
a native of Saragossa, her father being a Spaniard and 
her mother English. She was seized with a desire to 
go on the stage, and at the age of fifteen appeared as 
Julia in “The Hunchback” at Margate, and in the same 
year came forward as Juliet at the Royalty Theatre with 
success. During the next few years she appeared at the 
Princess Theatre in “A Huguenot Captain” and “Lost 
in London,” at the Gaiety in “Uncle Dick’s Darling,” 
and at Drury Lane in “Amy Robsart.” In 1872 she 
reappeared as Juliet in the maturity of her powers, and 
was recognized as one of the finest exponents of Shake¬ 
spearian female character that the modern English stage 
had produced. In the same year, while on a tour in 
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America, she added Beatrice, Rosalind and Isabella to 
her repertoire. She was next the heroine in Tom Tay¬ 
lor’s ‘‘Ann Boleyn,” revisited America in 1875 and 
again in 1879, and in 1877-78 was engaged at the Hay- 
market in a series of Shakespearian representations. 

On November 18, 1872, Miss Neilson opened at 

Booth’s Theatre, New York, as Juliet. Her acting was 
received with much enthusiasm; and during her tour 
through the United States and Canada which followed, 
she appeared in the following characters in addition to 
Juliet, viz.: Beatrice in “Much Ado About Nothing;” 
Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons;” Lady Teazle in 
“The School for Scandal;” Julia in “The Hunch¬ 
back;” and Isabella in “Measure for Measure.” Her 
career in the United States was one of extraordinary 
success. The New York Trzbtme^ in alluding to the 
last of a series of performances given by Miss Neilson 
in New York in 1875, remarked that “since the night 
when Dickens, with slow step and sad face, made his 



LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON. 


last exit from the stage of Steinway Hall, there had 
been no theatrical occasion in the American capital at 
once so animated with chivalry and touching with sense 
of sorrow and loss as that on which Miss Neilson bade 
farewell for a time to the good people of New York.” 
In 1876, Monday, January 17, Miss Neilson reappeared 
on the Haymarket stage, and during the season played 
Juliet, Rosalind, Anne Boleyn (on the occasion of the 
first performance of Mr. Tom Taylor’s play of that title, 
Saturday, February 5), Julia in “The Hunchback,” and 
Isabella in “Measure for Measure.” The Isabella of 
Miss Neilson was particularly admired, and at the con¬ 
clusion of the prison scene the actress was called before 
the curtain three times and literally pelted with bou¬ 
quets .—^'"Dnily Telegraph^'''' April 3, 1876. 

In 1877 Miss Neilson again visited the United States. 


During a season of eight months she appeared there as 
Viola, “Twelfth Night,” and Imogene, “Cymbeline,” 
both new characters to her. She appeared also in the 
before-mentioned characters, viz. : Juliet, Rosalind, Isa¬ 
bella, Viola and Julia, during her engagement at the 
Haymarket Theatre, terminating in May, 1878. On 
February 27, 1879, she appeared at the Adelphi Theatre 
as Queen Isabella, first performance of “The Crimson 
Cross,” and afterwards, during the summer season at 
the same theatre, as Julia and Lady Teazle, and in her 
“original” part of Amy Robsart in Andrew Halliday’s 
well-remembered drama. In October, 1879, she again 
left England for America, returning in 1880 to Paris^ 
where she died. 

Fanny Davenport (Mrs. McDowell) was born in 
London, 1851. The New York Spirit of the Times^ 
(1884) pnblislied the following interesting note from 
Fanny Davenport, the Fedora of America: “My first 
appearance on any stage was at the Howard Atheneum, 
Boston, on July 4, 1858, when my father and mother 
and the whole company sang ‘ The Star-Spangled Ban^ 
ner.’ I stood beside my mother and held the American 
flag, and I remember receiving the praise of the one 
dearest to me in all the world for trying to wave the 
flag when the line ‘ The star-spangled banner in tri¬ 
umph shall wave ’ was sung. I was then in my seventh 
year, and, being too small to move the flag alone, my 
father helped me. I wore a white frock, open work 
stockings, low slippers, and a red, white and blue sash. 
Mrs. Barron, Lawrence Barrett, John McCullough, Dan 
Setchell, Joe Orton and others, who now hold high 
positions or sleep in peace forever, were among the 
company. My first appearance in a play was at the 
same theatre, in one of W. J. Florence’s burlesques. 
Sothern had just played an engagement and I came on, 
dressed like his Dundreary, and did the sneeze and the 
hop, with a line from ‘Our American Cousin.’ From 
the first year he took the theatre my father put my 
name in the list of the company, because it pleased me 
and made me think that I was on the stage. I think 
he allowed me to appear once after the first two seasons ; 
then I was sent to schoof, and did not play a part until 
I was thirteen years old. I should like to see the pho¬ 
tograph you have of me when I sat in my mother’s, 
lap. I was only four years old then, and the photo¬ 
graph must be copied from an old daguerreotype taken 
in England, where I was born.” Among other things, 
this delightful letter settled a question which we are 
often asked in regard to Miss Davenport’s age. As she 
was seven years old in 1858, she must be thirty-two 
now (1884). The prevalent mistake of supposing her to 
be a much older lady is explained by the fact that her 
father playfully included her name in the list of his 
companies. She began her theatrical career by waving 
“the star-spangled banner” in triumph, and she is wav¬ 
ing it triumphantly still. 

A woman who can express the passion of Fedora and 
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the airy levity of Beatrice almost equally well is cer¬ 
tainly gifted and versatile. Miss Davenport chose to 
make her re-entrance here in ‘‘Much Ado About Noth¬ 
ing.” This was a happy idea, since she is without 
doubt a charming Beatrice, and also because she has in 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, a highly esteemed English player, a 
manly and winning Benedick.—“ Theatre'''^ {New 

York)^ 1887. 

Since her brilliant success in “Fedora” Miss Daven- 



FANNY DAVENPORT AS FEDORA. 


port has scored her greatest triumph in the latest pro¬ 
duction from the gifted pen of M. Sardou, and no 
greater evidence can be given of “La Tosca’s” strength 
than to record the fact that in this play Miss Daven¬ 
port’s receipts thus far have eclipsed the phenomenal 
returns of “Fedora.” Of the greatness of Miss Daven¬ 
port’s work, “La Tosca,” there seems to be hardly a 
dissenting opinion. The Neza York Herald^ referring 
to the great climatic fourth act of the play, says: “In 
construction the act is magnificent and Miss Davenport’s 
acting is superb.” 

Charles Barron was born in Boston about 1838, and 
made his first stage appearance, at the Howard Athe- 
neum, as Haguet in “Richelieu.” For a period of 
nearly twenty-five years Mr. Barron cast his fortunes 
with Mr. William Warren at the Boston Museum, play¬ 
ing leading business in company with Miss Anne Clarke 
as leading lady. On the death of Mr. Warren, in 1888, 
Mr. Barron became leading actor to the new star. Miss 
Julia Marlowe, with whom he is now playing. Mr. 
Barron’s talent is of the highest order and his elocution 
is remarkably fine. He. plays Othello, lago, Macbeth, 
Jacques, Benedict, Malvolio, Hamlet and other high 
class characters with great applause. Were it not for 


his modesty, Mr. Barron would be better known as a 
great actor. 

Lucille and Helen Western were born in New Or¬ 
leans, Louisiana, in 1843 1844 respectively. Their 

father (in the tobacco business) removed to Bingham¬ 
ton, New York, where he died in 1859 5 their mother 
subsequently married William B. English, the once 
popular theatrical manager, which may account for their 
adopting the stage as a profession. Their careers were 
very closely identified till the death of Helen, in 1868, 
when the best days of Lucille may be said to have be¬ 
gun. For several seasons, about 1855, ^^o sisters 

appeared under their stepfather’s management in the 
larger New England towns in small parts, and were 
known as “The Star Sisters,” their principal piece 
being “The Three Fast Men.” 

Lucille, in after years, became the well-known expo¬ 
nent of emotional dramas like “ East Lynne” and “The 
Child Stealer.” During the war she travelled with the 
Davenport-Wallack combi-nation, playing Nancy Sykes 
in “Oliver Twist” to Davenport’s Bill and J. W. Wal- 
lack’s Fagin. She died in Philadelphia, January ii, 
1877, while playing a star engagement in the Walnut 
Street Theatre. She was the wife of James H. Meade. 
Her first great hit was in the dual role in “East Lynne,” 
as dramatized by Clifton W. Tayleure, a part which 
she at first refused even to rehearse. It is estimated 
that it afterwards brought her over a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion dollars, all of which was frittered away by others. 
Her life was one of incessant toil, without fruition. 
Had her great powers been properly directed, far differ¬ 
ent would have been her record. 

Nat Goodwin, who to-day is one of our greatest com¬ 
edians and who has had a most successful career, al¬ 
though but a short time upon the stage, was born in 
Boston in 1857. whole heart was set upon the 

stage and a dramatic career, his father and mother con¬ 
sented that he could study for the stage, and he was 
placed under the instruction of Mr. Wyzeman Marshall, 
then manager of the Boston Theatre, in Boston. 

In 1876 Goodwin went to New York under Joe 
Bradford’s management to play in “Law in New 
York,” at a salary of $50 a week, advancing before 
the end of the season to $500. His imitations were 
the craze of New York city, and he played many suc¬ 
cessful engagements. Determining to go into bur¬ 
lesque, he made an engagement at Haverly’s New 
York Theatre—then called the Eagle—to appear as 
Captain Crosstree in “Black-Eyed Susan,” playing the 
character in imitation of Mr. Stuart Robson, scoring a 
success which was never before or since equalled, play¬ 
ing the part one hundred and fifty nights. In 1876 he 
was engaged to star in E. E. Rice’s “Evangeline” 
company, and played with that company until 1878, 
when he left, and with his wife (Miss Eliza Weatherby) 
commenced starring for himself, playing in “Cruits,” 

‘ ‘ Hobbies, ” “ Member for Slocum, ” “ Black Flag, ’ ^ 
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^‘Terrible Time’’ and ‘‘Confusion.” He was engaged 
to act all the comedy rdles at the First Cincinnati 
Dramatic Festival, appearing with Miss Mary Ander¬ 
son, Miss Clara Morris, Mile. Rhea, Messrs. Barrett, 
McCullough, James, Ellsler and Murdoch. This was in 
1883. He played the First Grave-digger in “Hamlet” 
and Modus in “The Hunchback,” for which he re¬ 
ceived $3,cxx). Mr. Goodwin’s success as a comedian 
has been due to his careful study and his willingness 
to listen to those who know. Mr. Goodwin has had 
many offers to go abroad, one from London’s great 
comedian, Mr. John Toole, but has refused them all, 
as America is plenty good enough for him, and as he 
has a large field before him, we wish him a continuance 
of his fortune and good luck. 

Mary Anderson was born at Sacramento, California, 
shortly before the outbreak of the civil war in America. 
Her father died three years after her birth, fighting 
under the Confederate flag before Mobile, on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Miss Anderson was brought up at Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, where her stepfather practised medi¬ 
cine, having given up his plantations after the war. 
Her dramatic tastes showed themselves from her child¬ 
hood, when she was always fond of shutting herself up 
with an old play or romance, Shakespeare being her 



MARY ANDERSON AS PERDITA IN “THE WINTER’S TAEE.” 


favorite author even in those early days. When she 
was about thirteen she saw Booth in Richard III., and 
her imagination was instantly fired. She afterwards 
saw him in Hamlet and Macbeth, and she was perpet¬ 
ually studying these parts and declaiming them to her¬ 
self ; on one occasion she acted the part of Richard III. 
before a few friends. She entreated to be allowed to 
adopt the stage as a profession, and after much opposi¬ 
tion her parents consented and gave her lessons from 
the best instructors. At sixteen she made her debut at 
Ivouisville in Juliet. For some years she acted all 


over the States and Canada in various parts, and she 
has had great success in London in the parts of Par- 
thenia, Pauline, Galatea and Juliet, during her seasons 
at the Lyceum Theatre in 1884 and 1885. Though re¬ 
lying chiefly on stock pieces, her creation of the char¬ 
acter of Clarice in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “ Comedy and 
Tragedy” showed distinct originality. 

In 1889 she revisited America and made a most suc¬ 
cessful tour of the chief cities, but her health broke 
down and she had to return to England before she had 
filled all her engagements. 

Minnie Palmer was born in Philadelphia in 1865. 
Her father, a captain and ship-owner, sent her for edu¬ 
cation to the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Manhat- 
tanville. Subsequently her mother took her to Europe 
and settled at Vienna, where she was taught German 
and French, dancing and music. As she grew older 



MINNIE PAEMER IN “ MY SWEETHEART.” 


she showed such a strong bent for the stage that she 
was encouraged in her aim, and competent teachers 
were engaged to instruct her, and at the age of eleven 
she appeared in a juvenile piece at the Park Theatre, 
Brooklyn. Her first real work on the stage was at 
Booth’s Theatre, 1877, where her uncle, Henry Palmer, 
had her cast for Little Dorothy in “Daniel Druce,” in 
which she made such a decided success that it con¬ 
firmed herself and her friends as to her career. During 
the past ten years Miss Palmer’s name has been familiar 
to the public in such parts as Dot in “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” Minnie Symperson in “ Engaged,” 
Belle in “Risks” and Louise in “The Two Orphans.” 
Her greatest success, however, has been in “My Sweet¬ 
heart.” In 1883 Miss Palmer went to England and 
captured the hearts of the English people from her first 
appearance. She returned to America, and in 1886 and 
1888 she revisited England with undiminished success. 
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Agnes Booth, nSe Agnes Land Rookes, was born in 
Australia about 1843, with her sister Belle arrived at 
San Francisco in 1858, and shortly after her arrival she 
married Harry Perry, a very able actor, but “ too joviaP^ 
fellow, with whom she remained in San Francisco till 
1861, when he died. She shortly afterwards came East 
and immediately was recognized as a star of the first 
magnitude. About 1866, while playing in New York, 
she was married to Junius Brutus Booth, and after that 
acted in a desultory way in New York till Mr. Booth’s 
death. He left her his entire fortune, near $200^000. 
After a widowhood of one year she was married to Mr. 
Schoeffel, manager of the Park Theatre, New York, and 
partner with Mr. Abbey. Mrs. Schoeffel still retains 
her stage name of Agnes Booth, and could easily retire 
from the stage if she chose to do so, but she occupies 
to-day the proud position of being a great public 
favorite—a place hard to abandon. 

Mrs. Booth occupies on the American stage very much 
the same position that Mrs. Kendall occupies in Eng¬ 
land. She may be called the model actress of the Amer¬ 
ican drama, an example worthy of imitation. 

Scolt-Siddons, Mary Frances, great-granddaughter 
of the famous actress, Sarah Siddons, one of whose 
three sons, George, held a high civil appointment in 
India. A son of George Siddons, Captain William Sid- 



MRS. SCOTT-SIDDONS. 


dons, 35th Bengal Native Infantry, married the daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel Earle ; and of this marriage came 
Mary Frances Scott-Siddons, the subject of this record. 
She first appeared on the stage at Edinburgh as Juliet 
in the early part of 1866. In the year following, in 


London, she gave public readings at the Hanover 
Square Rooms from Shakespeare’s plays. She made 
her dediit on the metropolitan stage, Monday, April 8th, 
of the same year, at the Haymarket Theatre, in the 
character of Rosalind (‘‘As You Like It”). 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons is better known in America as a 
reader than as an actress. As an elocutionist she has 
few equals. 

Mrs. Langtry, the best advertised actress on the stage, 
was born on the Island of Jersey about 1856. She is. 
the daughter of a clergyman of the Church of England,, 
and about ten years ago (1880) made quite a sensation 
in London (where she went with her husband), and at 
once took the position as the ‘^Qziee 7 t of the Professional 
Beauties'''^ who basked in the favor and countenance 
of the Prince of Wales, and shortly afterwards went on 
the stage to prove for the first time in the annals of 
the stage that beauty without even mediocre talent 
could keep the boards and become a financial success. 

She is “a woman of the world,” possessing taste 
and tact. She recently played Lady Macbeth in New 
York and Philadelphia to her own satisfaction, finan¬ 
cially, and seemingly the critics have become accus¬ 
tomed to her, because this last performance was without 
their usual outspoken condemnation. She has, we learn, 
also made a success in England, 1889-90. 

Miss Julia Marlowe was born in Cumberland, Eng¬ 
land, and was brought to America when only six 
years of age. She has been studying for about three 
years, under the care of Miss Dow; and during a 

period of about one year’s practice before the public, 
in the Miles and Josephine Riley Company, in the 
country, has played soubrettes and responsible parts; 
and has studied and performed with success as Viola, in 
“The Twelfth Night,” and “Pygmalion and Galatea.” 

She is now in the nineteenth year of her age, and, her 
manager. Colonel Miles, destines her for the legitimate 
stage only. She will bring to it all those qualities 

which go to make a distinguished and successful 
artiste, and will be welcomed, more particularly at 

this time, when the stage is nearly empty of true 

genius, and meretricious pretension or false sentimen¬ 
tality is paraded as the genuine article. It is rumored 
that Mr. Henry E. Abbey has signed an engagement 
with Miss Marlowe, to act as her manager for a num¬ 
ber of years, and that her first appearance in this city 
will be at the Star Theatre, on December 12th.— H. 
Wayne Ellis., in ^^The Theatref Nezv York., i 88 y. 

Mrs. Bernard-Beere is the daughter of Mr. Wilby 
Whitehead, a renowned Norfolk artist, and a niece of 
Mr. George Wingrove Cooke, barrister-at-law, a gentle¬ 
man long connected with the Thnes newspaper, and the 
author of several well-known books. Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere is also a niece of Charles Whitehead, the author 
of “The Cavalier,” and various other plays; she is the 
widow of Captain Edward Cholmeley Dering, the eldest 
son of Sir Edward Dering, Bart. She is also the god- 
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daughter of William Makepeace Thackeray, who always 
called her, when she was a very small child, “the little 
actress.” She was a pupil of Mr. Hermann Vezin, and 
Mrs. Beere made her first appearance on the stage at 
the Opera Comique under the management of Mr. 
Hingston, acting there for two months. After her mar¬ 
riage she left the stage for a time, and on returning to 
it gave a very successful impersonation of Julia in 
“The Rivals” at the St. James’s Theatre, which was 
then under the management of Mr. Hayes, and was 
greatly complimented for her acting by Mrs. Keely, 
Mrs. Chippendale, and Mr. Walter Lacy. She also 



MRS. BERNARD-BEERE IN “MASKS AND FACES.** 

acted Lady Siieerwell, Grace Harkaway, and Emilia at 
the same theatre, with much success. Mrs. Beriiard- 
Beere then appeared at the Royalty Theatre, under the 
management of Miss Fowler, as Lady Mentonville, in 
a play called “Scandal,” adapted by Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
son from “ Les Scandales d’Hier. ” 

The career of Mrs. Bernard-Beere must be very 
encouraging to such as are never tired of preaching the 
doctrine that success on the stage can never be obtained 
without hard work. Inclination, aptitude, and many 
physical advantages are necessary at the outset of a 
career, but the finishing touch is only put on by hard, 
determined, and conscientious work. Out of the record 
of Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s career it would be possible to 
put the finger on two lucky moments : first, when she 
travelled and played the old comedies with the Chip¬ 
pendales ; second, when she acted in Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault’s country company. 


At the present writing, 1890, Mrs. Bernard-Beere is 
one of the foremost actresses on the English stage—her 
playing of La Tosca being considered by many superior 
to Sarah Bernhardt in the same character. 

Miss Ada Rehan, whose late performance of Kathe¬ 
rine in “Taming of the Shrew” is admittedly one of 
the finest ever seen, was born in the city of Limerick 
on April 22, i860, was taken to America when only six 
years of age, and has made the United States her home 
ever since. It was quite by accident that she joined 
the theatrical profession. Miss Rehan was travelling 
for pleasure with her sister and brother-in-law. A mem¬ 
ber of his company was taken ill, and the fair subject 
of our sketch volunteered to “go on” and play the 
part, that of an old crone, and so made her in 

1876. A year later she joined, in Philadelphia, the 
stock company, then managed by Mrs. John Drew 
(mother of Mr. Drew, the late Petruchio at the Gaiety). 
A season in the Louisville Theatre followed, during 
which Miss Rehan played Ophelia to Mr. Booth’s Ham¬ 
let, Virginia with Mr. John McCullough, and leading 
juvenile parts in support of other stars. These, with a 
season at the Albany and Baltimore Theatres, were a 
good schooling, and gave her experience before Mr. 
Augustin Daly engaged her for his present company, 
and she has been under his management ever since. 
Miss Rehan made her New York dSdta in 1879, and 
amono- the various rbles in which she has met with 

o 

signal success throughout the American continent may 
be mentioned Odette in Sardou’s play of that name ; 
Mrs. Ford in “The Merry Wives of Windsor ; ” George 
Tidd in “Dandy Dick ;” Agatha Posket in “The Mag¬ 
istrate,” and Sylvia in Farquhar’s “ Recruiting Officer. ” 
The English public have confirmed American apprecia¬ 
tion of Miss Rehan’s incomparable talent in rdles in 
which she has been seen in London and the provinces, 
viz. : Hipolita in Cibber’s “ She Would and She 
Wouldn’t,” Peggy in “The Country Girl,” Niobe in 
“A Night Off,” and Nancy in “Nancy & Co.,” all 
produced at the Strand Theatre in 1886. 

Miss Rehan (now, 1890) has given her attention to 
Shakespearian comedy—Rosalind in “As You Like It” 
—and she certainly makes a superb Rosalind .—'‘'‘The 
Theatre'" {London). 

Mr. George Alexander was born at Reading on June 
19, 1858, and was educated at Clifton, Stirling, and 
Edinburgh. Like many actors who have advanced rap¬ 
idly in their profession, Mr. Alexander had a very consid¬ 
erable experience as an amateur. He made his first ap¬ 
pearance on the stage at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, 
on September 7, 1879, in the company managed by Miss 
Ada Swanborough and Mr. W. H. Vernon, and played 
Charles in “His Last Legs,” and Harry Prendergast in 
“The Snowball.” His performance in the provinces 
of Freddy Butterscotch in “The Guv’nor” was followed 
by his first engagement in London, in the part of Caleb 
Deecie in Mr. Irving’s revival of “Two Roses” at the 
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Lyceum, where he subsequently played Paris in “Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ In 1882 Mr. Alexander was engaged in 
the provincial tour of Mr. Clayton’s company, as Claude 
Glynne in “The Parvenu,” which he played at the 
Court Theatre on returning to London. In the same 
year he accompanied Miss Wallis in the provinces. In 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’ ill-fated “Rank and Riches” the 
young actor was intrusted with the original part of 
Cassilis ; and then found a more congenial atmosphere 
at the St. James’s Theatre, where he played Victor de 
Riel in “Impulse,” Dave Hardy in “Young Folk’s 
Ways,” and Frank in “They’re Smith’s” “Case for 
Eviction,” the two latter characters being original. At 
this time Mr. Alexander was chosen by Mr. Gilbert to 
support Miss Anderson at the Lyceum in his original 
part of D’Aulnay in “Comedy and Tragedy,” but he 
retained his engagement at the St. James’s Theatre, 
where he afterwards played Octave in “The Iron¬ 
master.” He was next engaged by Mr. Irving for the 
American tour of 1884-85, and appeared as De Mauprat 
in “Richelieu,” on the closing night of the. Lyceum 
season. In America Mr. Alexander has assumed the 
roles of Bassanio, Nemours, Don Pedro, Laertes, Orsino, 
Christian in “The Bells,” Courriol in “The Lyons 
Mail,” Adrien de Mauprat in “Richelieu,” and Moray 
in “Charles I.” During Mr. Irving’s recent indisposi¬ 
tion he acted Benedick, his impersonation winning warm 
encomiums from the Boston press. In the visit of Mr. 
Irving to America in 1888 Alexander acted Faust to 
Irving’s Mephesto. 

Richard Mansfield is thirty-two years old. He was 
born on the Island of Heligoland in the North Sea, near 
the mouth of the River Elba. His father was English 
and his mother was the great Russian singer, Erminie 
Rudersdorf, whose famous vocal “method” is still 
taught very extensively. Mansfield’s first opportunity 
on the stage was afforded by German Reed, whose 
drawing-room entertainments were very popular in Lon¬ 
don. He sat down at the piano and promptly fainted 
away, partly from stage fright and partly from lack of 
proper nourishment. Subsequently he was given a 
chance by D’Oyly Carte to appear in the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas in the provinces. He travelled for 
about two years. He got three pounds a week, and 
when he asked for an advance he was discharged with 
alacrity. He then returned to London and his first 
appearance in drama was singularly enough in an old 
man’s part—Brigard, the father of Frou Frou, at a per¬ 
formance given at the Gaiety, London. Subsequently 
he played in serious drama, farce, comedy, melodrama 
and comic opera, and in nearly every instance creating 
the part. It is interesting to know that in every pro¬ 
nounced success Mr. Mansfield has made he has been 
the original of the character, as for example : Chevrial, 
Prince Karl, Jadot and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
While he was in London his old friend, Mr. Jordan, of 
Boston, met him in the Strand and insisted upon his 


returning to America. He saw possibilities for the 
young man and predicted that he would be very suc¬ 
cessful. Mr. Mansfield’s first professional appearance in 
America was at the Standard Theatre in “The Three 
Black Mantles,” comic opera. Then he was seen in 
Gasparone and various comic operas. The history of 
his success at the Union Square Theatre, as Chevrial, 



RICHARD MANSRIEDD. 


the part being given him after Mr. Stoddard had re¬ 
fused it, is well known. Mr. Mansfield’s first appearance 
upon the American stage was at the Globe Theatre, 
Boston, when he played Beau Farintosh in an amateur 
performance of School, given by the Buskin Club. His 
mother sat in a box and her sole comment was, “See 
that boy making a fool of himself.” 

Mr. Mansfield’s great success as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde is so recent it need not be more than referred 
to here. His Shakespearian predilection has taken shape 
in a venture as Richard HI., in which (1890) he has 
made a decided success. 

Clara Morris was born in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
1851. An actress “native here, and to the manner 
born,” truly, is Clara Morris. She is to America in 
power of talent what Sarah Bernhardt is to France. 
You cannot take up a newspaper but you find a para¬ 
graph about her, and no wonder, for who that has seen 
her act, can he ever forget her? Whether in Julia (in 
“The Hunchback”), Leah the Forsaken, Alice, Cora 
(in “Article 47 ”), Margaret Gauthier (in “Camille”), 
Blanche (“The Sphinx”), or in what we consider her 
masterpiece. Miss Multon, her acting is directly from 
the heart. She has moments when her magnetism is 
sacred fire. “ Charmant! Magnifique ! ” are the terms 
applied to her by Sarah Bernhardt, who saw her in 
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“The Sphinx.” “Oh, what a glorious talent,” said 
another French actress who saw her as Miss Multon. 
But we need not go abroad for praises. Howard Paul 
wrote from New York in 1880: “Clara Morris is to 
my mind by far the greatest actress of domestic tragedy 
I have ever seen, Desclee alone excepted.” When she 
first appeared in New York in the character of Miss 
Multon she was somewhat under a cloud ; her health 
had kept her from the stage, and other favorites had 
usurped her place. A writer to T/ie Theatre says of 
this occasion: “Never was an artiste more nervous 
than on the day of this production ; she sat throughout 
the afternoon cold and speechless. A friend who looked 
in on her before he went to the theatre found her 
seated before an untasted dinner. A few hours after, 
when the impassioned woman in the crimson dress and 
abundant silver hair tore away the lace mantle that 
helped to conceal the youthful outline of her form and 
cried, ‘Come to me, Maurice! It is I! It is Fernandel’ 
the transformation was electrical—the house rang with 
cheers, and she was again and again called before the 
curtain.” 

It was about 1871 that Clara Morris first directed her 
steps toward New York. Born in Ohio, and reared in 
the hard school of a Western theatre, she finally grad¬ 
uated from the Cleveland (Ohio) Theatre as leading 
lady, and went to Cincinnati, whence her fame quickly 
travelled to the East, where Mr. Daly, from New York, 
offered her an engagement, which was the beginning 
of a great theatrical career, known to every one of the 
present day. 

Maurice Barrymore was born in London, 1854, and 
has been on the American stage since 1874. In 1876 he 
married “Georgie” Drew, daughter of Mrs. John Drew, 



MAURICE BARRYMORE. 

of the Aren Street Theatre. Mr. Bariymiore is easily 
in the first flight of leading men of the present day. 


and his strong work in “Captain Swift” has won him 
much applause. 

William A. Conway, born in Bath, England, in 
1780. Made his dkbut at the Haymarket Theatre, Lon- 
don, England. In 1823 opened at the Park Theatre, 
New York, in “Hamlet.” First appeared in Philadel¬ 
phia in February, 1824, as Hamlet, at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre. In 1828 he took passage on board the 
ship “Niagara” for Savannah, and while off Charleston 
bar threw himself into the sea and was drowned. 

Margaret Mather, nke Margaret Finlayson, was born 
in Tilbury, Canada, i860. She was prepared for the 
stage by Mr. J. M. Hill, the New York manager, and 
does great credit to her tutor. She possesses natural 
ability in a marked degree, otherwise she never could 
have attained her present position. About 1885 she 
was married to Mr. Haberkorn, formerly leader of Mn 
Hill’s orchestra. 

Annie Pixley, n'ee Shea, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, about 1857. Her uncle was Hon. George Shea, 
Judge of the Marine Court, New York. Her parents 
removed to San Francisco, where her father died. She 
went upon the stage at a very early age and soon made 
her mark as a star in the Golden Gate city. In 1876 
she accepted an engagement to Australia, singing in 
comic opera successfully. In 1877 she returned ta 
San Francisco, where she made a decided hit as The 
Widow in “The Danites” with McKee Rankin, and as 
Gretchen to Mr. Jefferson’s “Rip Van Winkle.” 

She came East when “Pinafore” was the rage and in 
Philadelphia she was the original Josephine. About 
this time she made an arrangement with Bret Harte 
for his play, “M’liss,” and as The Child of the Sierras 
she has achieved a world-wide reputation. Miss Pix¬ 
ley is now Mrs. Robert Fulford. 

Denman Thompson was born at Beechwood, near 
Girard, Erie county, Penna., in 1833. His parents, 
farmers, shortly afterwards removed to Swanzey, N. 
H., where the future actor was educated. In 1850 he 
went to Boston to find employment and there joined 
Troy oil’s circus as property boy, and from there he be¬ 
came a “supe” at the Howard Athenaeum. After that 
he drifted to New York, Cleveland, Toronto, Chicago, 
working upward. 

In 1862 Thompson went to England, but had only 
moderate luck, so he returned to America the same 
year. In 1868 he retired from the stage and went into 
business, but the fascination of the stage was strong 
upon him and he returned in 1871. In 1875 went 
to Henry Martin’s Varieties, Pittsburgh, and while there 
wrote and played the first sketch of the now celebrated 
Joshua Whitcomb, which, gradually altered and improved 
to “The Old Homestead” (Joshua retained), has 
brought fame and fortune to its author. 

Adelina Maria Clorinda Palli, vocalist, the daughter 
of Italian singers, who went, while she was an infant, 
to America, where she early exhibited very remarkable 
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musical talent. At the age of sixteen she appeared in 
opera at New York, achieving a great success. Two 
years afterwards she appeared at the Royal Italian 
Opera, at lyondon, in ‘‘La Sonnambula,” and at once 
was recognized as one of the greatest dramatic vocalists 
that has ever appeared, a position she has since main¬ 
tained. In 1868 she married the Marquis de Caux, a 
French nobleman, but was divorced from him in 1877. 
In 1886 she was married to Signor Nicolini. 

Elisa Rachel Felix Rachel, a famous French actress, 
v/as born at Munf, Switzerland, 1820. She was the 
daughter of a Jew peddler. The family gained a live¬ 
lihood by periodically visiting various towns in Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland, and at length settled at Lyons, 
and in 1830 went to reside at Paris. Sarah, her elder 
sister, used to sing at the various cafds, to the accom¬ 
paniment of an old guitar, while Rachel went from 
table to table to collect the ojBferings of the spectators. 
On one of these occasions the young minstrels attracted 
the notice of M. Choron, the founder of the Institution 
for the Study of Sacred Music, and he, more particu¬ 
larly noticing Rachel, took both sisters under his charge. 
It was soon found that her talents lay rather in decla¬ 
mation than in singing, and she turned her attention to 
the stage, appearing, hut without exciting much atten¬ 
tion, in 1833. In 1838 she made a great success in the 
part of Camille in “ Les Horaces” of Corneille, and 
from that time maintained the position of indisputably 
the greatest tragic actress of the French stage, receiving 
enormous sums for her performances. She visited Eng¬ 
land with equal success, and afterwards performed in 
America. Never of a robust constitution, the arduous 
labors of her profession at length led to an illness which 
cut her off prematurely. She died at Cannes, 1858. 

Wilson Barrett was born about 1846. He commenced 
his career as “utility” man at Halifax Theatre (Eng¬ 
land) in 1864 at 21s. per week ; but he had had all his 
life a passion for the stage. At eleven he knew every 
word of “Hamlet” and “Othello;” so when he came to 
study as a professional it was to him a labor of love : he 
gradually but surely gained a reputation in the provinces 
till he met his future wife. Miss Heath, then the leading 
actress on the London stage. He married her at 
Brechin, Scotland, in 1872, and first appeared in Lon¬ 
don at the Surrey Theatre. Then followed an engage¬ 
ment at Drury Lane ; then lessee of two theatres in 
Leeds, the Grand and the Amphitheatre; then lessee 
of the Court Theatre, and after that of the Princess, 
London. In 1888 he came to America in company with 
Miss Eastlake and played “Hamlet,” “ Claudian ” and 
“Clito,” and won much applause and many dollars. 
In 1889-90 he revisited America with his new play, 
“Ben Machree,” and was again cordially received. 

Joseph K. Emmet was born at St. Louis, 1841, and 
made his dkbut in that city, 1866. His great success 
has been as a German comedian in Frits,^ which he has 
repeated wherever he has shown his handsome face. 


Kale Claxlon (Mrs. Dore Lyon) is the daughter of 
Colonel Spencer W. Cone. She made her dkbut in 
Chicago and shortly after joined Daly’s company, and 
from thence went to the Union Square Theatre, where 



KATE CEAXTON. 


she won her great fame as Louise in “The Two Or¬ 
phans.” Kate Claxton is an able and accomplished 
actress, a thorough lady, and an ornament to the 
American stage. 

Frederick B. Warde was bom at Oxford, England, 
1851. He was educated for the bar, but came to America 
about 1866, where he immediately made a success on 
the stage. He has made successes in Forrest’s rdles,^ 
Ingomar, Richard III., Damon, Virginias, Spartacus, 
etc., etc. 

John Drew (the younger) was born at Philadelphia, 
1855, his father and his mother both being eminent 
professionals. We may say that he was born and edu¬ 
cated in the atmosphere of the stage. His first appear¬ 
ance in public behind the footlights was in 1873, when 
he played in “As Cool as a Cucumber” for the benefit 
of his sister, Georgiana Drew. 

In 1875 John Drew joined Mr. Daly’s company at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, and ever since then 
his histoiy^ has been identical with Mr. Daly’s successes 
at home and abroad. Young John Drew is one of the 
best actors of the present day. 

Edward H. Solhern was born at New Orleans, 1859. 
He was educated in England, but came to America in 
1875 and made his first appearance on the stage at the 
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Park Theatre, New York, as the Cabman in ‘‘Sam.” 
After a career of hard work, in which the young actor 
showed grit and talent, he at last struck Lord Chumley, 
which promises to be as big a success as his father’s 
Lord Dundreary. 

Arthur McKee Rankin was born in Canada about 
1844. His professional dkbut was made in Rochester in 
1861 as George Henley. He took his right name in 
1863. From 1865-7 supported Mrs. Charles Henri. 

December ii, 1869, married Kittie Blanchard. In 



M’KEK RANKIN IN “THE DANITES.” 


1877 he bought “The Danites” from Joaquin Miller and 
produced it August 22d of the same year at the Broad¬ 
way Theatre. It is one of the best of the Western 
dramas. 

Marie Wainwrighl is the granddaughter of Bishop 
Wainwright, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the daughter of Commodore J. M. Wainwright, who 
was killed on the “Harriet Lane” at the time of her 
capture in Galveston Harbor, early during the Re¬ 
bellion. She was born in Philadelphia, 1855. She was 
educated at a convent just outside of Paris, and in 
early life had all the advantages of wealth and social 
prestige. A reverse of fortune was directly responsible 
for turning her thoughts to the stage. She had the 
advantage of Fanny Morant’s professional counsel, and 
it was largely through that actress’s efforts that ]\Iiss 
Wainwright was enabled to make her as one of 

the six Juliets who played for the benefit of George 
Rignold at Booth’s Theatre, New York, May 17, 1877. 
The following season she joined the stock of the Bos¬ 
ton Museum. There she was the original Josephine in 
the first American performance of “Pinafore.” She 
was quite as successful in that opera as she had been 
in Juliet’s robes. The late Dr. Orlando Tompkins pre¬ 


vailed upon her to accept the leading female rdle in 
“The Exiles,” at the Boston Theatre. From the Boston 
Theatre she, with Louis James, went to join Lawrence 
Barrett as his leading support. She was with him five 
years, and then, the situation seeming ripe, she made 
her first formal venture as a star, acting jointly with 
Mr. James. This was at the opening of the season of 
1886-7. Wainwright has been twice married. 

Her first husband was Henry W. Slaughter, who was 
afterwards an actor, and died in Australia. In Auo:ust 
1879, she was wedded to Mr. James. She recently 
made her debzi^ as Rosalind, in “As You Like It,” 
and scored a success. And more recently, 1890, she 
has starred alone as Viola in Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.”—“ 772 ^ StageT Jcintimy /p, Philadelphia. 

Louis James was born in Illinois in 1842, and began 
playing in Louisville in 1863. ^^^r six years he was at 

Mrs. Drew’s Arch Street Theatre ; he was with Daly’s 
company in 1872. In 1875 he became leading man for 
McVicker at Chicago ; was with Barrett as leading man 
for five years, and in 1886-7 began starring with his 
wife in Virginia, in Shakespearian rbles. Lately, 
however, they have separated, as artists, and, it is said, 
as man and wife.— H. P. Phelps.^ Flayers of a Cen¬ 
tury. ’ ’ 

Robert Bruce Mantell has proved a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the stage in this country. He was born in 
Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1854 ; was brought up in 
the city of Belfast, where he made his debut as an 
amateur. His first appearance as a professional was in 
1874, at Rochdale, in England, as the Sergeant in 
“ Arrah-na-pogue. ” He afterwards played opposite 
characters to Miss Wallis, the English tragedienne, for 
about three years. His next engagement was in the 
United States as leading man in the “Romany Rye” 
company ; then for two seasons with Fanny Davenport 
when she played Fedora; next as a star in “Called 
Back” and “Tangled Lives;” then as Monbars, and in 
1889-90 in “The Corsican Brothers.” 

He is now a citizen of the United States and is likely 
to be a prominent figure in the dramatic world for 
years to come. 

George Clark was born in New York, June 28, 1840. 
He was playing at the age of fourteen ; in 1858 was at 
Barnum’s Museum ; in 1863 was at the Olympic ; and 
supported Forrest in 1868-69. He played leading parts 
for Daly for a number of years, and subsequently 
joined the Madison Square company. He soon returned 
to Mr. Daly’s company, and is a universal favorite, be¬ 
cause of his gentlemanly, scholarly rendering of all he 
undertakes. His most recent success (1890) has been as 
the melancholy Jaques in “As You Like It.” 

W. J. Scanlan, Irish comedian and vocalist, was 
born at Springfield, Massachusetts, 1856. At the age 
of thirteen he became known as “The Temperance 
Boy Songster” and travelled throughout the United 
States on that mission. As he reached manhood he 
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formed a partnership with Cronin, the Irish comedian ; 
afterwards he joined with Minnie Palmer and together 
they starred for two years. In the fall of 1881 he 
made his first appearance as a star, and for the first 
time sung in public his “Peak a Boo,’’ which has 
since become world-famous. In his later pieces, “The 
Irish Minstrel” and “Shane na Lawn,” he well 
sustains the favorable impression he has made. 

Madam Ponisi was born in Huddersfield, England, in 
1829. She made her debut at Castle Barnard, England, 
in 1846, and in 1849 she reached London after a tramp 
over the principal part of England. She got an engage¬ 
ment at the Surrey Theatre, where she married Ponisi, 
the actor, and with him in 1850 came to America, 
where she made her first appearance as Mirianna, in 
“The Wife,” at the Walnut Street Theatre. She first 
appeared (1851) in New York as Lady Teazle, and as 
Desdemoua. From that time till the present Madam 
Ponisi has been a prime favorite on the American stage. 
In 1858 she obtained a divorce from Ponisi and was 
married to Samuel Wallis, a stage machinist, of whom 
she speaks as follows, in an interview with a New York 
Herald reporter, January 12, 1890 : “ If I had had the 
right kind of protection, long ago I would have been a 
star, but my husband would not go with me. He had 
a notion that a man ought to earn his own living, as 
if he could not do that attending to mine.” Any one 


MADAM PONISI IN LADY CLARE. 

acquainted with the lady as an artist will endorse the 
logic of the point made above. 

William Davidge, the well-known Shakespearian 
actor, was born in London, April 17, 1814. His d'ebut 
was in Nottingham in 1836. He married Elizabeth 
Clarke, a London actress, in 1842. His American 
dkbut was made at the old Broadway Theatre, April 
19, 1850, as Sir Peter. He was there for five years. 


and then in various stock companies in various cities, 
joining Daly’s company in 1869, and remaining with 
him till 1877. In 1879 he was the Dick Deadeye in 
the first New York production of “Pinafore.” His 
last engagement was with the Madison Square Theatre 
company. He died in a passenger car, August 6, 1888, 
while ett route to California. 



KITTY BLANCHARD (MRS. M’KEE RANKIN) AS BILLY PIPER IN 
“THE DA KITES.” 

Kitty Blanchard (Mrs. McKee Rankin), born in 
1847, come steadily up from a dancer in a concert 
saloon, when a mere girl, through burlesque characters 
and chambermaids to the emotional drama, of which she 
is a good representative. In 1869 she was married to 
Mr. McKee Rankin, but recently she has starred on 
her own account. One of . her most artistic triumphs has 
been as Bess in “The Golden Giant.” 

Matilda Heron was born in Ireland in 1830, and with 
her parents came to this country when very young and 
became a dramatic pupil of Peter Richings ; made her 
dbbiit in 1851 at the Walnut Street Theatre as Bianca. 
After playing in the East for two years she went to 
California, and in 1854 returned to the East as a star. 
In 1856-7 she appeared in her own version of “Camille” 
at Wallack’s Theatre, with Sothern as Arniand, scoring 
a great success. After this she made it her leading 
rble., and is said to have received over $100,000 in 
playing it. She was brilliant and accomplished and 
numbered her admirers by the hundred. In 1857 she 
was married to Mr. Robert Stoepel, leader of the 
orchestra at Wallack’s. In 1861 she went to London 
and won a great success. On her return to New York 
in 1862 she played Medea. In 1876 she appeared on 
the stage for the last time for the .benefit of her daughter, 
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Bijou Heron, as Camille. In 1877 .she died at New 
York in poor circnmstaiices. 

Ernst Possart was born in Berlin, 1841 ; his father 
was a merchant of means who gave his son a good 
education ; but as the young man early formed a strong 



ERNST POSSART AS JUSTINIAN. 


fancy for the stage, and his parents forbade such a pro¬ 
fession, he ran away and obtained an engagement at 
Breslau, thence to Berne and Hamburg, where his suc¬ 
cess became so pronounced that he was offered a star 
engagement in Munich, and from that time he has been 
a member of the Bavarian Court Theatre. His great 
parts have been from Shakespeare, as Shylock, King 
John, Richard III., lago. King Lear, Hamlet ; from 
Goethe, Mephisto, Carlos, Antonio ; from Byron, Man¬ 
fred. Herr Possart has on more than one occasion 
visited America, where he is as great a favorite as 
Salvini. 

Robert Downing was born at Washington, D. C., 
1857, and at the age of twenty commenced his career 
on the stage. Mr. Downing at an early period of his 
career aimed to follow the career of Forrest and of 
McCullough, and at this writing (1890) he bids fair to 
succeed. The Theatre says of Downing, December, 
1886; “In an actor, who has been practically unknown 
till very lately, it is astonishing to find such strength, 
such worthiness, such absolute excellence as Mr. Down¬ 
ing embodies. When a .star is sprung upon us like a 
‘Jack in the Box,’ we find that he generally flickers 
and fades, leaving us a little bit angry at his presump¬ 
tion. Unless we are forewarned we do not look for 
greatness, and we dislike unheralded genius. A mas¬ 
sive muscularity, a deep rich voice, a firm, sure poise 
and a tragic ej^e, these are the attributes of Robert 
Downing. He concentrated his force with a magnifi¬ 


cence that brought unrestrained cheers from his audi¬ 
ences. ’ ’ 

Charles B. Bishop was born at Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1833, and made his first appearance on the stage in 
1859, as low comedian, under the management of John 
T. Ford at Baltimore, and during his long engagement 
there supported nearly all the leading stars of the past 
generation, the elder Booth, Forrest, Murdoch, Julia 
Dean Hayne, Charlotte Cushman, and also the best stars 
of the present day. On the outbreak of the war he 
joined the Confederate forces, but had to retire because 
of rheumatism. After the war he went to California, 
and remained for some years at the California Theatre 
as leading comedian, supporting John McCullough and 
George Rignold; with the latter he made a great hit 
as Pistol in “Henry V.” On his return to the East 
he played the Widow Bedotte and the Judge in “The 
Danites.” He starred unsuccessfully in “ Strictly Busi¬ 
ness,’’ and died on the stage, October, 1889, when play¬ 
ing Adam Butterworth. 

Joseph Haworth was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1859. At a youthful age his ambition to be¬ 
come an actor was . encouraged by his dtbut at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, in 1874. He served a patient apprentice¬ 
ship at John Ellsler’s Theatre, Cleveland, till he re¬ 
ceived an offer from Mr. Field, of the Boston Mu¬ 
seum, which he accepted, and remained there four years, 
when Mr. Field offered him the position of leading 
man, but he aspired to high dramatic preferences. His 
ambition was gratified by an engagement with the late 
John McCullough, in whose support he was for two 
seasons, playing in such rdles as Icilius, in “ Virginius,’’ 



JOSEPH HAWORTH AS PAUL KAUVAR. 


Cassius, lago, Phasarius, and in “Ingomar,” with pro¬ 
nounced success. Mr. Haworth, after Mr. McCul¬ 
lough’s retirement, supported Mary Anderson, as Romeo 
to her Juliet, at the Boston Theatre. His most recent 
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success has been as Paul Kauvar in Steele Mackaye’s 
picturesque drama of that name. 

Mary Easllake was born at Norwich, England, about 
1862. “She stepped at one bound from the school¬ 
room to the stage.’’ In 1876 she made her debtd at the 



MISS EASTI.AKE AS HEEEE IN “CLITO.” 


Crystal Palace as Leonie in “The Ladies’ Battle.” In 
1877 she represented Maria in “The School for Scan¬ 
dal” at the Gaiety Theatre, and Mrs. Greythorne in 
“Pink Dominoes.” In 1882 she played Bess Marks in 
“Lights o’ London,” and- Nellie Denver in “The 
Silver King.” She plays Alniida in “Claudian,” 
Helle in “Clito,” Ophelia to Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
Hamlet, and Mona Mylrea in “ Ben-My-Chree.” She 
is at present (1890) in America, where she is a great 
favorite. 

Joseph F. Wheelock, an actor of the highest merit, 
was born about 1838. He began his theatrical career 
at 4 the Boston Museum in 1855. He was the first 
Enoch Arden in America. Mr. Wheelock was for two 
years the leading man at Booth’s Theatre, New York. 
For three years (1885 to 1887) he played the leading 
parts to Mrs. D. P. Bowers in her star engagements. 
Mr. Wheelock is a splendid elocutionist, a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

George W. Wilson was born at South End, Boston, 
1849, educated at Quincy School, and entered commercial 
life as a clerk in the Suffolk Bank, Boston. He joined a 
dramatic association, which ultimately led to his adopt¬ 
ing the stage as a profession. He first made his debut 
as a professional as Farmer Gates, in “The Drunkard,” 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 1870. In 1871 he joined 
Leslie’s Company, and in 1872 he joined the Boston 
Theatre Company, with whom he remained till 1877, 
when he joined the Museum Company, where, with the 
exception of a single season, he has been ever since. 
Mr. Wilson is a born comedian. 

Minnie Gale was born in New York about 1864. 
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She began her dramatic career as a member of Daniel 
Bandman’s Company, travelling all over from British 
Columbia to Texas. At the end of this experience she 
joined Lawrence Barrett’s Company as successor to 
Maria Wainwright, and when the Booth and Barrett 
Company first started she was their leading lady. It 
is rarely indeed that an actress can show such rapid 
progress in her profession as has fallen to the lot of 
Miss Gale. 

T. Wallace Keene was born in New York, 1840; 
first appeared on the stage in New York in 1856 as 
Lucius in “Julius Caesar.” He secured public favor at 
once, and has retained it. In 1863-4 he travelled with 
J. H. Hackett, winning many friends. In 1865 he 
made a great hit as Mercutio. For four or five years 
he divided his labors between New York, Chicago, Cin¬ 
cinnati and Philadelphia, playing every line of char¬ 
acter. In 1868 he first appeared as a star with Mrs. 
Sefton, playing Richard HI. In 1870 he went to Eng¬ 
land and played a brief engagement. Mr. Keene was 
there spoken of in the most favorable terms by the 
press. In 1871 he returned to America and began a 
career of uninterrupted advancement. His achievements 
as a star since 1880 are a matter of record in the fol¬ 
lowing characters : Richard HI., Hamlet, Cassius, Ber- 
truccio, Richelieu, Macbeth, Sliylock and Louis XI. 

Annie Robe was born in England about 1864. She 
made her first appearance on the stage in 1879 at Sun¬ 
derland, Durham. She next travelled the north of 
England, playing Lord Eden in “Formosa.” Thence 
she went to Plymouth, where she played two seasons, 
making a decided hit in Louisa in “The Two Orphans.” 
Thence to Leeds, Yorkshire, when she returned to 
Plymouth, playing Desdemona, Katherine, in “Taming 
of the Shrew,” and Juliet. In 1884 she came to America, 
making her first appearance at Wallack’s, playing Mrs. 
MacDonald, in “Impulse,” Dora, in “Diplomacy,” 
Valerie, in the play of that name, and Vera, in “Moths.” 
In 1887 Miss Robe joined the Standard Theatre and 
played a most triumphant engagement as Diane de 
Beaumont, in “Paul Kauvar;” this was the greatest 
theatrical success of her career. In January, 1888, she 
retired from the stage and was married the same month 
to Mr. Daniel Paine Griswold, a young gentleman well 
known in New York society. 

Helen Barry (Mrs. Alexander Rolls) was born in 
Kent, England, about 1854. First appeared on the 
stage at Covent Garden Theatre as the Princess Fortin- 
brasse in a new musical drama, “ Babil and Bijou,” by 
Boucicaiilt and Planche. In 1873 she played Margaret 
Hayes, in “Arkwright’s Wife,” at Leeds. In 1874 she 
played Armande, in “ Led Astray,” starring through 
the provinces. At the Queen’s Theatre, London, she 
played Lady Clancarty with great success. Among her 
most successful parts we may mention Lady Macbeth, 
Lady Teazle, Lady Gay Spanker and Countess de 
Linere, in “The Two Orphans.” Helen Barry has for 
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the last two years (1888-9) confirmed in America the 
high reputation she achieved in England. 

Jesse Millward was born in England about 1863 ; 
she made her first appearance on the stage at the 
Dramatic Club, London, where she soon became lead¬ 
ing lady and well known in dramatic circles. Her 
professional debut took place at a matinee at Toole’s 
Theatre in July, 1881. At this performance she attracted 
tlie favorable attention of Mrs. Kendall, and two days 
afterwards she was engaged for the St. James Theatre, 
where she played Mrs. Mildmay, in ‘‘Still Waters Run 
Deep,” Mabel Maryon, in “Coralie,” and Mary Preston, 
in “The Cape Mail.” She next was associated with 
Genevieve Ward, playing Alice Verney in “Forget-Me- 
Not.” Mr. Henry Irving engaged her for the Lyceum, 
and she was one of his first company to America, where 
she made a success as Annette, in “The Bells,” Marie, 
in “Louis XL,” and Anne, in “Richard III.” She 
returned to England and finished her two-year engage¬ 
ment with Mr. Irving, then recrossed the Atlantic to 
assume the position of leading lady at the Madison 
Square Theatre, New York. There she played Pauline, 
in “Called Back,” and other successful rdles. In 
1886 she returned to England and played a successful 
engagement at the Adelphi. In 1889 she came again 
to America, playing leading lady—twin-star with Mr. 
Terris, visiting the principal cities on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Henry E, Dixey was born at Boston, in i860. An 
able critic says: “Dixey has touched the topmost 
wave of success, albeit he was borne up on the highest 
bit of foam that ever lifted an actor into fame and 
fortune.” Another says: “The first time I saw 
Mr. Dixey was as the Jester in ‘Horrors.’ Soon after 
he appeared in ‘ Revels ’ at Haverly’s. I consider 
Dixey one of the few versatile actors in this country. 
He is the first actor to separate low variety from bur¬ 
lesque, giving to every change of character an air of 
refinement, grace, beauty and fascination.” His latest 
success in “The Seven Ages” is as deserved as it is 
unique and thoughtful. 

Mile. Rhea was born in Brussels, the capital of Bel¬ 
gium, about 1848. Her father was a wealthy man¬ 
ufacturer, who died while she was still very young, 
and she resolved to prepare herself for the stage, for 
which she had a passionate love. In 1865 she was 
thrown in the way of Charles Fechter, then in the 
full tide of success, and he introduced her to Samson, 
the famous teacher of Rachel. She was admitted to 
the Paris Conservatoire, and placed under the re¬ 
nowned Beauvallet. For ten years she was a favorite 
in France, and in 1881 made her first appearance in 
Boston in the part of Adrienne Lecouvreur, in the 
tragedy of the same name. Her most recent success is 
as the Empress Josephine. She is equally a favorite 
in England and America, She plays in English now 
in both these countries “like a native.” 


**The Yokes Family,” so long known to the Ameri¬ 
can stage, comprising Fawdon, Frederick M., Jessie, 
Victoria and Rosina Yokes, were all born in London, 
and the four eldest made their appearance in Amer¬ 
ica in 1868. Who that has seen them in “The Belles 
of the Kitchen” can forget their capital merriment? 
They were very successful in pantomime ; but the fam¬ 
ily is now scattered, and we nearly forgot to record them 
till reminded of their former triumphs by a visit of 
the youngest, Rosina, whom we remember as a young 
girl with an impetuous laugh and high spirits, who 
used to “queer” the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet (burlesque) by punching holes in the face of 
the moon. Miss Yokes is the wife of Cecil Clay, for¬ 
merly an attorney in London, but now her manager. 



jane: hading in “deis maitreis dks forges.” 


Jane Hading was born at Marseilles in 1859 
made a very early appearance before the footlights. 
She went through the course of training preparatory to 
a professional career, and as soon as her age permitted 
she accepted an engagement from the director of the 
theatre at Algiers to play juveniles and sing in operetta. 
When about fourteen she was enacting such parts as 
Zanetti, Stefano, Louise and Pedro, besides playing in 
“ Le Feut a Convent” and “La Fille d’Air.” She 
then went to Cairo, where she played in the Khedive’s 
Theatre. In 1876 she returned to France and accepted 
an offer to play on the Parisian stage, where her suc¬ 
cess is matter of history. In 1884 Jane Hading was 
married to her manager, M. Victor Koning, the director 
of the Gymnas Theatre. 

In 1888-9 ske starred America in company with M. 
Constant Coquelin and won golden opinions everywhere. 
One of America’s best critics said of her: “She has 
developed the power of wordless expression to a rare 
perfection, and I may safely recommend our young 
actresses of promise and intelligence to carefully study 
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the artistic methods by which Jane Hading unfolds the 
treasured secrets of her craft.’’ 

George Osmond Tearle was born at Plymouth, March 
entered the dramatic profession March 26, 
1869, the Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, appearing as 
Gnildenstern in “ Hamlet.” He afterwards travelled 
through the provinces and Scotland, accepting engage¬ 
ments at various theatres. In 1871 he acted the part 
of Hamlet at Warrington. Mr. Tearle made his first 
appearance on the London stage at the Gaiety Theatre, 
March 26, 1875, in the play entitled ‘‘Rose Michel.” 
Returning to Liverpool, he again acted the part of 
Hamlet with some success. Subsequently he played in 
“ Rip Van Winkle” at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
during the last engagement of Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. Tearle is quite a favorite in America, where we 
rank him very high indeed ; his Virginius is one of the 
best we have ever seen, and we have seen Macready, 
Forrest and McCullough. Mr. ,Tearle is at present 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, but we are in¬ 
formed will shortly revisit America. In England an 
able theatrical critic recently wrote : ‘‘Upon Mr. Tearle 
has fallen the mantle of the Keans and of Brooke.” 

Frederick de Belleville was born in Belgium about 
1^50 ; gained his first experience on the stage in Eng¬ 
land ; has been for several years identified with the 
American stage, where he is a decided favorite. He 
first came into notice in New York, playing Daniel 
Rochat in “The Danicheffs.” He was for a time lead¬ 
ing support to Clara Morris, afterwards to Rose Coghlan, 
and for a brief period with Mrs. Langtry. Mr. William 
Winter, the best theatrical critic of this generation, 
says of him: “He is an actor who has manliness, 
grace, nobility and presence, a rich voice and finished 
style, and in whose acting the illusion is always per¬ 
fectly preserved.” 

Roland Reed was born in Philadelphia on the i8th 
of June, 1852, and comes of an old theatrical family, 
his father, John Roland Reed (now in his eighty-second 
year), being the oldest theatrical employe in the world 
still in active employment, having been for fifty-six 
consecutive years connected with the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

It may be said of Roland that he was born upon the 
stage, having made his professional debut as the baby 
in the farce of “Mr. and Mrs. Peter White.” From 
that time up to the present he has occupied the fol¬ 
lowing positions : children’s parts, usher in front of the 
theatre (where he studied his school lessons), then call- 
boy, prompter, second comedian, first comedian, and 
finally star—from the bottom round of the ladder to the 
top one. 

His schooling commenced under Mrs. John Drew at 
the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, during the days 
of stock acting, and so he became thoroughly familiar 
with all her legitimate methods, which was the means 
of advancing him to the position he now occupies. 


During the stock days in Philadelphia he essayed all 
the standard legitimate comedy rdles^ such as Pangloss, 
in “The Heir at Law,” Ollapod, in “The Poor 
Gentleman,” Bob Acres, in “The Rivals,” and many 
others. 

After the stock company was abandoned because of 
the combination system, he resolved to star for himself. 
He accordingly arranged for Augustin Daly’s “An 



ROrAND REED AS SAMUEE BUNDY, IN “THE WOMAN HATER.” 


Arabian Night;” then played Dick Smythe, in 
“Cheek,” Jack Lustre, in “Humbug,” and Samuel 
Bundy, in “The Woman Hater,” these plays bringing 
him fame and dollars. Mr. Reed also played Ko Ko, 
in “The Mikado,” on its original production in this 
country at the Union Square Theatre, New York. He 
is now considered one of the foremost of America’s 
young comedians. He is a thorough linguist and 
musician. 

Mrs. Cora Urquharl Brown-Poller was born at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, about i860. From her earliest child¬ 
hood she exhibited a natural talent for recitation : this 
naturally grew into a love for theatricals. Her striking 
appearance, ladylike manner, fair abilities and power of 
exhibiting emotion and tenderness, soon placed her in 
the front rank of amateur actresses. She took the lead 
in such pieces as “The Romance of a Poor Yoiuig Man,” 
“The Russian Honeymoon,” etc., representations of 
which were given for charitable purposes at the Madison 
Square Theatre, New York, and elsewhere. In 1887 
Mrs. Potter made her debut on the English stage at the 
Haymarket Theatre in Wilkie Collins’ play, “Man and 
Wife,” in the character of Anne Sylvester, and was well 
received. She played there in other pieces at other 
theatres and she was universally admitted to have shown 
some of the highest qualifications for a brilliant career. 
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Ou her return to America she (in 1888) started a 
starring tour through the great American cities with 
Shakespeare’s Roman tragedy of “Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra.” She played Cleopatra to Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s 
Antony. It was a magnificently mounted performance 
and was well received. In 1889 she again visited Eng¬ 
land, and is now (1890) playing to crowded houses in 
Australia. 

Ada Cavendish was born in London about 1849. 
is generally believed that this talented lady is a very near 
relative to the noble family whose name she bears (the 
daughter of “a younger son”). She first appeared at the 
Royalty Theatre, London, in 1864, as Venus in “ Ixion,” 
and also in “Madame Berliot’s Ball.” Her success was 
pronounced from her first appearance. She is a natural 
born actress. In Westland Marston’s drama of “Donna 
Diana,” 1871, at the Gaiety Theatre, she sustained the 
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title-rdle. The AthencBum^ in review of the performance, 
said: “In dignity and grace of bearing Miss Cavendish 
has no superior. Her presentation of the haughty prin¬ 
cess whom no prayers can move had singular beauty and 
refinement. In the early scenes, pride of conscious su¬ 
periority was well worn, and in the latter, the strife with 
nascent tenderness was cleverly revealed. ’ ’ 

The Dramatic List^ in a recent review, says : “ Miss 
Cavendish has performed with great success in the prov¬ 
inces, and in August, 1878, went to the United States, 
making her dkbut at the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
in the following month as "Mercy Merrick (“The New 
Magdalen”), and was received with much favor. After¬ 
wards she made a starring tour through the country, in 
San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, etc., appearing as 
Rosalind, Juliet, Lady Teazle, etc.” 

Miss Cavendish is a credit to her profession. 


In closing our labors of a record of “The Stage and its Stars” we may state that we are aware that w^ have 
omitted the names of several living actors and actresses of approved ability ; but we must not be blamed for such 
omissions, because we have failed to receive the necessary information (requested) for a place in our book. Some 
of the biographies herein published are not so full or complete as we could have wished, for the same reason. 

In the early history of the American stage we traced the progress of theatre-building in the United States 
till the subject grew too big for continuance. We therefore close our work with a sketch of the newest, the 
New Park Theatre (1889), the enterprise of Mr. Fleishman, the genial Quaker City manager, who thus owns 
the oldest and the newest theatres in America—the Walnut Street and the New Park Theatres of Philadelphia. 



NEW PARK THEATRE, PHIEADEEPHIA, PENNA. 
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Garrick Between Tragedy and Comedy. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


The painting from which the annexed print is engraved is 
one of those rare and snccessful works of art that must please 
almost every class of persons. The professed painter, the learned 
connoisseur and the common observer will each be delighted with 
it: but the first will derive the most complete pleasure, because he 
alone can justly appreciate its worth and merit. To him it unfolds 
the most irresistible and indescribable traits of excellence; for it 
manifests an enlightened mind and a refined taste in the painter. 

The picture of Garrick Behueen Tragedy and Comedy was 
finished previous to 1762, as in that year it was exhibited at the 
Spring Gardens’ room. 

The dramatist, Cumberland, who had taste to appreciate the player and the painter, wrote in his 
original epilogue to “The Brothers,” a comedy, thus:* 

“Who but has seen the celebrated strife. 

Where Reynolds calls the canvas into life ; 

And ’twixt the Tragic and the Comic muse. 

Courted by both, and dubious where to choose. 

The immortal Garrick stands? Here we espy 
An awful figure pointing to the sky ; 

A grave, sublime, commanding form she bears. 

And in her zone an unsheath’d dagger wears. 

On t’other side, with sweet attractive mien. 

The playful muse of Comedy is seen : 

She, with a thousand soft, bewitching smiles. 

Mistress of Love, his yielding heart beguiles.’’ 

The position, air, attitude and expression of the play'^er are indicative of his professional merit, 
for Garrick, though impressive and admirable in tragedy, was pre-eminent and unrivalled in comedy. 
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RACHEL, AS PHAEDREo 
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Rachel as Ph^dre. 


Rachel (properly Eliza Rachel Felix), a celebrated French 
tragedienne, was born at Munf, in Switzerland, in 1820, of poor 
Jewish parents. The family removed to Lyons, in France, and in 
order to aid in its support Rachel and her sister, Sarah, were in 
the habit of singing for .chance reward in the streets and caf^s of 
the place. 

In 1831 the household was transferred to Paris, where Ra¬ 
chel received lessons in music from good masters, and in 1833 she 
made her first appearance on the stage as an actress. Jules Janin 
and Mile. Mars soon discovered her talent; but it was not till 1838 
that she strongly attracted the attention of the public. 

The great masterpieces of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire 
were from this time forward her own without a rival. In 1843 
her fame may be said to have culminated in her appearance as 
Phasdre in the tragedy of that name written by Racine. 

In 1849 made a tour of France, and subsequently visited England and Russia, everywhere 
received with success and most enthusiastic recognition. Her health, however, began to fail in 1852. In 
1855 she visited America, and was enthusiastically received; but her health gave way, and she had to 
return home utterly prostrated. She lingered till 1858, when she died. As an artist within the limits 
prescribed by her genius, she has never, probably, been quite equalled. Of the burning intensity which 
characterized her rendering of passion in its fiercer concentrations no words can give an adequate 
image. Theophile Gautier said; “ She does not act, she suffers.” Her Phaedre, by common consent her 
masterpiece, was an apocalypse of human agony not to be forgotten by any one who ever witnessed it. 
In character Rachel was never exemplary nor amiable. Of the details of her private life it is well that 
nothing should be said. Her immense popularity during much of her career enabled her to dictate her 
own terms to managers, and so she very rapidly amassed a large fortune, which she left to her sisters. 
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Ph^dre. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BV ALEXANDER CABANEL. 

Theseus was the son of Othra and Neptune, and king of the Athen¬ 
ians; and having married Hippolyta, one of the Amazons, he begat Hippol- 
ytus, who excelled in beauty and chastity. When his wife died he married 
for his second wife Ph^dre, a Cretan, daughter of Minos, king of Crete, and 
Pasiphse. Theseus, in consequence of having slain Pallas, one of his kins¬ 
men, goes into banishment, with his wife, to Troezene, where it happened that 
Hippolytus was being brought up by Pittheus; but Phaedre having seen the 
youth was desperately enamoured, not that she was incontinent, but in order 
to fulfil the anger of Venus, who, having determined to destroy Hippolytus 
on account of his chastity, brought her plans to a conclusion. She concealed 
her disease, but at length was compelled to declare it to her nurse, who 
had promised to relieve her, and who, though against her inclination, carried 
her words to the youth. Phsedre, having learnt that he was exasperated, 
chided the nurse, and hung herself. At which time Theseus, having arrived, 
and wishing to take her down after she Avas strangled, found a letter attached 
to her, throughout which she accused Hippolytus of a design on her virtue. 
And he, believing what was written, ordered Hippolytus to go into banish¬ 
ment, and put up a prayer to Neptune, in compliance with which the god 
destroyed Hippolytus. But Diana declared to Theseus everything that had happened, and blamed 
Phsedre, but comforted him, bereaved of his child and wife. 

The following is the scene of the illustration : 



Chorus, Alas ! the evils of men ! what shall I do for 
thee ? and what not do ? Lo ! here is the clear light 
for thee, here the air : and now is thy couch 
whereon thou liest sick removed from out of the house ; 
for every word you spoke was to come hither ; but soon 
you will be in a hurry to go to your chamber back 
again ; for you are soon changed, and are pleased with 
nothing. 

Phc^, Raise my body; place my head upright. I am 
faint in the joints of my body, my friends ; lay hold of 
my fair-formed hands, O attendants. The dressing on 


my head is heavy for me to support; take it off; let 
flow my ringlets on my shoulders. 

Ntir, Be of good courage, my child, and do not 
thus painfully shift (the posture of) your body. But 
you will bear your sickness more easily both with 
quiet and with a noble temper, for it is necessary for 
mortals to suffer misery. 

PhcB, Alas ! alas ! would I could draw from the dewy 
fountain the drink of pure waters, and that under the 
alders, and in the leafy mead reclining, I might 
rest! 
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EDWIN FORREST AS SPARTACUS. 

. . Act V. Scene I. 


ORAVURE OEBBIEatCO. 


































































































































Edwin Forrest as Spartacus in ‘ The Gladiator. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 


“The Gladiator,” written by Robert Montgomery Bird, was a 
play in which Mr. Forrest acquired a popularity which was intense. W. 
R. Alger, in his “ Life of Edwin Forrest,” says: 

“ In those happy and glowing years of his prime, what a glorious 
image of unperverted manhood, of personified health and strength and 
beauty he presented ! What a grand form he had! What a grand face! 
W^hat a grand voice! And, the living base of all, what a grand blood! 
the rich flowing seed-bed of his human thunder and lightning. As he 
stepped upon the stage in his naked fighting-trim, his muscular coating 
unified all over him and quivering with vital power, his skin polished 
by exercise and friction to a smooth and marble hardness, conscious of 
his enormous potency, fearless of anything on the earth, proudly aware 

of the impression he knew his mere appearance, backed by his fame. 

The play of “The Gladiator” is founded on that dark and frightful episode in the history of 
Rome, the famous servile war headed by the gladiators under the lead of Spartacus. It abounds in pict¬ 
ures of insolent tyranny on one side, and with eloquent denunciation and fearless resistance on the 
other, and the chief character is a powerful presentation of a deep and generous manhood, outraged in 
every fibre, lashed to fury by his injuries and, after superhuman efforts of revenge, expiring in monu¬ 
mental despair and appeal to the gods. The scene in which his portrait stands is after the successful revolt, 
when, in the undress uniform of general of the rebels, he discusses with Julia and Florus concerning 
their ransom. 

“I thank the gods, I am barbarian; A 

For I can better teach the grace-begot 
And heaven-supported masters of the earth 
How a mere dweller on a desert rock 
Can bow their crowned heads to their chariot wheels. 

Man is heaven’s work, and beggars’ brats may herit 
A soul to mount them up the steps of fortune. 

With regal necks to be their stepping-blocks.” 
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The Gladiators in the Amphitheatre. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY GEROME. 


The second scene in “The Gladiator” is a view of the Great 
Roman Amphitheatre—the Circus Maximus—filled with the patricians 
of Rome and the emperor and his court, come to see the combat of the 
Gladiators, 

“Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 

In the play, the first adversary brought against Spartacus is 
a Gaul. He soon slays him, though with great reluctance, and is 
only moved to it by the prospect of freedom for his wife and child. 

Then they propose as a second champion a renowned Thra¬ 
cian. Spartacus throws down his sword and refuses to fight with 
one of his own countrymen. But, learning that liberty is to be had 
in no other way, he suddenly yields. The Thracian is introduced. 
It is Phasarius, his long lost brother. A scene of intense pathetic 
power follows, as little by little the brothers are struck with each 
other’s appearance, suspect, inquire, respond, are satisfied, and rush 
into a loving embrace. The praetor treats their recognition and their 
transport of fraternal affection as a trick to escape the combat, and 
orders them to begin. Spartacus proposes to his brother to die 
sword in hand rather than obey the unnatural command. In repl5'-, Phasarius rapidly informs him that 
he has already organized the elements of a revolt among his comrades, and that it awaits but his signal 
to break out. Crassus angrily calls on his guards to enter the amphitheatre and punish the dilatory 
combatants. The manner in which Spartacus retorted, “ Let them come in; we are armed! ” never failed 
to stir the deepest excitement in the theatre, causing the whole assembly to join in enthusiastic applause. 
Port, look, gesture, tone, accent, combined to make it a signal example of the sovereign potency of man¬ 
ner in revealing a master-spirit and swaying subject-spirits. On the entrance of the guards, Phasarius 
gives a shout, and the confederate gladiators also plunge in, and a general conflict begins. 
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Edwin Booth as Richelieu. 

ACT IV. SCENE II. 


The King, prompted by the enemies of Richelieu, has deter¬ 
mined to possess Julie, the ward of his priestly minister, and although 
repulsed by Julie again and again, and although the nature of the 
King is cold, and he would not have followed any woman against her 
inclination, yet the barons and ministers in opposition to the Car¬ 
dinal see, in the high-handed seizure of Julie for the royal pleasure, 
the most certain means of a 'breach between Richelieu and his master, 
and skilfully inflame the inclination of Louis for possession. 

The resources of the old man have hitherto been equal to the 
occasion to cope with all the intrigues of his foes, but we become 
appalled when we discover the present position of affairs, and this 
time we see no escape. It is therefore with surprise and delight that 
the spectator beholds the unexpected resource—of course, supremely 
effective in a Court professing the Catholic faith—and the discomfiture 
of the King’s procurers and Richelieu’s pursuers is complete and overwhelming. 

Bar, My Lord, the King cannot believe your Emi¬ 
nence 

So far forgets your duty, and his greatness, 

As to resist his mandate ! Pray you. Madam, 

Obey the King—no cause for fear ! 

Julie, My father ! 

Rich, She shall not stir ! 

Bar, You are not of her kindred— 

An orphan— 

Rich, And her country is her mother! 


Bar, The country is the King ! 

Rich, Ay, is it so ? 

Then wakes the power which, in the age of iron. 
Burst forth to curb the great, and raise the low. 
Mark where she stands ! Around her form I draw 
The awful circle of our solemn church ! 

Set but a foot within that holy ground, 

And on thy head—yea, though it wore a crown— 
I launch the curse of Rome ! 
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Father Joseph; or The Grey Cardinal. 

from RICHELIEU. ACT I. SCENE II. 

This photogravure from the superb painting by G^roine 
illustrates the magnificence of Cardinal Richelieu. The scene 
of the great staircase in his palace is here restored, and Father 
Joseph (who was only brevet-Cardinal, in expectation of the 
half jesting and half earnest promises made by Richelieu to 
that fawning, yet ambitious individual), and the crowd of court¬ 
iers to the left of the picture may be picked out as part of the 
dramatis personcs of the play. They are waiting for the favorite 
secretary of Richelieu, who is descending the stairs reading his 
book of office with a devotion which would be edifying did we 
not suspect that it was assumed for the occasion. The Car¬ 
dinal himself is seen ascending tlie staircase, looking over his 
shoulder at his diplomatic assistant. 

The stage setting of this masterpiece of Bulwer Lytton, 
we think, seldom comes up to the ideal of the author, and 
Gerome’s great picture, which we have herein given as an accompaniment to Booth’s Richelieu, more 
fully illustrates the idea of the historical picture which Bulwer Lytton intended than anything we have 
ever seen. If the reader will refer to the play as published by the author, he will find that this 
interior scene in the room of the Palace Cardinal occurs in two parts of the play, to wit; Act i, scene 
2, and again at Act 2, scene 2 ; and although the painting does not exactly describe the scene, as acted, 
in detail, yet the spirit of the historical picture is in such excellent keeping with the drama of the 
English author, that we have been tempted to reproduce it as the best accompaniment for Booth’s 

impersonation of Richelieu. 
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Mr. William Warren as Herr Weigel in the 

Comedy of “My Son,” 



The character portrait of the talented and genial William 
Warren which we present is in the last new piece in which 
he made a run in Boston —Herr Weigel in “ My Son,” a 
translation from the German of “ Mein Leopold ” (in five 
acts), which was adapted for the American stage by Dr. F. A. 
Harris and Mr. Fred Williams, and was represented at the 
Boston Museum September i, 1878; and, thanks to the act¬ 
ing of Mr. Warren as Herr Weigel^ a wealthy, retired shoe 
manufacturer, who had more than the average troubles 
with a fast but affectionate son, the piece was a decided 
success. 

William Warren (like the Wallacks, Booths and Jeffer- 
sons) comes of a theatrical stock. His father was an eminent 
comedian, equally well known on the English and the Ameri¬ 
can stage, born at Bath, England, 1767, and died at Wash¬ 
ington, 1832. William Warren (the younger), the subject of 
our sketch, was born at 712 Sansom street, Philadelphia, November 17, 1812. After receiving a fair 
education he made his debut at the Arch Street Theatre on October 27, Norval with a 

success that determined him to adopt the stage as a profession. For twelve years he labored with great 
success on the American stage, and in 1845 went to England, where he was well received, returned 
to America in 1847, ^i^d opened at the Boston klnsenm as Billy Buckudciy in Sweethearts and 
Wives,” and his connection vdth this theatre continued for thirty-six years, till he retired in 1882. No 
actor in America has such a record as this, and no actor was ever better beloved by a local constitu¬ 
ency. Mr. Phelps, in his “ Players of a Century,” says: “ The good people of Massachusetts, many of 
them, do not go to the theatre. Oh, 110! but they go to ‘see Warren’ whenever they are in Boston, 
and they could not see a better comedian if they went to all the theatres in the country. Mr. W^arren 
was as much respected in private life as he was admired upon the stage.” He died 1888. 
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Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. ACT III. SCENE II. 


OSEPH JEFFERSON was born in Philadelphia, February 20, 1829. He 
is fourth in descent of a line of illustrious comedians, and was half- 
brother to Charles Burke, also a famous comedian, who died young. He 
appeared on the stage as early as six years of age, in Washington, 
D. C., in an exhibition of Pose’s Plastiques. In 1849 he appeared in 
Chanfrau’s National Theatre in the farce of “Somebody Else,” and at 
this period visited Australia, England, and made a tour of the United 
States as a star. In 1865 he appeared at the Adelphi Theatre in “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” written expressly for him by Dion Boucicanlt, which piece, 
somewhat altered by Boucicanlt, has held the stage ever since. His 
role is not confined to Rip Van Winkle, for his Dr. Ollapod, Dr. Pangloss, Tobias Shortcut, Bob Acres, 
and Hugh de Brass are public favorites. 

Mr. William Winter, in summing up his excellent book on the four Jeffersons, concludes the 
family record thus: 

“The fulfilment came with Jefferson the Fourth. Most other comedians of this century suggest 
their prototypes in the past. Owens, Florence, Bass, and Burton are names that instantly point to a 
glorious lineage; calling up the shades of Wright, Reeves, Suett, Liston, Nokes, Kempe, and Lowin. 
Hackett, the only great Falstaff of the nineteenth century—unless Warren equalled or excelled him— 
always to be remembered as a representative actor, was obviously the descendant of Cibber and Quin. 
The honored name of John Gilbert was long since written with those of Webster, Farren, and Munden; 
and to that family belonged the courtly Placide, the polished and commanding Sedley, and the hearty, 
robust, and gentle Mark Smith. Sothem, that prince of elegant caricature and soul of waggery, was 
plainly of the school of Foote, Finn, and Mathews; while in many attributes John T. Raymond is of 
the same lineage, with an infusion of Tate Wilkinson. Lester Wallack, the most picturesque figure of 
a famous race, comes down to us in the brilliant comedy-line of Mountfort, Elliston, and Charles Kemble; 
while John S. Clarke is the heir in genius of Harry Woodward and John Emery, and more versatile and 
brilliant than either. But Joseph Jefferson is unlike them all; as distinct, as unique, and also as 

exquisite as Charles Lamb among essayists, or George Darley among lyrical poets. No actor of the 

past prefigured him, unless, perhaps, it was John Bannister; and no name, throughout the teeming 

annals of art in the nineteenth century, has shone with a more genuine lustre, or can be more proudly 

or confidently committed to the remembrance and esteem of posterity.” 
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John McCullough as Virginius. 


(FROM A MARBLE BUST.) 


John E. McCullough was born in Ireland 
,in 1837, and made his first appearance at the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, as Thomas, in “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem.” He travelled with Edwin For¬ 
rest as his principal support for some time, went to 
California with him, and was co-manager in 1869 with 
E. P. Barrett in the opening of the Bush Street 
Theatre, San Francisco. On the death of Edwin 
Forrest, in 1872, McCullough seemed by common 
consent to have fallen heir to some of the roles 
acted by Forrest, which he very worthily played 
until his retirement from the stage in 1884. His 
performance of Spartacus, and especially of Vir¬ 
ginius, was in many respects equal to that of his 
master. McCullough died in 1885, and is buried 
in Mount Moriah Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

The following is the estimate of the Fondon Theatre: 

“ From John McCullough we have the Othello of the camp and field. He is a soldier every inch 
of him; his step is stately, his grip of iron; his legs have clearly had their ‘ dearest action on the 
tented field.’ When he hears the Duke allude to more wars and expeditions, this bold Othello seems to 
neigh like a war-horse. We see such an Othello rejoicing in the plumed troop and the big wars that 
‘make ambition virtue.’ We can conceive an actor like Mr. McCullough, taking his Virginius, his 
Othello and his Marc Antony into the Western- cities of mighty America, making more effect than any¬ 
thing short of genius. He is an actor for a large stage and a large audience, and he paints his effects 
boldly with a strong brush. This is no doubt why the Drury Lane audience warmed instantly to the 
actor, liked his form, stride, and listened to his deep and well-managed tones.” 
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The Death of Virginia. 

VIRGINIUS. ACT V. SCENE III. 

The tragedy of Virginius was written by the late James 
Sheridan Knowles, and was produced in London in the spring 
of 1820, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, with Mr. 
Macready in the title role, and Miss Foote as the Roman 
Daughter. The event in Roman History on which the play 
is founded is familiar to all readers. The Roman Patrician, 
Appius Claudius, a Decemvir, chief of the ten, has been at¬ 
tracted by the beauty and purity of Virginia, the daughter 
of Virginius, a Centurion of the Guard, and the knowledge 
of the character of Appius Claudius determines Virginius 
that he shall sacrifice his daughter’s life before allowing her 
to become a prey to the lust of the Patrician tyrant. Appius, finding that he is suspected, affects to 
believe that Virginia is not the daughter of Virginius, but that she is an abducted slave belonging to 
Claudius, a minion of his own, and, after the farce of a tribunal, decrees her separation from her father 
and her delivery to Claudius. This infamous decree is about to be consummated, and at this stage her 
father, in order to save her honor, sacrifices her life. 

App. —Take her, Lictors ! \yirginia shrieks and falls half dead upon her father's shoulderP\ 

Vtr. —Another moment, pray you. Bear with me 
A little—’tis my last embrace. ’Twont try 
Your patience beyond bearing, if you’re a man! 

Lengthen it as I may, I cannot make it 

Long! My dear child! My dear Virginia! '\_Kissing herP^ 

There is one only way to save thine honor— 

’Tis this ! \Stabs her and draws ont the knife. She falls and diesS\ 

Lo! Appius; with this innocent blood 
I devote thee to the infernal gods. 

Make way there ! \Exit through the Soldiers, ] 
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Sarah Bernhardt as Mrs. Clarkson. 


(IN THE FRENCH VERSION OF “THE STRANGER.”) 

Sarah Bernhardt was born at Paris on the 2 ad day of Octo¬ 
ber, 1844. Her parents were Hollandaise Jews, but she was baptized 
and educated in a convent. She commenced her career on the stage in 
her fourteenth year, and has ever since held a prominent position. The 
range of Mine. Bernhardt’s repertory is quite extensive: Cordelia in 
King Lear; ” the Queen of Spain in “ Ruy Bias ; ” Phedre, Zaire, Fille 
de Roland, Hernani, Camille, Fedora, Theodora, etc. She visited 
the United States in 1882, and returning to the scene of her former 
triumphs in Paris, she remained there till 1885. She again visited 
America, commencing her triumphal tour at Rio Janeiro, visiting all 
the principal cities of South America and Mexico. She finished her 
triumphal sojourn by way of the United States and Canada in 1887. 
Mme. Bernhardt is here represented as Mrs. Clarkson, in Baron de 
Ange’s version of “ The Stranger.” 

There are few mortals who reach by their superior abilities the position of GENIUS, and Sarah 
Bernhardt is certainly one of them—some people say inferior to Rachel, but that would be difficult to 
determine. One thing, however, is certain: No actress of the present generation is the equal in ver- 
satilit}^ and comprehensive intelligent ability of Sarah Bernhardt. 

Mrs. ■ Clarkson in Baron de Ange’s pla}^ is similar to Mrs. Haller in Kotzebue’s drama of the 
same title, and the misunderstood wife and the jealous and misanthropical husband, in both plays alike, 
after serious estrangements became reconciled and promise a future happiness; the husband has learned 
a lesson from his discovery of the effects of his doubts. 

“Oh wrath will droop with wearied wing. 

And hate will yield to tears, 

But doubt destroys the fairest thing— 

Creates the spot it fears.” 
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Madam Modjeska as Queen Mary. 


MARY STUART. ACT V. SCENE IX. 



This scene, preparatory to the execution of Queen Mary Stuart, 
is one in which Madam Modjeska appears in her strongest force. 
The moment ehosen by the actress for her eharacter-portrait is 
when, after having been refused by Burleigh the solace of having 
Hannah, her nurse, friend and foster-mother, to attend her in her 
last moments, and after a most passionate appeal for this one 
privilege, which Burleigh ultimately decides to grant, the unfortunate 
Queen feels satisfied, and is content to face her death. 

No finer representation of the character of Schiller’s Queen 
Mary than that of Madam Modjeska has graced the stage, and in 
all her list of characters, which she represents so ably, there is 
none now in which she is a greater favorite with the public than in 
Queen Mary. 

The tragedy, “ Queen Mary,” was first published and acted in 1800, and it has steadily kept the 
stage (in various languages) ever since. It is by many regarded as the masterpiece of Schiller, who 
died five years after its publication (in 1805), aged forty-six. 


Hannah Kennedy, and the other women of the Qneen, crowd into the room with marks of horror. The Sheriff fol¬ 
lows them, a white staff in his hand; behind are seen, through the open doors, men tinder arms. 


Mary. What ails thee, Hannah? Yes—my hour is 
come— 

The Sheriff comes to lead me to my fate. 

And part we must—farewell ! 

Kennedy and Curl. We will not leave thee ; 

We will not part from thee. 

Mary \to Melvif. You, worthy sir. 

And my dear faithful Hannah, shall attend me 
In my last moments. I am sure my Lord 
Will not refnse my heart this consolation. 

Bur. For this I have no warrant. 

Mary. How, my lord? 

Can you deny me, then, this small petition? 

Respect my sex ; who shall attend me else, 

And yield me the last service? Sure it never 
Can be my sister’s pleasure that in me 
My sex shonld be insulted ; that these men. 

With their rude hands, should touch my royal person. 


Bur. ’Tis order’d that no women shall ascend 
The scaffold steps with yon. Their tears and moans— 
Mary. She shall not weep, my lord ; she shall not 
moan ; 

I answer for my Hannah’s resolution. 

Be merciful ; divide me not so soon 

From my true foster-mother—from my friend. 

She bore me on her arms into this life ; 

Let her, then, gently lead me to my death. 

Paulet [to Burleiglt]. Yield to her wishes. 

Burleigh. Be it so. 

Mary. I now 

Have nothing in this world to wish for more. 

[She takes the crucifix, and kisses it ] 

My God ! My Comforter ! My blest Redeemer ! 

As once thy arms were stretch’d upon the cross. 

Let them be now extended to receive me ! 
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Mary Stuart 


ACT III. SCENE VI. 


Scene—The Park of Fotheringay Castle. 



As a historical fact, Queen Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth 
of England never met; and although we have no doubt that Schiller 
was fully aware of the error, when depicting the scene of the two 
queens quarrelling in the Park before Fotheringay Castle, yet, as the 
philosopher said, when arguing uncompromisingly for a pet theory, 
when told that the facts were against him, replied to his opponent, 
Then so much the worse for the facts.” So we may suppose that 
Schiller in his necessity for effect must have claimed in his own 
mind the privilege of the poet’s license, and so he gives ns a scene , 
which, although not justified by history, could hardly well be spared 
from the drama in which it occurs, and every beholder of the play 
will no doubt pardon him the liberty which he has taken. It is very- 
probable that had this meeting occurred, the scene would have been 
very much as is here depicted. 


Eliz. Your real face, till now ’twas but the mask. 
Mary. \^Burmng. with rage., yet digjiified a7td noble.'] 
My sins were human, and the faults of youth : 

Superior force misled me. I have never 
Denied or sought to hide it: I despis’d 
All false appearance as became a Queen. 

The worst of me is known, and I can say. 

That I am better than the fame I bear. 

Wo to yon ! when, in time to come, the world 
Shall draw the robe of honor from your deeds. 

With which thy arch-hypocrisy has veiled 
The raging flames of lawless secret lust. 

Virtue was not your portion from your mother; 

Well know we what it was which brought the head of 
Anne Boleyn to the fatal block. 

Shrew. O! Heav’n ! Alas, and must it come to this! 
Is this the moderation, the submission. 

My lady? 

Mary. Moderation ! I’ve supported 

What human nature can support; farewell. 
Lamb-hearted resignation, passive patience. 


Fly to thy native heaven ; burst at length 
Thy bonds, come forward from thy dreary cave, 

In all thy fury, long-suppressed rancour I 
And thou, who to the anger’d basilisk 
Impart’st the murd’rous glance, O, arm my tongue 
With poison’d darts ! 

Shrew. She is beside herself I 

Exasperated, mad ! My liege, forgive her. 

{Elizabeth, speechless luith anger, casts enraged looks at 
Mary. ] 

Leic. {In the most violent agitation; he seeks to lead 
Elizabeth away.] 

Attend not to her rage ! Awa, away. 

From this disastrous place ! 

Mary. {Raising her voice.] A bastard soils. 

Profanes the English throne ! The gen’rous Britons 
Are cheated by a juggler (whose whole figure 
Is false and painted, heart as well as face.') 

If right prevailed, you now would in the dust 
Before me lie, for I’m your rightful monarch ! 
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Mrs. D. P. Bowers as Queen Elizabeth. 

ACT III. SCENE IV. 


There are several passages in tlie play of Queen Elizabeth 
which test the highest qualities of the actor and actress, and Mrs. 
Bowers, in selecting her piece, hesitated, considerably, whether to give 
us her portrait in the scene in which she handles the sword of state 
of her father, Henry the Eighth, or in the scene in which she achieves 
the remarkable feat of dictating two letters at one time, or in the ' 
scene in which she signs the death-warrant of the ill-fated Mar}^ but 
finally determined on the latter as her choice. The exact part where 
the portrait illustrates her in the play is w'here Elizabeth signs the 
warrant for Mary’s execution, being prompted and abetted by Bur¬ 
leigh (who contrives, as a final ruse^ to leave Mary’s correspondence 
with Philip of Spain on Elizabeth’s table), and when Elizabeth dis¬ 
covers the letter she in wrath dismisses Burleigh and the other attendants, and then soliloquizes: 

“ Mary Stuart is an adder that for many years hath stung me, but I am resolved at length ^ to crush 
her.” After reading Queen Mary’s letter in which she, in her will, appoints Philip of Spam as her 
successor, Elizabeth in a terrible rage says: “And she has dared to write this? I will undertake to 
execute thy will for thee, and in the meantime will send thee to the angels.” ^Signing the warrant^ 
In former times—twenty years ago—Mrs. Bowers was the unrivalled Juliet, Pauline, Camille, 
Julia, Geraldine d’Arcy, Jane Shore, etc,, of the American stage; and although still in the full glory 
of vigorous womanhood, she has since her return to the stage in 1886 preferred the great historical 
characters of Lady Macbeth, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and the sensational role of Lady Atidley. In 
these characters, as in everything else she does, great as an intelligent, accomplished actress of 




the .highest type. 
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The Death of Queen Elizabeth. 
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2T V. SCENE V. 

The death scene of the Maiden Qneen, as rendered by 
Mrs. Bowers in this grand historical drama of Elizabeth, is 
set on the stage as nearly as possible to the picture of Paul 
Delaroche (a photogravure of which we have the pleasure of 
submitting to the public), and the painter in his turn has 
been very faithful to the minute details of the historian 
Rapin, by whom the last scene of the dying qneen is 
described exactly as the picture before us, her last words 
showing her adoration of the memory of Essex. 

The cruel series of “misfortunes” that had prevented 
the ring which she had intrusted to Essex from reaching her, 
when he had in reality sent it to her, craving her pardon, 
is generally believed to have broken her heart, and when the 
fact that she reluctantly allowed his execution to proceed, 
because she believed that he had obstinately declined her 
pardon, caused her to reproach herself with his murder, no 
words could comfort her, nor in the slightest degree alleviate her mental distress. 

Assisted by her ladies-in-waiting, and attended by Burleigh, Cecil and other officers of State, she 
addresses her last words to James the Sixth of Scotland (afterwards First of England), who kneels 
beside her: “You shall take it” (the crown) “from my head when I am dead, quite dead. Two things 
I bequeath to thee—my Bible and the sword of Henry the Eighth. 

“ Soul of my Robert, haste to meet me! * In His presence we exchange the kiss of peace.” 
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Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres in “The Rivals.” 


ACT II. SCENE I. 

Mr. William Winter, fhe foremost theatrical critic of the present 
time, says of this very scene in the New York Tribune^ September i6, 
1880: “You are struck all at once by the elegance of the figure, the grace 
of the movement, the winning appearance and temperament; and Bob Acres 
gets your friendship and is a welcome presence, laugh at him as you may. 
* * * He is made a loveable human being, with an experience of action 

and suffering, and our sympathies with him, on his battle-field, would be 
really painful but that we are in the secret, and know it will turn out well. 
The interior spirit of Jefferson’s impersonation, then, is soft humanity and 
sweet good nature; and the traits that he has especially emphasized are 
ludicrous vanity and comic trepidation. He never leaves a moment unfilled 
with action when he is on the scene, and all his by-play is made tributary 
to the expression of these traits. One of his fresh and deft touches is the 
trifling with Captain Absolute''s gold-laced hat, and—obviously to the eye—considering whether it would 
be becoming to himself. The acting is full of these bits of felicitous embroidery. Nothing could possi¬ 
bly be more humorous or more full of nature than the mixture of assurance, uneasy levity and dubious 
apprehension, at the moment when the challenge has at last irrevocably found its way into Captain 
Absolute''s pocket. The rueful face, then, is a study for a painter, and only a portrait could do it jus¬ 
tice. The mirth of the duel scene it is impossible to convey. It must be supreme art, indeed, which 
can arouse at the same instant, as this does, an almost tender solicitude and extinguishable laughter. 
The little introductions of a word or two here and there in the text, made at this point by the come¬ 
dian, are delightfully happy. To make Acres say that he doesn’t care ‘how little the risk is,’ was an 
inspiration, and his sudden and joyous greeting, ‘How are you, Falkland?’—with the relief that it 
implies, and the momentary return of the airy swagger—is a stroke of genius. The performance, alto¬ 
gether, is as exquisite a piece of comedy as ever has been seen in our time. You do not think, till 
you look back upon it, how fine it is—so easy is its manner, and so perfectly does it sustain the 
illusion of real life.” 

































































Wm. J. Florence as Sir Lucius OTrigger in 
Sheridan’S Play of “The Rivals.” 

Almost everything suits Florenee, from Robert Brierley to 
Captain Cuttle; from Macduff to Sir Lucius 6>’and whatever 
he attempts he does well. Old play-goers who remember the accom¬ 
plished John Brougham in the character of the powder-eating Irish 
gentleman, O' Trigger^ hardly expected that Florence would fill John’s 
shoes, but to their agreeable disappointment they find he fills them 
well, and long may he live to show the present generation a sample 
of the high classed, brilliant and versatile gentlemen who have made 
the American stage the equal of any stage in the world! 

We quote from The Stage (Philadelphia), December 7, 1889: 
“ One fact which must contribute to the satisfaction of Jefferson and 
Florence upon the success of their union is, that in the performance 
of ‘ The Rivals ’ neither one overshadows the other. In spite of 
the preponderance usually given to the part of Bob Acres, Mr. 
Florence’s Sir Lucius O'Trigger stsxAs not a whit behind Jefferson’s 
Bob, in the favor of judicious observers. 

“ No actor on the stage at the present time so thoroughly sinks his identity in the portrayal of 
his part as William Florence does. Those who see him now as Sir Lucius O'Trigger would not believe 
that is the same man who amused them as James the Butler in ‘ Heart of Hearts.’ 

F'lorence, success to you! and long may your health stand firm! The older you grow, the more 
richly and mellow your humor ripens. 
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Mr. John Gilbert as Sir Anthony Absolute. 


THE RIVALS. ACT III. SCENE I. 



This favorite and accomplished actor has been on the stage since 

1828, when he appeared in Boston as Jaffir in Venice Preserved. 

During sixty years of theatrical life he has acted in Boston, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia and London, and his range of charac¬ 
ters has been as varied as his geographical sojonrnings. 

His two greatest characters of recent years, however, have been 
Sir Peter Teazle in “The School for Scandal” and Sir Anthony Absolute 
in “The Rivals.” 

It is difficult to say in which of the characters he is best; but if 
we except William Warren, of Boston, there has been no such player of 
these two characters, in the present generation, as John Gilbert. 

The character in which we present him here is as Sir Anthony 

Absolute, the peremptorily irascible father of young Captain Absolute, 
as he appears at the beginning of the following scene from The 
Rivals.” 


\Knter Sir Anthony Absolute 

Sir Anth, No. I’ll die sooner than forgive him. 
Die, did I say? I’ll live these fifty years to plague 
him. At our last meeting his impudence had almost 
put me out of temper. An obstinate, passionate, self- 
willed boy ! Who can he take after ? This is my re¬ 
turn for getting him before all his brothers and sisters ! 
—for putting him, at twelve years old, into a marching 
regiment, and allowing him fifty pounds a year, besides 
his pay, ever since ! But I have done with him ; he’s 
anybody’s son for me. I never will see him more, 
never—never—never. 

Abs. S^Aside^ coming forwardS\ Now for a peniten¬ 
tial face. 

Sir Anth, Fellow, get out of my way. 

Abs. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impudent scoundrel before me. 


Abs. A sincere penitent. I am come, sir, to ac¬ 
knowledge my error, and to submit entirely to your will. 

Sir Anth. What’s that? 

Abs. I have been revolving, and reflecting, and con¬ 
sidering on your past goodness, and kindness, and con¬ 
descension to me. 

Sir Anth. Well, sir? 

Abs. I have been likewise weighing and balancing 
what you were pleased to mention concerning duty, and 
obedience, and authority. 

Sir Anth. Well, puppy ? 

Abs. Why, then, sir, the result of my reflections is, 
a resolution to sacrifice every inclination of my own to 
your satisfaction. 

Sir Anth. Why now you talk sense, absolute sense. 
I never heard anything more sensible in my life. 
Confound you ! You shall be Jack again. 
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Mrs. John Drew as Mrs. Malaprop in 

“The Rivals.” 




Mrs. Drew was born in England in i8i8; her maiden name 
was Louisa Lane. Her first appearance on the stage was at the 
Liverpool Theatre as Agib in “Timour the Tartar.” Shortly after 
her appearance on the American stage she married Mr. Henry Hunt- 
Becoming a widow in 1848, she married Mr. Mossop, who died in 
1850; she then married Mr. John Drew. Mrs. Drew, throughout a 
long career, has shown herself one of the most versatile actresses on 
the American stage. For the last twenty years (1887) she has been 
the successful lessee of the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, but 
of late j^ears has confined her representations to a limited number 
of roles, chief among which is Mrs. Malaprop, in “The Rivals.” 

Mr. Win. Winter, in his “Lives of the Jeffersons,” thus al¬ 
ludes to Mrs. Drew’s representation of the character: 

“Mrs. Drew has treated in the same earnest spirit the charac¬ 
ter of ]\Irs. Malaprop, and it would be difficult to overstate the merit 
of her performance. It is as fine as anything of the kind can possi¬ 
bly be. The dressing is appropriately rich, and in suitable taste. The manner is decorous and stateljA 
The personality is decidedly formidable. The deportment is elaborate and overwhelming, as it should 
be. The delivery of the text is beautiful in its accuracy and finish, and in its unconscious grace. The 
word is always matched to the right mood, and not a single blunder, in what this eccentric character 
calls her ‘orthodoxy,’ is made in any spirit but that of fervent conviction. It is worth the journey to 
this place merely to hear her say, ‘He has developed the plot to me, and he will give you the perpen¬ 
diculars.’ The bit of illustrative stage business with the letter-giving to Absolute, by mistake one of 
the love-letters of O’Trigger instead of the intercepted epistle of Beverley, was done with a bridling sim¬ 
per and an antique blush that were irresistible. The pervasive excellence of the work is its intense 
realitjL and this redeems the extravagance of the character and the farcical quality of its text. For the 
first time it seemed as if Mrs. Malaprop might truly exist. The part has before now been greatly 
acted; but never till now, in our time, has it seemed to be actually lived.” 
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John S. Clarke as Bob Acres. 

THE RIVALS. ACT III. SCENE IV. 

Bob Acres is one of Mr. Clarke’s great characters. “ The Theatre ” 
thus writes of Mr. Clarke: “ The modern actor and actress would do well to 
study the method of such a comedian as this. He is an actor of expression 
—his eyes, his limbs and his intelligence all work together. Between him 
and his audience there is an electric sympathy. When he comes on the 
stage he does not dawdle and doze, but makes it his personal business to 
prevent his audience from dawdling or dozing, either. He does not come on 
the stage as himself, but as somebody else.” 

The scene in which Mr. Clarke has stood for his character-portrait is, 
after parting with Captain Absolute, to whom he has first paid his respects 
on his arrival at Bath. He informs him that he has determined on a grand 
reformation in his tailoring and hair-dressing; that he has had his hair in 
training for some time, and though the side curls are a little restive the hind part takes it kindly. 
He then proceeds to his lodgings, and is dressed by his servant, David, in his new apparel, in which he 
now appears. 



Acres. Ay, David, there’s nothing like polishing. 

Dav. So I says of your honour’s boots ; but the boy 
never heeds me ! 

Acres. But, David, has Mr. De-la-grace been here? 
I must rub up my balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Dav. I’ll call again, sir. 

Aci'-es. Do, and see if there are any letters for me at 
the post-office. 

Dav. I will. By the mass, I can’t help looking at 
your head ! If I hadn’t been by at the cooking, I 
wish I may die if I should have known the dish again 
myself. \Exit.^ 

Acres. \_Pract 2 cmg a dancmg~step.'\ Sink, slide, coupee. 


Confound the first inventors of cotillons ! say 1. They 
are as bad as algebra to us country gentlemen. I can 
walk a minuet easy enough when I am forced ! and I 
have been accounted a good stick in a country-dance. 
Odds jigs and tabors ! I never valued your cross-over to 
couple, figure in, right and left, and I’d foot it with 
e’er a captain in the county ! But these outlandish 
heathen allemandes and cotillons are quite beyond me ! 
I shall never prosper at ’em, that’s sure: mine are 
true-born English legs; they don’t understand their 
curst French lingo—their pas this, and pas that, and pas 
t’other! Damn me! my feet don’t like to be called 
paws ! No, ’tis certain I have most anti-Gallican toes ! 
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John Brougham as Sir Lucius O’Trigger in Sheri¬ 
dan’s "Rivals.” 

ACT V. SCENE III. 

This richly humorous character of the stage Irishman was 
. never more spontaneously handled than by John Brougham, himself 
an Irishman, “ and to the manner born.” 

The scene or time of the play in which the character portrait 
of Brougham here given is in the third scene of the fifth act, where, 
in King’s Mead Fields, Bath, whither Sir Lucius has accompanied 
Bob Acres to fight a duel with Beverly; but as explanations on the 
ground remove all necessity for the duel. Bob Acres suddenly be¬ 
comes courageous and insolent to the great disgust of Sir Lucitis^ 
and from a state of abject fear, now feeling secure, finally refuses 
to fight, because he finds that Beverly, whom he challenged, was in reality Captain Absolute. Sir 
Lucius reproaches him, and intimates that he will fight anyhow. 

Sir Lucius. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your valor has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres. Not in the least! Odds backs and abettors! I’ll be your second with all my*"heart; and, if you get a 
quietus, you may command me entirely. I’ll get you snug lying in the abbey here, or pickle you, and send*’you 
over to Blunderbus Hall, or anything of the kind, with the greatest of pleasure. 

It is easy to imagine the disgust of the fighting Irishman thus to be balked and insulted by the 
little coward Acres, and oifered the honor of being ** pickled ” and sent home in event of being killed 
in a quarrel in which he had little concern. 

John Brougham was born in Ireland, i8io, died in New York, 1880; studied surgery for a considerable 
tune, but was obliged to leave school on account of adversity, and went to London, where he got an engagement 
in the Prince of Wales Theatre, and there, in July, 1830, he acted six parts in the old play “Tom and Jerry.’’ 
In 1830 he was a member of the company organized by Madame Vestris. About this time he wrote his first play, 
a burlesque prepared for William E. Burton, then acting in London. In 1840 he was a member of the Lyceum! 
for which theatre he wrote a number of plays. He came to the United States in 1842, and appeared in the Old 
Park Theatre in New York city. Soon after he joined Burton’s company in Chambers street, and here also he 
wrote a number of plays, among which were “Vanity Fair,’’ “All is Fair in Love,” “ Dombey and Son,” and 
the “Irish Emigrant.” Afterwards he managed Niblo’s Garden, and in December, 1850, he opened Brougham’s 
Lyceum on Broadway. He then connected himself with Wallack’s company, in which he remained untiri86o; 
then managed the Bowery Theatre, reviving “King John” with superb .scenery. Meanwhile he was writing plays* 
among which were the “Game of Love,” “Bleak House,” “A Decided Case,” “Game of Life,” “ Playing With 
Fire,” “Pocahontas,” “Love and Murder,” “Romance and Reality,” “The Duke’s Motto,” etc. After'several 
seasons at Wallack’s, he rejoined Burton, and produced his burlesque of “Columbus” and other plays. In i860 
he went to England, where he remained five years. He reappeared in New York in October, 1865, and not long 
after again joined Wallack’s company, with which he remained until the close of his life. 
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. ActV. Scene III. 
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LAWRENCE BARRETT AS COUNT LANCIOTTO.. 

FRAN-CKSCA da RIMINI. ACT III. SCENE IF- 


ORAVURE GEBBIEaCO. 














































































Lawrence Barrett as 


Count Lanciotto. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. ACT III. SCENE 11. 



Contrary to his inclination, but in obedience to the 
state policy of his Father Lord Malatesta, Lanciotto has con¬ 
sented to make a marriage with Francesca, the daughter of 
his enemy. Count Guido of Ravenna. 

Brave and successful in war, a true soldier, yet Lanci¬ 
otto is cursed with deformity of person, and had it not been 
for the state policy advocated by his father, would never have 
dreamed of wedlock. His younger brother, Paolo, with all 
the graces of person which an Adonis could desire, makes love 
among the fair sex his study and delight, and being endowed 
with quick intelligence and accomplished manners, is a favorite 
with all, the ladies especially. The brothers love each other 
with a noble and generous love, and it looks like fate as cir¬ 
cumstances weld into each other till the fatal ending comes. 
The scene chosen by the actor for his character-portrait is the soliloquy in which he gives eloquent ut¬ 
terance to the doubts which fill his heart like forebodings on this wedding. 


Lan. (Aside.) I saw her start and pale, 

Turn off with horror; as if she had seen— 
What? simply me. For, am I not enough, 

And something over, to make ladies quail, 

Start, hide their faces, whisper to their friends. 
Point at me—dare she? and perform such tricks 
As women will when monsters blast their sight? 
O ! saints above me, have I come so low ? 

Yon damsel of Ravenna shall bewail 
That start and shudder. I am mad, mad, mad ! 
I must be patient. They have trifled with her : 
Ivied to her, lied ! There’s half the misery 
Of this broad earth, all crowded in one word. 
Lied, lied ! Who has not suffered from a lie ? 
They’re all aghast—all looking at me, too. 
Francesca’s whiter than the brow of fear : 


Paolo talks. Brother, is that well meant ? 

What if I draw my sword, and fight my way 
Out of this cursed town? ’Twould be relief 
Has shame no hiding-place? I’ve touched the depth 
Of human infamy, and there I rest. 

By Heaven, I’ll brave this business out! Shall they 
Say at Ravenna that Count Lanciotto, 

Who’s driven their shivering squadrons to their homes, 
Haggard with terror, turned before their eyes 
And slunk away? They’ll look me from the field. 
When we encounter next. Why should not I 
Strut with my shapeless body, as old Guido 
Struts with his shapeless heart? I’ll do it. [Ofers^ 
. but shrinks back.^ ’Sdeath ! 

Am I so false as to forswear myself? 

Lady Francesca ! 



THE CASTLE OF THE MALATESTAS OF KIMINI 
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Francesca da Rimini. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

The Story of Francesca da Rimini has been a favorite 
theme in literature from the time of Dante, nearly six hun¬ 
dred years ago. The great Italian poet treats the story in 
his “Inferno,” and Mr. Boker’s most admirable tragedy follows 
the tradition with great fidelity, but embellishes by his genius 
the standard story, with situations and dialogue worth the 
highest praise. As an eminent English critic said, when Mr. 
Boker first published the play: “ This is the work of a poet 
who has earned the gratitude of the English-reading public 
in all he has done, but more especially in so ably clothing 
the dry bones of a mediaeval romance with flesh and blood 
and beauty.” 

The scene selected for illustration is when Paolo first 
declares his guilty love for Francesca. 


Paolo, \Turnmg over the book,'\ Here it is. \^Reads,‘\ 
‘‘So sat 

Guenevra and Sir Lancelot.” ’Twere well 
To follow them in that. \They sit tipon a bench,'\ 

Fran, I listen : read. 

Nay, do not; I- can wait, if you desire. 

Paolo, My dagger frets me : let me take it off. 

{^Rises, ] 

In thoughts of love, we’ll lay our weapons by. 

S^Lays aside his dagger,^ and sits again,^ 
Draw closer: I am weak in voice to-day. [Reads,^ 
“So sat Guenevra and Sir Lancelot: 

Under the blaze of the descending sun. 

But all his cloudy splendors were forgot. 

Each bore a thought, the only secret one. 

Which each had hidden from the other’s heart. 

Both with sweet mystery well-nigh overrun. 


Until she felt Sir Lancelot’s arm around 

Her waist, upon her cheek his breath like dew, 
Wliile through his fingers timidly he wound 

Her shining locks ; and, haply, when he brushed 
Her ivory skin, Guenevra nearly swound : 


For where he touched the quivering surface blushed, 
Firing her blood with most contagious heat. 

Till brow, cheek, neck and bosom, all were flushed. 
Each heart was listening to the other beat. 

As twin-born lilies on one golden stalk. 

Drooping with summer, in warm languor meet. 

So met their faces. Down the forest walk 
Sir Lancelot looked—he looked East, West, North, 
South— 

No soul was nigh, his dearest wish to balk : 

She smiled ; he kissed her full upon the mouth.” 

\_Risses Francesca,^ 
I’ll read no more ! [^Starts tip,^ dashing dow 7 i the booki\ 
Fran, Paolo ! 

Paolo, I’m mad ! 

The torture of unnumbered hours is o’er. 

The straining cord has broken, and my heart 
Riots in free delirium ! O Heaven ! 

I struggled with it, but it mastered me ! 

I fought against it, but it beat me down ! 

I prayed, I wept, but Heaven was deaf to me ; 

And every tear rolled backward on my heart. 

To blight and poison ! 

F^^an, And dost thou regret? 
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MAvBAME JANAUSCHEKAS MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE ACT 11. SCENE 11. 


GRAVURE GEBBIE ScHUSSON CO. LTP 
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Marie Antoinette. 


ACT III. SCENE III. 



In this drama, written expressly by Signor Giacometti in Ital¬ 
ian for Madam Ristori, the author presents the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette in the most eventful moments of her life: first, amid the 
splendors of her court; second, a prisoner in her palace at Versailles; 
third, her flight and capture at Varennes; and then, after the king 
has by advice of the Assembly consented to swear to the constitu¬ 
tion, the whole family is consigned to the Temple prison to await 
trial: the drama, where we illustrate, has now reached the doom 
of the king. It presents the royal family in the temple prison ; 
the king has been sentenced to death, and requests as a last favor 
an interview with his family, from whom he tries to conceal his 
awful doom. But it is in vain; the secret is revealed by the pres¬ 
ence of the confessor, who comes in order to administer the last 
sacrament. In the two next scenes concluding the drama, Marie 
Antoinette is in a narrow cell of the Conciergerie, a prey to an¬ 
guish for the death of Louis XVI. and the persecutions of her gaoler Simon, who tears her children from 
her bosom. She submits religiously to her fate, and goes at last resignedly to the scaffold when the 
sanguinary tribunal has sentenced her to death. 


Louis. {Raises his hand., extends one hand to his sister, 
and the other to his children, who kiss it weeping—he is 
between the two) Sister! My good, my holy sister—we 
must separate—how soon !—but one day {extends his 
hand to Antoinette, who is standing behind the sofa, 
betweefi Elizabeth and Louts). Ah 1 woe if at this mo¬ 
ment we could not believe in the immortality of the 
soul. {To Elizabeth.) I do not recommend you to 
love, to console the widow of your brother—for you 
have always been to her the best of friends—a true sis¬ 
ter—but from henceforth .she will have more need of you 
than ever. Never separate. {Antoinette turns to 
Elizabeth and embraces her closely.) And none the 
less I pray you to love my children, who have always 
found you a second mother. These I charge to respect 
you as they have always respected me—to love each 
other as we have loved. {Princess and the Dauphin 
embrace each other tenderly.) My dear daughter, I leave 
you like an angel of consolation by your mother’s side. 


Love her—honour her! I do not desire that destiny 
should lead you to a royal marriage—but if this should 
be, recall me often to your husband, as an example of 
the reverses of fortune and the emptiness of human 
greatness. And you, my poor Dauphin! {extremely 
moved, he takes him upon his knee.) Do not regret the 
throne that your father has not been able to preserve. 
But if one day, in the will of Heaven, you are destined 
to ascend it, put far from you all thoughts of vengeance, 
and remember that your father fully, wholly pardoned 
his executioners 1 And now receive, all of you, my last 
blessing I {All kneel—the king places his hands upon 
them — Elizabeth, the Princess, and the Dauphin can no 
longer speak, and for some time nothing is heard but 
their sighs, then Louis exclahns;) Ah ! human nature 
can bear no more ! {Abbe, approaching Louis from the 
back of the sofa, indicates that it is time to separate front 
his family, and turns towards the door of the prison .) 
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Louis 


XL 


ACT II. SCENE II. 



In the second scene of the second act, Louis has met 
the people at the Chapel of our Lady of the Woods, has imag¬ 
ined that he joined in their merry-making, and in response to 
their shouts of ‘‘ Long live the King ” scatters money, and 
kisses Martha in frolic fun. After the people retire, he is 
alone with his barber-raised minister and confidant, Oliver de 
Dam, 

The present acting drama of Louis*XI. was written by 
Casimer Delavigne, of Paris, and translated by W. R. Mark- 
well, of London, for Mr. Henry Irving, and immediately became 
a favorite with the English play-goers. 

The historical character is very faithfully drawn from the 
memoirs of Louis XI. written by Philippe de Comines, 1500. 
Louis XI. was all his life, even in childhood, cruel, tyrannical 
and deceitful. He had, especially in his later years, an exag¬ 
gerated horror of death. So absolute was a king in the days of Louis XL, it is estimated that he put 
at least 4,000 people to death, mostly men of learning and influence, without form of trial; yet he was 
a patron of learning. He founded three universities. He died in 1483. 


Lotus [with emotton~\. How sweet to be so loved ! 

Oliver, ’Tis true. 

Lotiis, A century! I dare not hope it ; yet my 
horoscope so bodes. 

Oliver, Is’t possible? 

Louis, Oh, let me but live to level ’ in the dust yon 
tyrant lords of France, to see my vassal princes forced 
to pawn their jewels, barons penniless, and dukes with¬ 
out broad lands to boast of—ruined all, and all their 
power conjoined in me, to form oue kingdom, ’neath 
one law—the law of France, where all shall be people— 
all—all BUT ME !! 


Oliver, Heaven grant it so. 

Louis, My cousin Charles once dead, then the well- 
beloved dukes of Burgundy shall be extinct forever. 
Hold! where’s Marie? 

Oliver [pointing to the chapel door\ There 1 

[ Trumpet and cries of ‘ ‘ Vive le Dauphin ’ ’ are heard, ] 

Lotcis, What’s that shouting? 

Oliver, Sire, the Dauphin now is passing through 
the hamlet, and those shouts come from your loving 
people. 

Louis, Still these shouts annoy me ! The Dauphin 
must bide his time—he’s not king yet. 
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Wm. E. Sheridan 


AS 


Louis XI. 


ACT I. SCENE II. 



and he 
lay his 


clung 

plans 


Mr. Wm. E. Sheridan, of Irish descent, was born at Boston, 1839. 
He made the character of Louis XI. particularly his own, on the American 
stage, and it was certainly his finest performance. During a visit to Lon¬ 
don, in 1875, he saw Mr. Henry Irving in the part, and on his return to 
•America he played it with success, and though his interpretation of the 
character was different from that of Mr. Irving, many people regarded him 
as superior to Irving in the part. Under the Gemmill management of the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, Sheridan was the leader of the excel¬ 
lent stock company. As an actor of heroic roles he was considered as 
especially excellent, because of his fine stage presence and his splendid de¬ 
clamatory powers. Shylock was another of his great successes. 

He was a great favorite in Cincinnati, Chicago and San Francisco, but 
latterly Australia claimed him as her own tragedian. He died in Sydney, 
N. S. W., May 18, 1887. 

The character of Louis XI. is one of the most powerful pictures the 
dramatist has depicted of a despotic king. Cruel, cunning and treacherous 
in the last degree, he, by right of birth, terrorized his subjects during a 
long lifetime; and, although in that lifetime he deliberately caused the death 
of many thousands of his fellow mortals, his conscience did not trouble him, 
to life with all the hope of a virtuous man, and till the day of his death continued to 
of sanguinary vengeance against all who opposed his will. 


Enter Louis preceded by Count de Dreux. 


Louis {to Dreux). Pacque Dieu. Look up. Be¬ 
ware, Count, or by the rood, if one more murmur or 
complaint I hear. I’ll have my hand upon you—then 
look to your soul, heaven soilzie it—as for your body. 
I’ll provide for that. 

Dreux. But I humbly beg— 

Louis. Deny it not—look up. Instead of two hun¬ 
dred golden crowns, you’ve raised two thousand from 
these good folks. \_Pointing to the citizens.'\ You have 
robbed and plundered them and me—by no means the 
least of your crimes. Look at this dead king you so 
despise—is he alive or not? 

Dreux. I pray you, sire— 


Louis. I’m not so ill as men would make me out 
to be; some fire still gleams, when angry, in mine 
eyes. I live—the ailing one’s less pale than thou, 
though old, too, noble sir. I’ll outlive you and others, 
too. I’m man enough for that. Whoe’er desires to 
play a game like yours, his heart had better fail him 
ere he try. Mine is the right divine by heritage ; to 
me alone, unshared, it still belongs. You’ll find to 
touch that right is dangerous, and has been fatal to 
much loftier men than thou—proud vassals whom I 
forced to bow. Oliver, you have seen those trouble¬ 
some times'? 
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E. A. SOTHERN AS LORD DUNDREARY IN OUR 

American Cousin. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


The character of Lord Dundreary was the creation of Mr. 
Sothern, and it seems to have departed with him, for although the 
role is a most excellent one, and no doubt will again take the stage 

at some future day, yet, until the memory of Sothern as Lord 

Dundreary is gone—in other words, until a new generation arises— 
it is not likely to be successfully played by any actor upon the 
stage of the present day. 

Mr. Sothern was born in Liverpool, April i, 1826; died at 
London, 1881. He was well educated, and entered the Middlesex 
Hospital, London, as a student-surgeon, but was soon disgusted with 
the profession, as the idea of pain to others was excruciating to him. 
He then followed a course of theological studies for two or three 
years, which he abandoned to become an actor, and after the usual 
struggle of a beginner, he was fortunate enough to hit the character of Dundreary, which he elabo¬ 
rated from a very meagre part in ‘‘ Our American Cousin,” originally written by Tom Taylor. 

The scene in which we present his portrait to the public is in the first act, scene first, as follows: 



Flo, Dundreary, do you know what syllabubs are ? 

Dim, Oh, yeth, I know what syllabubs is—yeth— 
yeth. 

Flo, Why, I don’t believe you do know what they are. 

Dun, Not know what syllabubs are? That’s a good 
idea. Why they are—syllabubs are—they are silly 
babies, idiotic children ; that’s a good idea, that’s good. 

Flo, No, it’s not a bit like the idea. What you 
mean are called cherubiins. 

Dun, What, those things that look like oranges, 
with wings on them ? 

Flo, Not a bit like it. Well, after luncheon you 
must go with me and I’ll introduce you to my cousin 
Mary and syllabubs. 

Dun, I never saw Mr. Syllabubs, I am sure. 


Flo, Well, now, don’t forget. 

Dun, I never can forget—when I can recollect. 

Flo, Then recollect that you have an appointment 
with me after luncheon. 

Dun, Yeth, yeth. 

Flo, Well, what have you after luncheon ? 

Dun, Well, sometimes I have a glass of brandy 
with an egg in it, sometimes a run ’round the duck- 
pond, sometimes a game of checkers—that’s for exer¬ 
cise, and perhaps a game of billiards. 

Flo, No, no ; you have with me, after luncheon, an 
ap— an ap— 

Dun, An ap— an ap— 

Flo, An ap— an appoint—appointment. 

Dun, An ointment, that’s the idea. 

























































John T. Raymond as Col. Sellers, in “The 

Gilded Age.” 


. » •iOR'lf.f'A ;'- 
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The scene in which the late Mr. Raymond stood for this char¬ 
acter-portrait as Col. Sellers is near the end of the play, when, 
after having reached Washington, the excitement of the actively 
plotting politicians has raised visions of great enterprise in the ac¬ 
tive brain of the sanguine Colonel, and among other schemes of 
enterprise he has renewed his hopes in the Eye Water Patent, of 
which he has laeked only one ingredient for a long time. Indeed, 
“ the ingredient ” was the only thing wanting to render it a com¬ 
plete financial success and a benefit to the human race. The mo¬ 
ment of the portrait is, when in Laura Hawkins’ drawing-room he 
has arrived “ pretty full,” and announces to Laura and her sister 
that he has “ discovered the lacking ingredient.” Who that ever 
saw Raymond manage with drunken dexterity that drawing-room 
chair, in all its evolutions, in his endeavor to preserve his balance, 
could forget it? And at that chair’s back he now stands. 

Mr. Raymond was one of America’s most distinguished ac¬ 
tors, taking rank with Forrest, Booth, Hackett, Jefferson, Florence, 
Clarke, Davenport, Wallack, Murdoch, and others of the best. He was born at Buffalo, 1836, and died 
at St. Louis, 1887. 

John T. Raymond was a true-born comedian. In whatever he undertook he made his mark: 
Asa Trenchard, in “ Our American Cousin; ” General Josiah Limber, “ For Congress; ” Major Bob Bel¬ 
ter, “ In Paradise; ” but his crowning success was Col. Sellers. 

Mr. W. D. Howells said of him, in the June Atlantic Monthly^ 1875: “One must hereafter 
name Mr. John T. Raymond in Col. Sellers with Sothern in Lord Dundreary; with Jefferson in Rip 
Van Winkle; with Salvini in Othello; Fechter as Hamlet, (and Mr. H. might have added) Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence as Bardwell Slote and Mrs. General Gilflory, respectively. Like them he does not merely 
represent, he becomes, he impersonates the character he plays. The effect is instant. He is never Ray¬ 
mond from the moment he goes on the stage till he leaves it. 

“ It is a personality rarely imagined by the author, and interpreted without loss by the actor.” 
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William Jermyn Florence as the Hon. Bard- 
well Slote in “The Mighty Dollar.” 



“The Mighty Dollar’’ has been, and is, a mighty favorite 
with the public, and all because of the masterly delineation of its 
two principal characters by Mr. and Mrs. Florence. He, as the politi¬ 
cian, and she, as the “Widow of the late General Gilflory.” The key 
to their success seems to be a knowledge of and a kindly, though keen, 
appreciation of the follies and foibles of human nature. Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence have shown that they possess those qualities, and have 
made a great success of the characters. Indeed, despite the fact that 
he is capable of much higher work, the public seem to have settled 
that Bardwell Slote is Florence, as they did with Sothem in Lord 
Dundreary, Hackett as Falstaff, Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, or 
Raymond as Col. Sellers. We know not whether Florence is satisfied 
with the arrangement, but such seems to be the fact. William Jer¬ 
myn Florence was born July 26, 1831, at Alban}", New York, made 
his first appearance at Richmond, Va., as Peter in “ The Stranger,” 
married Malvinia Pray on January i, 1853, and immediately after¬ 
wards started as a Star, in conjunction with Mrs. Florence, in “The 
Yankee Housekeeper,” a play written by himself in 1856, and played 
in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and all the principal cities of Great Britain, being everywhere hailed as 
prime favorites, a position he and his accomplished wife have maintained ever since. The scene in 
which Mr. Florence has favored us with his character-portrait is the soliloquy in the Garden at the 
Dart Mansion. ^ 


Slote, \_SoltloqtiyS\ They make it impossible for an 
ambitious legislator to obtain the perquisites of office ; 
as though he could afford to come to Washington for 
the honor of thing—and his salary. No sooner does a 
man begin to look after his own interests than they set 
up a howl about rings, bribery, corruption, etc. Con¬ 
found them ; they robbed me of thousands. Here, for 
instance, was a financial party, a perfect J. J. A.—John 
Jacob Astor—wanted to build a railroad, and so confi¬ 
dent was he of the success of his scheme, that he pro¬ 
fessed himself ready to back up his opinion with $10,- 
000, which was to be forfeited to me in case the bill 
passed. Now, when a man is willing to take such 
risks on the strength of his ability ; when, I say, a man 


is prepared for such a sacrifice of H. K.—hard cash— 
is it for me to discourage him? No, sir; not by a G. 
F.—jugful—and the bill would have gone through ; but 
just then out come these newspapers, with their howl 
about corruption, bottomless schemes, etc., and fright¬ 
ened the man off, railroad and all ; and so, to indulge in 
highly figurative language, knocked the lining out of 
that. I have suffered so, not once, but twenty times, 
and yet they talk about corruption in Congress. Why, 
Pve never been corrupted once, and what’s more, I’m 
not likely to be, if these newspapers are to be encour¬ 
aged. Liberty of the press ! I’d press them. If I had 
my way I’d put all these newspapers down P. D. O.— 
Pretty d - quick. 

























































Mrs. Florence as the Widow of the Late General 
Gilflory in “The Mighty Dollar.” ■ 


What we have said of Mr. Florence in the description of 
the companion print we may say of the present portrait. 

Mrs. Florence has made the character of the General’s 
Widow so much her particular property, that, when she abandons 
it, it will “ go hard with her who follows after.” 

The good-natured widow, who has travelled abroad^ and who 
constantly delights to let every one know the fact of her having 
travelled abroad —a palpable hit at a weakness—we dare hardly 
hint how widely the satire strikes—is deftly handled by Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence, to the vast amusement and, let us hope, edification of her 
audiences. 

We quote from the London AthencBuni: “As for Mrs. Gen¬ 
eral Gilflory, as represented by Mrs. Florence, she is simply superb, 
and is impayable^ or 07 igpayable^ as she herself would say in her 
inimitably atrocious French. . . . Mrs. General Gilflory is not an 
original character. She is a combination of Mrs. Ramsbottom, Mrs. 
Malaprop, and the Begum in “ Pendennis; ” but her wit, her humor, her good nature and her wonderful 
French are all Mrs. Florence’s own ; and how rarely the fun of Mrs. General Gilflory in her hands is 
strained to anything like caricature.” 

The passage that this portrait is supposed to represent is as follows : 

Mrs. Getieral Gilflory. Oh, these men ! these men ! and these women ! Why will people try to play 
double? I never had any trouble with niy husband, the late General. But he had a wooden leg, and whenever 
I went away from home I locked it up, so he could not go out, and consequently we were always happy. The 
poor dear departed ! I was very fond of him. He left me his fortune and his blessing. Had he not been made 
Quartermaster-General, his blessing would have been his only legacy. So, when he died, I gave him a funeral 
worthy the occasion. If ever a spirit can be happy looking down on a first-class metallic casket, his must be. 
Dear General ! 
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SCENE XIV. IN GOETHES ORIGINAL VERSION. 
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George Alexander as Faust. 

SCENE XIV. IN GOETHE’S ORIGINAL VERSION. 


^ '/it-'lx li 


This accomplished young actor, whose portrait appears in 
the character of Faust, was born at Reading, England, in 1858, and 
was educated at Edinburgh. Mr. Alexander has advanced very 
rapidly in his profession, although before he adopted the stage 
he had a very considerable experience as an amateur. His first 
connection with Faust was in the character of Valentine, 
Mr. Conway playing the title role; but those who saw Mr. 
Alexander’s Valentine, although a small part, would be quite 
prepared for the success he has achieved as the unhappy Faust. 

Though Goethe did not design his work for the stage, 
yet he must have been aware that it might be adapted for the 
purpose of acting. This task was first accomplished by Tieck, 
whose version was simultaneously produced at Dresden and 
Leipzic, to celebrate Goethe’s eightieth birthday. Coleridge 
j| criticised the poem as inconsistent and lacking causation and 
progression. The scenes he considered mere magic lantern pic¬ 
tures, yet he soberly took into consideration the possibility of connecting them as a dramatic whole. 

The version acted by the Irving Company was that of Mr. W. G. Wills, assisted by Mr. Irving, 
and is an achievement which will add lustre and renown to Henry Irving and to that profession which 

he adorns. 

Of course, where possible, the language of Goethe has been preserved, and it is in the scene 
where Faust, after having met Margaret coming out of church—and by the aid and advice of Mephis- 
topheles cunningly placed the jewels for her temptation—feels uneasy in mind, and at this point, in 
conversation with the fiend, his portrait is presented. 



Faust. And Margaret ? 

Mephistopheles. Sits unresistful still, 
And knows not what she would, or will ; 
Thinks on the jewels, day and night. 


But more on him who gave her such delight. 

Faust. The darling’s sorrow gives me pain. 
Get thou a set for her again ! 

The first was not a great display. 
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Miss Ellen Terry as Marguerite in Goethe's 

Tragedy of Faust. 

ACT III. SCENE I. 



The German historian Schlegel took great pains to prove the 
impossibility of properly representing Goethe’s tragedy on the stage; 
yet Mr. Irving, assisted by Mr. Wills, has succeeded beyond all ques¬ 
tion in overcoming the “ impossibility.” Bven the most reverent 
lover of Goethe will be bound to admit that as presented at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London, the tragedy has been transformed from 
the study to the stage in a manner equally impressive, poetical and 
effective. 

The character of Marguerite, thanks to the exquisite imper¬ 
sonation of Miss Ellen Terry, has been made more vivid and touch¬ 
ing than ever before. 

To have presented Goethe’s tragedy at all is something to be 
proud of; to have presented it well is an achievement which will add 
lustre and renown to the name of Irving. The Marguerite of Miss Terry is a tender, sweetly plaintive 
and extremely lovely impersonation. In the prologue, she admirably pictures the innocent girlishness 
of the maiden on her way home from church, and her unaffected, gentle repulse of Faust when he first 
addresses her. Marguerite’s joy at the discovery of Faust’s love in the famous garden scene, and her 
gradual growing despair when she discovers her unhappy condition, the result of her love, are alike beau¬ 
tifully treated. The illustration we present is in the last-named predicament. 

We have given Miss Terry’s biography along with her portrait in the character of Portia, from 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” 


\Marguerite walking towards honie.^ 

How stoutly once I could inveigh. 

If a poor maiden went astray ! 

Not words enough my tongue could find, 

’Gainst others’ sin to speak my mind ; 

Black as it seemed, I blackened it still more, 

And strove to make it blacker than before ; 

And'did myself securely bless— 

Now my own trespass doth appear? 

Yet ah ! what urg’d me to transgress? 

Sweet heaven, it was so good ! so dear ! 
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The First Meeting of Faust and Marguerite. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 














Goethe’s great tragic poem of Faust was first placed upon 
the stage in dramatic form in 1829, at the Hof-Theatre, Brunswick, 
the version being by August Klingermann, the director of the thea¬ 
tre. Another version was brought out the same year at Dresden, by 
Ludwig Dieck. In 1852 the latter version was acted in Berlin, with 
Fraulein Schafer as Marguerite. A French version was acted at the 
Gymnase Theatre, Paris, in 1850, the “adaption” by M. Carr6. 
This version was worked upon by Charles Kean, for his production 
in 1854 at the Princess Theatre, London, where Mr. Kean scored 
one of his best hits as Mephistopheles. 

It is perhaps best known to the theatre-going public in Gou¬ 
nod’s opera of Faust. Mr. W. S. Gilbert essayed a version of the 
grand drama as “ Gretchen,” which was put on the London stage in 1879. The scene here presented 
to the public is photogravured from Carl Becker’s celebrated painting, and illustrates Goethe’s original 
text translated. 

Faust {addressing Marguerite returning from Chur chi) 

Fair lady, let it not offend 
That arm and escort I should lend. 

Marguerite, I’m not a lady nor am I fair, 

And can go home without your care. 

{^Faust^ thus rebuffed^ appeals to Mephistopheles for advice and aid,^ according to the terms of their wicked contract,^ 

who in his usual mocking vein replies,^ 

Mep, * * * “She came directly from confession. 

Of every sin absolved, for I, 

Behind her chair was listening nigh ; 

So innocent is she, indeed. 

That to confess, she has no need. 

I have no power o’er things so green.” 

Faust, And yet she’s older than fourteen. 
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Fanny Davenport as Margaret Gauthier 

IN “Camille.’ 


Miss Davenport plays any and every part well in which she 
chooses to appear; and although she, in her queenly beauty and 
splendid physical development, hardly in this portrait looks the char¬ 
acter of the fragile and consumptive Margaret Gauthier of Dumas’ 
“Camille,” she in some respects lends a vigor to the representation 
surpassing any rival in the role. There is no doubt of her superiority 
of voluptuous rendering of “the lady of the Camilles” in the early 
part of the play: there is a terrible earnestness under her assumed 
gayety when she relates that she returns the love of Armand, and 
that the fell disease of consumption has already numbered her days; 
and when, after all and throughout all the hurricane of passion 
brought about by her peculiar position, she gradually fades before our 
eyes, leaving a feeling of regret to the spectator at the close more 
lasting than in any play we can think of. Miss Davenport carries us 
with her iuto the sick chamber and shows the sad decline of life as 
successfully as Bernhardt or Modjeska or Clara Morris. 

Fanny Davenport is descended from an old theatrical stock: her father, Edward E. Davenport, born 
in Boston, was the son of English actors of note on both father’s and mother’s side; Fanny’s mother was 
an English actress of high talent (Fanny Vining). Miss Davenport was born in London, 1850: she first 
appeared on the stage at the Howard Atheneum as the child in “Matamora,” and in 1862 she appeared 
at Niblo’s; but she can hardly be said to have made her dibut till, under Mr. Daly’s care, she appeared 
in T. W. Robertson’s “Play.” A beautiful womau and a splendid actress, inheriting her family’s 
dramatic talent in the highest sense, she has shone in such characters as Pauline^ Lady Teazle^ Mabel 
Renfrew^ Rosalind^ Camille^ Nancy Syhes, Fedora^ Beatrice^ Theodora and La Tosca. 
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' CLARA MORRIS AS MISS MULTON. 
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Clara Morris as Miss Multon. 


An actress “native here, and to the manner born,” truly, is Clara IMor- 
ris. She is to America in power of talent what Sarah Bernhardt is to France. 
Yon cannot take up a newspaper but you find a paragraph about her, and 
no wonder, for whoever has seen her act, can he ever forget her ? Whether 
iw Julia (in “The Hunchback”), Leah, the forsaken, Alice, Cora (in “Ar¬ 
ticle 47”), Margaret Gauthier (in “Camille”), Blanche (“The Sphinx”), or 
in what we consider her masterpiece. Miss Multon, her acting is directly 
from the heart. She has moments when her magnetism is sacred fire. 
“Charmant! Magnifique!” are the terms applied to her by Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, who saw. her in “The Sphinx.” “Oh, what a glorious talent,” said 
another French actress who saw her as Miss Multon. But we need not go 
abroad for praises. Howard Paul wrote from New York in 1880: “Clara 
Morris is to my mind by far the greatest actress of domestic tragedy I 
have ever seen, Desclee alone excepted.” The other portraits in the scene 
represented in our picture are Bijou Heron, Mabel Stevenson and Mr. Paralles. When she first appeared 
in New York in the character of Miss Multon she was somewhat under a cloud; her health had kept her 
from the stage, and other favorites had usurped her place. A writer to The Theati'e says of this occa¬ 
sion: “Never was an artiste more nervous than on the day of this production; she sat throughout the 
afternoon cold and speechless. A friend who looked in on her before he went to the theatre found her 
seated before an untasted dinner. A few hours after, when the impassioned woman in the crimson dress 
and abundant silver hair tore away the lace mantle that helped to conceal the youthful outline of her 
form and cried, ‘Come to me, Maurice! It is I; It is Fernandel’ the transformation was electrical—the 
house rang with cheers, and she was again and again called before the curtain.” 

It was about 1871 that Clara Morris (then about twenty years of age) first directed her steps 
towards New York. Born in Ohio, and reared in the hard school of a western theatre, she finally grad¬ 
uated from the Cleveland (Ohio) Theatre as leading lady, and went to Cincinnati, whence her fame 
quickly travelled to the East, where Mr. Daly, from New York, offered her an engagement, which was 
the beginning of a great theatrical career, known to every one of the present day. 
























































































ROSE COGHLAN AS LADY TEAZLE» 

THE SCHOOL FOR SOAHDAL THE, EPILOGUE 
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Rose Coghlan as Lady Teazle. 

THE SCHOOE FOR SCANDAL. THE EPILOGUE. 

Rose Coghlan first attracted public attention by her excellent acting on 
the London stage as Lady Marsden in “All for Her” at the Holborn Theatre, 
Oct. i8th, 1875, and after a very successful run there in 1876 she visited 
America, where she was at once hailed as a star of high promise. She has, since 
then, been back and forth to England; but since her marriage she seems to have 
made America her home. Her line of characters of high class comedy are standard 
and select: Pauline in “ The Lady of Lyons ; ” Peg in “ Peg Woffington ; ” Lady 
Gay Spanker in “ London Assurance; ” Lady Teazle in Sheridan’s “ School for 
Scandal,” etc. In the latter character we have the pleasure to present the 
public with her portrait. 

We have been informed that Miss Coghlan, on being asked the particular 
passage which her portrait was supposed to illustrate, said: “A part seldom now given on the stage, 
viz.: Mr. Coleman’s Epilogue, spoken by Lady Teazle at the end of the play.” 



I, who was late so volatile and gay, 

Like a trade-wind must now blow all one way, 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows. 

To one dull rusty weather-cock—my spouse ! 

So wills our virtuous bard—the motley Bayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 

Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives. 

Learn from our play to regulate your lives. 

Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her— 
London will prove the very source of honor. 
Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it serves. 

When principles relax, to brace the nerves : 

Such is my case ; and yet I must deplore 
That the gay dream of dissipation’s o’er. 

And say, ye fair ! was ever lively wife. 

Born with a genius for the highest life, 


Like me untimely blasted in her bloom. 

Like me condemn’d to such a dismal doom ! 

Save money—when I just knew how to waste it ! 

Leave London—just as I began to taste it ! 

Farewell ! your revels I partake no more. 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er ! 

All this I told our bard ; he smiled, and said ’twas 
clear, 

I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 

And in these solemn periods stalk’d away : 

“ Blessed were the fair like you ; her faults who stopp’d. 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropp’d ! 

No more in vice or error to engage. 

Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage.” 



















































































Charles Fisher as Sir Peter Teazle. 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. ACT I. SCENE II. 



There are three or four comedians of the Old School whose 
names are very dear to the play-goers of this generation, and whose 
names will ever shine as bright stars in the theatrical firmament. Wil¬ 
liam Warren and Lester Wallack have retired from the stage, but John 
Gilbert and Charles Fisher still delight and instruct the fortunate play¬ 
goers of Gotham. All these actors in the line of comedy are gentlemen 
of the most accomplished attainments, and the latter, whose portrait we 
present to the public in the character of Sir Peter Teazle, we may 
briefly say, made his first appearance in London in 1844 at the Princess’s 
Theatre, coming to America in 1852 to Burton’s Theatre. Subsequently, 
after a long connection with Wallack’s Theatre, New York, he joined 
Mr. Daly’s company, where he has remained ever since. 

Mr. Fisher is to-day (1888) the best living representative of Fal- 
staff—although he has not played it very recently. 

The exact part of the play in which he is represented is where 
he gives the key-note to the whole of his subsequent troubles in his 
first soliloquy in the School for Scandal: ” 


Sir Peter, When an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, what is he to expect? ’Tis now six months since 
Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men—and I have 
been the most miserable dog ever since. We tift a lit¬ 
tle going to church, and fairly quarrelled before the 
bells had done ringing. I was more than once nearly 
choked with gall during the honeymoon, and had lost 
all comfort in life before my friends had done wishing 
me joy. Yet I chose with caution—a girl bred wholly 
in the country, who never knew luxury beyond one silk 


gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of a race 
ball. Yet she now plays her part in all the extravagant 
fopperies of fashion and the town, with as ready a grace 
as if she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of 
Grosvenor Square. I am sneered at by all my acquain¬ 
tance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. She dissi¬ 
pates my fortune, and contradicts all my humors ; yet 
the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never 
bear all this. However, Pll never 'be weak enough to* 
own it. 
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CHARLES FISHER AS SIR PETER TEAZLE. 

Act I. 


Scene II. 


GEBBIE 8rC0. 


■ COPYRIGHTED 1888 BY GEBBIE &CO. 
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Nat. C, Goodwin as Modus in "The Hunchback.” 


Although this character, at first glance, would hardly 
appear a fitting one to represent one of the “Stars of the Stage,” 
yet to critical judges it will easily be noticed that the character 
is capable of showing the best points of a good actor. Modus is 
the second character of the play of “ The Hunchback,” and is an 
excellent foil to the practical man-of-the-world, Mr. Walter., the 
hunchback. In the first cast of the play at Covent Garden 
Theatre, more than half a century ago, the importance of the 
character in the eyes of the author and manager was shown by 
casting Mr. Abbot for the piece, an actor of first-class ability. 
The very natural simplicity of Modus —(who is deeply in love with 
his cousin)—fresh from Oxford University, a scholar and a gen¬ 
tleman, though inexperienced in the world, is simply delightful. 
His cousin Ellen., as much in love with him as he is with her, 
in a brisk, maidenly way, endeavors to assist the youthful lover to make the declaration which she sees 
is hatching in his mind; and although he is continually reading “Ovid’s Art of Love,” and making no 
secret of the nature of his studies, he seems to be hard to get to understand what is wanted of him. 
The very simplicity of the piece renders it difficult, and those who have seen Mr. Goodwin in the char¬ 
acter have generally expressed a regret that he should not have given his attention to legitimate drama. 
As we understand now, however, that such is his intention, to fly at the high standards, we have given 
him the best representation we can find in this line. 

The Stage, a new magazine of excellent taste and judgment, says: “Nat. Goodwin is a Boston 
boy, and began his theatrical career as a general utility man in the Providence Stock Company, in 1874. 
The same season he played with the Warren Dramatic Association, in Boston, and later moved on to 
New York, where he was for a short time at Niblo’s Garden, under the management of Charles R. 
Thorne. He was recognized in a very little while as an eccentric comedian of a high degree of humor, 
and with that faculty for making people laugh which is inborn and which does not depend on a vocal 
peculiarity or a studied method of carriage and expression.” 












































































































































































Julia Marlowe as Julia in Sheridan Knowles’ 

Drama of “The Hunchback.” 

(FROM A COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPH BY FALK.) 

The newest star that lias twinkled on the dramatic horizon 
(1890) is Julia Marlowe, and for two years she has maintained her 
title to the promise of becoming a star of the first magnitude. 

Born and educated at Cincinnati, she comes of theatrical stock; 
her aunt, a retired actress, undertook her artistic education, and 
although she at first gave no indication of the talent she possessed, 
3^et in course of time she gave such evidence of superior ability that 
her guardian determined to lavish all the resources of the times in 
her theatrical education. She made her first bow in “ Ingomar ” at 
the Bijou Theatre, New York, in 1888, and immediately after, satis¬ 
fying those interested that “ she would do,” she retired to the Jersey 
seashore for further study. Early in 1889 she made her professional 
dkbut and at once sprung into the foremost rank in her profession. 

Her ability has been decided in Juliet (“Romeo and Juliet”), 
Rosalind^ Viola, Ophelia; Julia in “The Honeymoon;” and va. Julia 
in “ The Hunchback.” In the latter character we present her portrait. 

Miss Marlowe’s history has just commenced and is yet to be made and written, but, from what 
she has achieved, it needs no prophet to tell that, barring accidents, her record will be a brilliant one. 

There are no incidents nor accidents in her career so far, and under the able management of Mr. 
Ariel Barney, and chaperoned as she is by her aunt, Mrs. Dow, who has likewise tutored her for the 
stage, we can rest assured that Miss Marlowe’s interests will be well taken care of. 
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GRAVURE GEBBtE’Sc HUSSON CO.LTJ? 


MRoSQUIRE BANCROFT AS TRIPLET. 
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Mr. Squire Bancroft as Triplet in Masks and 

Faces. 


ACT III. SCENE III. 



‘ ‘ When ‘ Masks and Faces ’ was first revived at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre in 1867, old play-goers first 
saw the capabilities of an excellent comedy. It could 
clearly be humanized and made natural without offence. 

I can recall Mr. Bancroft’s ‘Triplet’ as far back as that. 
It was moulded on exactly the same lines as now, but 
the actor had not sufficient confidence to convince 
everybody how good a performance it was. Webster’s 
was an actor’s ‘Triplet;’ Bancroft’s was a broken-down 
gentleman, as pathetic a picture as was ever drawn by 
Thackeray. On the occasion of the second revival Mr. 
Bancroft had almost subdued his nervousness. His 
scenes with ‘ Peg, ’ with the manuscripts, and with 
‘ Mabel Vane ’ with the sherry and biscuits, were exqui¬ 
sitely touching, and I could quote criticisms, were it 
necessary to do so, in order to prove that there were 
appreciation and honesty even on the critical bench of 
that day. A most artistic performance is the ‘ Triplet ’ of Mr. Bancroft. What he conveys so admirably is the 

idea of a man who has been a jolly fellow, but who has been crushed by misfortune. His temperament is light, 

airy, enthusiastic and sanguine, but the res augusta domi have been too much for him. He is prematurely sad¬ 
dened by distress. He is a man and he is gentle. Emphatically he is a gentle-man. Never was a man so buoyed 

up by hope as Mr. Bancroft’s ‘Triplet.’ He does not cringe or whine. When Peg Woffington chaffs him about 

his manuscripts he shows some reverence for the calling of author. When Mabel Vane encourages his literary 
vanity the genial fellow, mellowed by his wine, rhapsodizes and eulogizes the poets’ calling. When sunshine steals 
into the poverty-stricken garret no one is so gay as James Triplet. But it is one thing to understand a part and 
another to give it artistic expression. If you want to see a bit of delicate and suggestive art, watch how ‘ Triplet, ’ 
ravenous with hunger, slips some of the biscuits into his pocket, and, looking into vacancy, says : ‘ F'or the little 
ones. ’ If this were flung at the heads of the audience, the idea would fail. But Mr. Bancroft, by the way he does 
it, touches every sympathetic chord in the whole house.” 


We cannot better describe the character-por¬ 
trait of this great actor than by quoting from an 
article in the Dramatic Review., written by Clare 
Lincoln: 


Mr. Squire Bancroft was born in London, May 14, 1841; entered the dramatic profession at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, in January, 1861. In 1867 Mr. Bancroft married Marie Wilton, and since 
then Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s names have been the leading names of the theatrical world of London. 
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John L. Toole as Paul Pry. 


ACT III. SCENE III. 

The very popular comedy of “Paul Pry” was written by John 
Poole and first played at the Haymarket Theatre, London, about 
1812. The author has stated that the character of “Paul Pry” 
was suggested by an anecdote related to him several years pre¬ 
vious to the production of the piece: “An old lady, living in a 
narrow street, had passed so much of her time watching the 
affairs of her neighbors, that she acquired the power of distin¬ 
guishing the sound of every knocker within hearing, and was wont 
to relate to her friends what every knock and visit meant.” Of 
this point the author has availed himself; “ Paul Pry,” however, 
was never intended as a representative of any one individual, but 
of a class; like the melancholy of Jacques, he is “ compounded of 
many Simples.” 

The part of “ Paul Pry ” requires the highest class of talent 
in a comedian, and the names of those that have distinguished 
themselves could be told on the fingers of one hand. Liston, Burton, Clarke, Jefferson and Toole have 
been its most accomplished representatives, the first of the list perhaps distinguished above his fellows. 

Mr. Toole, whose portrait we present in the character of “ Paul Pry,” is an accomplished gentle¬ 
man ; born in London, 1832 ; son of the well-known Toastmaster of the corporation of the city of Lon¬ 
don. He began his career as clerk in a merchant’s counting-house, which he soon resigned for the 
stage, and has won the foremost place in the rank of English comedians of the present day. 

The scene of the portrait might occur at any part of the play, but more especially do we recog¬ 
nize it as the end of scene third in the third act, between Paul Pry, Mr. Witherton and Mrs. Subtle: 



Pry. Ha! How d’ye do this morning? I hope I 
don’t intrude? 

With. No, Mr. Pry, no. \_Aside.'\ How provoking 1 
\^Mrs. Subtle retires up.'\ But have you anything par¬ 
ticular to say to me, just now ? 

Pry. No ; nothing particular ; only, as I have just 
been to fetch my umbrella, which I left last’ Monday to 
be mended—Monday—no ; it must have been—yes, I’m 
right, it was Monday ; I remember it, by a remarkable 
circumstance; Mrs. Jones sent a tray of pies to the 
baker’s, on a Monday, mind you. 


With. And what was there remarkable in that, Mr. Pry? 

Pry. Pies on a Monday I She is not over rich, you 
know, and as I happened to know she had pies on Sun¬ 
day 1 pies two days following, for a person in her cir¬ 
cumstances, did seem rather odd, you know. 

With. Well, that’s no business of mine ; and, if you 
have nothing— 

Pry. No ! only I thought that in my way back, I 
might as well drop in, and say how d’ye do. I say, 
Mrs. Subtle, you are a judge. I don’t think this a dear 
job for one and’nine-pence. 
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James Lewis and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert as Professor 
AND Mrs. Zantippi Babbit in “A Night Off.” 

An eccentric comedy is the “Night OfF,’^ from the German play “ Der 
Raiib der Sabinerinneu,” by Franz von Schontan, adapted by Mr. Augustin 
Daly, and turns on the troubles of a learned Professor. Mr. James Lewis 
plays the Professor with a drollery and unctuous humor that is catching 
and irresistibly diverting. Mr. Lewis is certainly an able and a gifted actor, 
and is well matched by Mrs. G. H. Gilbert (Zantippi), the Professor’s shrew¬ 
ish but affectionate wife, who jealously guards her dryly-huniorous husband, 
and is kept very busy between Justinian (the Professor) and her beautiful 
but mischievous daughter. 

The effect of the play is exhilarating, even to a suggestion of restless¬ 
ness. Not an instant drops or drags, and ingenious humor has seldom been 
seen in such a pleasant dramatic form. It was twenty years ago that Mr. Daly 
found Mr. Lewis, the crisp and cracky old man that we all know so well, playing burlesque with Else Holt 
in Boston, and discovered about the same time that Mrs. G. H. Gilbert (in her day and generation a most 
graceful dancer) had a born genius for “old women,” and they started up with Wilkie Collins’ “Man and 
Wife.” Of Daly’s old company of that time (1869) only these two popular veterans and Charles Fisher 
remain. 

“A Night Off,” Act III. 

\_Sce 7 te betwee 7 i the P 7 ^ofessor a 7 td M 7 ^s, Babbit,'] 

M 7 ^s. B, Justinian ! 

P 7 'of, Yes, Zantippi. 

Mrs, B, Let us make this evening an occasion of family reunion. 

Prof, Yes, ’tippie. 

M 7 's, B, And you, Justinian, will be your own old self again? 

Prof, Yes, dear. 

Mrs, B, No more staying out at night? 

P}'of, No, darling ! 
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JAMES LEWIS AND MHS.G.H.GILBERT AS PROFESS OR and Mks.ZANTIPPI BABBIT. 





































































































































































































Mrs. Agnes Booth as Mrs. 

Penman." 


Ralston in “Jim the 



The scene from which we give Mrs. Booth’s portrait is that in 
which the conviction is forced upon her [Mrs. Ralston) that Ralston 
is a forger, and that he has forged the letters which separate her 
from Percival. She makes a comparison of the donation scrip with his 
memorandum book, and the awful truth dawns upon her (and this 
is the strongest part of the play) of the terrible disgrace with which 
she is so cruelly allied, and as her mind gradually manages to grasp 
the enormity of the injustice to which she has been subjected the 

effect is thrilling in the extreme. 

In a later scene her outburst of rage, terror and despair as 
she confroirts the man whom she knows at last to be the heartless 
forger (her deceiver, and, alas! her husband), has a breadth of tragic 
force and emotion that is seldom seen on the stage. 

Mrs. Booth (Marian Agnes Land Rookes) was born at Sydney, 
Australia, 1843, of English parents. She (with her sister) arrived at 
San Francisco, 1856, and made her first appearance on the stage 
under Mrs. Wood. In 1861 she was married to Henry Perry, who died the following year. In 1867 
she was married to Junius Brutus Booth at New York, and he died in 1885; when, after a year s 
widowhood, she was married to her present husband, Mr. Schoeffel, partner of Mr. Abbey and manager 
of the Madison Square Theatre. Airs. Booth is one of the foremost players of her time, and a credit 
and ornament to the profession. 















































Charles Wyndham as David Garrick, 


The cliaracter of David Garrick in the drama of that name, as played by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, was first acted by the late Henry Sothern, being written 
for the latter by Mr. T. W. Robertson. A writer in the Daily News in 1886 

gives the key-note to the plot in brief: “ The play is an acknowledged version 

of the French ‘Sullivan,’ one of a long series of dramas, turning upon the 
same idea, which was described by Theophile Gautier as ‘ the everlasting story 
of Garrick or Kean curing some foolish girl of a passion for them as actors by 
exhibiting themselves in private life under the most repulsive conditions.’ ” The 
direct allusion to David Garrick is misleading. He was no gad-about Lovelace, 
but a sober, respectable married man at the period of his career illustrated in the play. Mr. Wyndham 
plays David Garrick remarkably well. He is much superior in appearance of the character to Sothern. 

With the exception of being too tall, he is exactly what we would imagine Garrick to have been. The 

well known scene in which he implores the stage-struck girl to return to her father, old Ingot, is a piece 
of most excellent acting, and is always received with impressive applause. 

Charles Wyndham (a tioni de theatre) first appeared on the stage in Olympic Theatre, New York, 
as walking gentleman in 1861. He then entered the army of the Southern States during the civil 
war, and acted as surgeon. After it was over he played Arthur Lacelles at the St. James Theatre, Lon¬ 
don, in “All that Glitters is not Gold.” Returning to New York in 1869, he played Charles Surface in 
“ The School for Scandal ” at Wallack’s Theatre. In 1877 we find him managing the Criterion Theatre, 
where he produced Mr. J. Albery’s “ Pink Dominoes,” in which he made a hit as Charles Greythorne. 
His greatest character in recent years, however, is David Garrick, in which he has been ably supported 
by Miss Mary Moore (Mrs. Albery) as Ada Ingot. 
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Wilson Barrett as Claudian. 


ACT II. SCENE III. 



The scene in which we present Mr. Wilson Barrett’s portrait 
as Claudian is in his Fortress-Palace in Byzantium. Almida has 
renewed her unlawful proffer of affection, and Claudian, after some 
hesitancy, gives way, in momentary forgetfulness of the fatal effects 
of his affection, as, doomed by the Hermit of the Waste, he ceases to 
yearn for death, and prays only to live for Almida and to love her. 
As he clasps her in his arms, the lightning strikes the Palace, an 
earthquake shakes the walls, and the whole building crashes in ruins, 
amid which Claudian, alone shielded by the spell, appears unhurt. 

Mr. Barrett, decidedly, has won a high place among the Star 
Actors on the English-speaking stage. A writer in the New York 
Times thus intelligently sums ujj his estimate of Wilson Barrett in 
the character of Claudian, after his first appearance in New York in 
1887: 


“Last night’s performance has proved for the American public that Wilson Barrett’s reputation as an actor 
is a genuine reputation. The acceptance accorded to Wilson Barrett has been given spontaneously in recognition 
of rare dramatic powers and fine artistic achievement—the tribute of the honest and earnest public heart to a man 
of superior and remarkable talents and shining professional deeds. He is no longer a stranger. The voice of 
America blends with the voice of England to honor his worth and to augment his beneficent renown.” 


Wilson Barrett was born about 1846. He commenced his career as “ utility ” man at Halifax The¬ 
atre (England) in 1864 at 21s. per week; but he had had all his life a passion for the stage. At eleven 
he knew every word of Hamlet and Othello; so when he came to study as a professional it was to him 
a labor of love; he gradually but surely gained a reputation in the provinces till he met his future 
wife. Miss Heath, then the leading actress on the London stage. He married her at Brechin, Scotland, 
in 1872, and first appeared in London at the Surrey Theatre. Then followed an engagement at Drur3r 
Lane; then lessee of two theatres in Leeds, the Grand and the Amphitheatre; then lessee of the Court 
Theatre, and after that of the Princess, London. His career since is well known and remembered. 
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MISS MARGARET MATHER AS JULIAHAo 

IN THE HONEYMOON ACT 1. SCENE II. 






























































































Miss Margaret Mather as Juliana. 

IN THE HONEYMOON. ACT I. SCENE II. 


There are few more delightful comedies in the English language than 
this. John Philip Kemble gave as a reason for not accepting it that it was 
too much of a plagiarism from Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife,” and Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew.” The objection is 
not a valid one, as Tobin was less indebted to these plays than the drama¬ 
tists named were to their predecessors. 

The part of Juliana has had many representatives both in America 
and in England. Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss Heath, Miss 
Kate Terry, in England; Miss Julia Dean, Miss Clara Fisher, Laura Keene 
and Mrs. Mowatt in America, have all earned merited celebrity in the char¬ 
acter. But we much doubt whether any actress of all the stars named has 
ever presented it with more spirited and picturesque vim than Margaret Mather. 
Indeed, we venture to predict that whenever this talented actress plays the part 
of Juliana on the London boards she will capture the town. The scene of her portrait is on her first 
entry on the stage. 



\^Enter Jidiana in her wedding-dressi\ 

JuL Well, sir, what think you ? Do I to the life 
Appear a duchess, or will people say, 

She does but poorly play a part which nature 
Never designM her for?—But, where’s the duke? 

BaL Not come yet. 

JnL How? not come?—the duke not come? 

VoL Patience, sweet sister ; oft without a murmur 
It has been his delight to wait for you. 

JnL It was his duty.—Man was born to wait 
On woman, and attend her sovereign pleasure ! 

This tardiness upon his wedding-day 
Is but a sorry sample of obedience. 

BaL Obedience, girl ! 

JuL Ay, sir, obedience ! 

BaL He comes. . \JC7iockmgi\ 

VoL Smooth your brow, sister. 



JuL For a man ! 

He must be one not made of mortal clay, then. 

\_E7tter four attenda7its ist^ the duke 2 di\ 

Oh ! you are come, sir? I have waited for you !— 

Is this your gallantry ? at such a time, too ! 

Duke. I do entreat your pardon ;—if you knew 
The pressing cause— 

VoL Let me entreat for him. 

BaL Come, girl, be kind. 

JuL Well, sir, you are forgiven. 

Duke. You are all goodness ; let me on this hand— 
{Takmg her ha7id^ which she withdraws.^ 

JuL Not yet, sir ;—’tis a virgin hand as yet. 

And my own property :—forbear awhile. 

And, with this humble person, ’twill be yoins. 

Duke. Exquisite modesty !—Come, let us on ! 

All things are waiting for the ceremony ; 

And, till you grace it. Hymen’s wasting torch 
Burns dim and sickly.—Come, my Juliana. 







































Miss Margaret Mather as Juliana. 

IN THE HONEYMOON. ACT I. SCENE II. 
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and in England. Mrs. Charles Young, Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss Heath, Miss 
Kate Terry, in England; Miss Julia Dean, Miss Clara Fisher, Laura Keene 
and Mrs. Mowatt in America, have all earned merited celebrity in the char¬ 
acter. But we much doubt whether any actress of all the stars named has 
ever presented it with more spirited and picturesque vim than Margaret Mather. 
Indeed, we venture to predict that whenever this talented actress plays the part 
of Juliana on the London boards she will capture the town. The scene of her portrait is on her first 
entry on the stage. 



\Enter Juliana in her wedding-dressi\ 

JuL Well, sir, what think you ? Do I to the life 
Appear a duchess, or will people say, 

She does but poorly play a part which nature 
Never design’d her for?—But, where’s the duke? 

BaL Not come yet. 

JuL How ? not come ?—the duke not come ? 

VoL Patience, sweet sister ; oft without a murmur 
It has been his delight to wait for you. 

JuL It was his duty.—Man was born to wait 
On woman, and attend her sovereign pleasure ! 

This tardiness upon his wedding-day 
Is but a sorry sample of obedience. 

BaL Obedience, girl ! 

Jtd. Ay, sir, obedience ! 

BaL He comes. . \JKnockmgi\ 

VoL Smooth your brow, sister. 


JuL For a man ! 

He must be one not made of mortal clay,' then. 

[^jEnter four attendants ist^ the duke 2di\ 

Oh ! you are come, sir? I have waited for you !— 

Is this your gallantry ? at such a time, too ! 

Duke. I do entreat your pardon ;—if you knew 
The pressing cause— 

VoL Let me entreat for him. 

BaL Come, girl, be kind. 

JuL Well, sir, you are forgiven. 

Dicke. You are all goodness ; let me on this hand— 
\_Taking her hand.^ which she withdraws. 

JuL Not yet, sir ;—’tis a virgin hand as yet, 

And my own property :—forbear awhile. 

And, with this humble person, ’twill be yoins. 

Duke. Exquisite modesty ! — Come, let us on ! 

All things are waiting for the ceremony ; 

And, till you grace it. Hymen’s wasting torch 
Burns dim and sickly.—Come, my Juliana. 












































Mrs. Langtry as Pauline. 


THE LADY OF LYONS. ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The London Theatre^ April, 1886, saj^s of Mrs. Langtry in her 
character of Pauline : 

“ She is gradually finding the measure of her capacity; and little 
failures, such as attempting bursts of obstreperous emotion, have shown her 
that there weakness lies. On such occasions her voice escapes from con¬ 
trol, and acquires a rather inharmonious diapason. It must, however, be 
owned that she has a power of interesting and giving pleasure by her tones 
and movements that is one of the secrets of dramatic expression. Into her 
eyes and face she can call at times a soft dreaminess and languor, opposed 
to the hard reality of expression which so many affect; and there is a 
sweetness of tone in her utterance that is singularly welcome. Pauline is 
certainly the character that suits her best—from its gentleness, devotion 
and womanly grace. It is, besides, a charmingly sympathetic character, 
always high in favor with audiences. Not less attractive is it because of the high-waisted costumes^ 
which some hold to be ugly, but are certainly classical and pleasing to the eye. There were many 
passages where the heroine has to be at rest, while others move and speak, and she exhibits some very 
natural and appropriate ‘ by-play.’ ” . 

The particular part of the play in which her character-portrait is represented is in the Widow 
Melnotte’s house, the morning after the marriage. Pauline has descended from her sleeping apartment,, 
and, seating herself, enters into conversation with the widow. 



Paidine, Not here ! he spares me that pain at least : 
so far he is considerate—yet the place seems still more 
desolate without him. Oh, that I could hate him—the 
gardener’s son !—and yet how nobly he—no—no—no, I 
will not be so mean a thing as to forgive him ! 

Widow. Good-morning, madam ; I would have waited 
on you if I had known you were stirring. 

Patdine. It is no matter, ma’am—your son’s wife 
ought to wait on herself. 

Widow. My son’s wife—let not that thought vex 
you, madam—he tells me that you will have your di¬ 
vorce. And I hope I shall live to see him smile again. 
There are maidens in this village, young and fair, 
madam, who may yet console him. 

Patdine. I dare say they are very welcome, and 
when the divorce is got he will marry again. I am 
sure I hope so. \Weeps.~\ 


Widow. He could have married the richest girl in 
the province if he had pleased it; but his head was 
turned, poor child ! he could think of nothing but 
you. \^Weeps.^ 

Patdine. Don’t weep, modier. 

Widow. Ah, he has behaved very ill, I know ; but 
love is so headstrong in the young. Don’t weep, madam. 

Patdine. So, as you were saying, go on. 

Widow. Oh, I cannot excuse him, ma’am ; he was 
not in his right senses. 

Patdine. But he always—always \sobbing^ loved— 
loved me then. 

Widow. He thought of nothing else. See here—he 
learnt to paint that he might take your likeness. {Un¬ 
covers die picture. But that’s all over now. I trust 
you have cured him of his folly ; but, dear heart, you 
have had no breakfast! 
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Denman Thompson as Joshua Whitcomb in 

“The Old Homestead.” 


We cannot do better than abridge from the “ Life of Denman Thomp¬ 
son ” {Joshua Whitcomb)^ published by McFarland & Comstock, New York. 

“ The Old Homestead ” was presented to the public for the first time 
at the Boston Theatre, 1886. Several minor characters in the play, like 
Whistling Eb and The Hoboken Terror^ which have since fitted so pleasantly 
to the spirit of the play, were not in the original production. Joshua Whit¬ 
comb is a reproduction of two actual personages in Swanzey, N. H., known 
as Captain Otis Whiteomb and Joshua Holbrook. Atmt Matilda and Cy 
Prime are also drawn from life in New Hampshire: the original of Atmt 
Matilda was a sister of Joshua Holbrook, known to all the people of 
Swanzey as “Aunt Rhody,” a tender, honest, faithful unit who transmuted 
the joys and sorrows of homely life, and the home, into pure gold. Cy 
Prime^ a Chester county photograph; Seth Perkins^ imagination; Rickety Ann, a poorhouse waif, common 
enough in country towns; Happy Jack, a happy creation; The Hopkinses and Judge Patterson are excel¬ 
lent characters, and The Hoboken Terror and One of the Finest quite in keeping, for excellence. 

We mention nearly all the characters because they are simply the machinery by which Joshua 
Whitcomb produces his hearty, healthy effects. We . can appreciate the force of the story of Partridge at 
the play, when, on being told that the great actor he had just seen play Abel Drugger was David 
Garrick, replied, “Garrick! great actor! forsooth, that man is no actor; he did his piece naturally, as any 
man would do it off the stage.” So it is with Denman Thompson. He has helped to write, and he 
certainly acts admirably—inimitably, in his play—and we venture to predict he will never have a suc¬ 
cessor in the character of Joshua Whitcomb. 

Denman Thompson was born near Girard, Erie county, Pennsylvania, in 1833. His father and 
grandfather were natives of New Hampshire. His father, getting tired of Pennsylvania, retnrned to New 
Hampshire in 1847, and young Denman went to school till 1850, when he went to Boston to find 
employment. He joined Troyon’s circus and “made himself useful.” He drifted to New York, where 
he was doorkeeper and lecturer in 1851, with Catlin, the celebrated anthor. His career was very varied 
till he produced Joshua Whitcomb, in 1875; since then he has been “famons.” 
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Grace Church at Night, Broadway New York. 

SCENE FROM THE OLD HOMESTEAD. ACT III. 

PAINTED BY GOATCHER. 

This celebrated scene, which is here photogravured irom the original scene¬ 
painting by Goatcher, reproduces Mr. Thompson as Joshua Whitcomb^ and Mr. J. L. 
Morgan as the Hoboken Terror. The old man has left the elegant home of his 
friends, the Hopkinses., in a sort of indefinable hope that by watching on Broadway 
he may chance to see his lost son, Reuben. After many amusing adventures with 
the passers-by, including the postman, the policeman (one of the finest), the Dude, 
Happy Jack, Mrs. Maguire the Irish apple-woman, and the Salvation Army, 
Joshua, by some mysterious reason, we suppose because of appearing to be from the 

\ Tw-_I sf \\v country, incurs the wrath of the Hoboken Terror, who in all the glory of a velvet 

coat and high silk hat proceeds to attempt to demolish the old countryman; but he 
soon finds that the old man is more than he looks, for at the first brush the Ter¬ 
ror's hat is knocked off (this is the scene), and Joshua squares off forcibly, if not 
artistically, which causes the Terror to consider what he will do; but before he 
has made up his mind ** one of the finest ” steps up and arrests him, although 
Joshua was perfectly willing to have “seen it out” with the giant. 

We ought not to omit to speak of the charming effect of the church organ just before this, play¬ 
ing “The Palms,” while the windows of the church show the colored glass lit from within. The 
effect on the moonlight scene is solemn and grand. The lights inside have been extinguished before 
coming to this part of the scene. No wonder that it is such a favorite with theatre-goers. It is a 
genuine work of art in connection with the play. 
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LOTTAAS THE MARCHIONESSo 





Act II. Scene III, 
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Lotta as the Marchioness in Old Curiosity Shop. 
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ACT II. SCENE III. 

John Brougham’s dramatization of “Old Curiosity Shop” 
was brought out in New York under the title of “ Little Nell 
and the Marchioness,” and Lotta appeared in the double title 
foie. With a youthful face, as pretty as a picture, and the 
ways of a kitten, she at once became everybody’s pet, and has 
been so ever since. She can hardly be said to act; but she 
does better—she amuses. She may be said to have fotinded a 
school of her own, for imitators have sprung up by the score, 
and imitation is about as far as they get. She visited Eng¬ 
land in 1883 and ’84, and despite the prejudice worked by 
interested parties, she conquered admiration, and won not only 
golden opinions, but, what is better, golden guineas from John 
Bull. 

A writer in the London Theatre criticises Lotta in Lon¬ 
don as follows: 


Lotta’s Marchioness is a performance sui generis. It is outside the domain of serious criticism. It is a 
thing of itself, to be seen and laughed at. It is the quaintest, oddest conception in the world, and though it may 
be heresy to say so, her ‘break-down’ is the funniest thing ever done in comic dancing. The scene between 
Swivelter and the Marchioness was the making of the play, which is, as all the Dickens’ plays must be, a proces¬ 
sion of various well-known characters. Lotta’s face, as she sits on the kitchen-table eyeing that dreadful mutton- 
bone, haunts one. No words can describe the fantastic tricks of the actress. She is a curiosity, and well worth 

seeing.” 

Lotta seems to have bathed in the “Fountain of Youth,” for although not yet (1888) a middle- 
aged woman, she is as agile and pretty as she ever was. 

Lotta, whose full name is Lotta M. Crabtree, is one of the most charming actresses that ever 
graced the stage. She was born in New York about 1847, ^^d at six years of age visited Cali¬ 
fornia. Made her dibut at eight years of age as a vocalist; first appeared as an actress in 1858 as 
Gertrude in “ Loan of a Lover ” in Petaluma, Cal. She first appeared in New York, June ist, 1864, at 
Niblo’s Garden, but the place was poorly adapted to dramatic performances, and she did not make a 
good impression. She then travelled through the West for one year, under the management of B. F. 
Whitman, and wherever she appeared she made a lasting reputation, whether in America or England. 
She has proved herself to be one of the most pleasing and best paying stars of the period. 
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Maggie Mitchell as Fanchon. 


This favorite American actress was born at New York, 
about 1837, and appeared for the first time on the stage in 1851, 
as the child Julia in “ The Soldier’s Daughter.” She afterwards 
played frequently in New York, but found her greatest favor in 
the South and West. In i860 George Somel’s “ La petite Fadette ” 
was translated into English by August Waldauer, a prominent 
musician of St. Louis. This he submitted to Miss Mitchell, 
under the title of “ Fanchon the Cricket.” It was first produced 
at the St. Charles’ Theatre, New Orleans, i860, and in New 
York in 1862 ; and she has for nearl}?^ thirt}'^ j'^ears made this 
her greatest character. The late Benjamin F. Taylor wrote as 
follows: 

“ What is it, Maggie, that makes us go back again and 
again to you? why does the old charm never fade? why is the 
old story ever new ? It is years ago since that night at McVicker’s, 
but all is as distinct as the events of yesterday. The crowded theatre, the flashing gaslights, and then 
the cottage on the Twin farm near Cosse—that piece of France let in by magic. * * * Fanchott is not 
a representation but an actual presence. From the first moment of her entrance the pure light of truth 
shines around her. The time, the place, ourselves are lost in the joys and sorrows of the peasant girl. 
Catching inspiration from the stars, the rocks, the hills and the sea, you play mightily on the harp 
of the affections, when, lo! there bursts into sound a strange, Avild, thrilling music, far reaching even 
to that depth of pathos, the font of tears. We hold our breath aud listen. It is the music of the 
heart.” 

Miss Mitchell (formerly Mrs. Paddock, uow Mrs. Abbott) continues to play Fanchon (1890) with 
a vim and chic equal to what she did twent}^ years ago. 







































































































































































M’liss, the Child of the Sierras, a play and part in which 
Annie Pixley has won a natural reputation, was the part in which 
she first won distinction, and the public never seem to tire of seeing 
her in the part. It is one of those parts made by the actor or 
actress, and will, in all probability, drop when she ceases to play it; 
like Lord Dundreary with Sothern, Col. Mulberry Sellers with Raj’-- 
mond—as it will be with Florence in “ The Mighty Dollar,” and, 
probably, with Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle—we may never “ hope 
to look upon their likes again.” 

The character is a delightfully natural one, and stands bright 
and clear among the stage productions of the day. 

There is no more charming work done by any actress to-day 
than this creation by Miss Pixley. The play is romantic, exciting 
and thoroughly interesting, and holds the attention of the audience 
from beginning to end. . 

The play is a photograph of the manners and daring of the early settlers inland from the Pacific 
coast, which will more faithfully portray to the student the phase in American history of the settlement 
of the extreme Northwest—far better than he can hope to gather from the dry historian. 

Annie Pixley was born in Brooklyn, about 1856. Her parents moved to San Francisco when Annie 
was eighteen months old. Her father’s name was Shea, brother of the Hon. Judge Shea of New York. 
Her father died when she was very young, and her mother educated her till she first appeared as a 
vocalist in public, for which her great natural talents fitted her. She soon found herself fitted for the 
stage, and after playing in San Francisco in the character of Snowflake at the Grand Opera House, 
she accepted an engagement in 1876 to play in Australia, where she sang in an opera company with 
marked success. Returning to San Francisco in 1877, she played the character of the Widow in the 
“Danites,” and Gretchen to Jefferson’s “Rip Van Winkle,” and Lydia Languish in “The Rivals.” She 
first appeared in Philadelphia in 1879, as Josephine in “Pinafore,” and shortly after in New York as 
M’liss, in Bret Harte’s drama. 
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Minnie Palmer in “My Sweetheart.” 



Minnie Palmer was born in 1865 in Philadelphia. 
Her father was Captain Palmer, a gentleman of English 
birth, her mother American, the daughter of a Supreme 
Court Judge. At an early age the family moved to New 
York, where Minnie was sent to the Convent School of the 
Sacred Heart at Manhattanville. Subsequently she went to 
Europe with her mother, where she was taught French, 
German, music and dancing. She returned in company with 
her mother to New York, and in 1876 made her first appear^ 
ance on the stage at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, in “'Kisses,” 
a play written by the late A. R. Cauzarn, She returned in 
the fall of 1876 to Europe, but reappeared in New York as 
Dorothy in “ Daniel Druce ” at Booth’s Theatre, under the 
management of her relative, Henry Palmer. Her success in 
this piece decided her career. We find her later on in such 
parts as Dot in “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” Mmnie 
Symperson in “ Engaged,” and Louise in “ The Two Orphans.” 

In 1879 she launched forth as a star in a two-act comedy written for her, “ Minnie Palmer’s 

Boarding School.” With this she toured the United States for two years. At the end of this time 

William Gill evolved from the germs of this comedy the now famous “ My Sweetheart,” in which 
is given fuller scope to Miss Palmer’s talents. About this time she was married to Mr. Rogers, her 
manager, who has carried her triumphantly all over not only America but England and Australia. 

She stands at the top of her particular line of business, and shows more depth than any of her 
imitators. No actress has ever been more consistently “ boomed,” and her manager is regarded as a 

grand pastmaster of the art of keeping his star’s name before the public. 

Miss Palmer is in every respect, deservedly, a public favorite. 
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Adelina Patti. ( 1886 .) 





Adelina Maria Clorinda Patti, born 1843, ^ singer, 
of Italian and Spanish extraction, was born at Madrid, and 
received her musical education from her brother-in-law, 
Maurice Strakosch. Her parents removed to America, where 
the young artiste appeared at a very early age, but wisely 
retired, to reappear in November, 1859, at New York, where 
she created a most favorable impression as Lucia. In May, 
1861, she made her d^but as Amina at Covent Garden, and 
her brilliant success in this and other rdles — Violetta., 
Zerlina, Martha and Rosina —essayed in the same year, 
established her reputation among English opera-goers. The 
charm of her person and manner has considerably helped 
to enhance the effect of her brilliant and finished execution 
and great artistic power. In Italian opera she has shown 
great versatility, having succeeded equally well as the 
exponent of passionate tenderness and of the lighter moods 
•of comedy. In the autumn of 1861 she sang at the Birmingham festival, and afterwards at Berlin, 
Brussels and Paris. In 1862 she made an operatic tour in the English provinces, and in 1863 revived 
the parts of Ninetta in “ Ea Gazza Ladra; ” Norina in “ Don Pasquale,” and Adina in “ E’Elisire d’Amore.” 
In 1864 her Margherita was an acknowledged triumph, and at the Birmingham festival of that year she 
sang the music of Adah in “ Naaman.” In 1867 her Juliet in Gounod’s opera was one of the chief 
features of the operatic season. She sang at the Handel festivals of 1865, ^877 and 1880; at the 
Liverpool festivals of 1874; and fulfilled with the same success engagements at Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow and other European cities. In 1868 she was married to the Marquis de Caux, from 
whom she was afterwards divorced, and in 1886 she married Signor Nicolini. In 1890 she made her 
farewell tour of America, as beautiful and perfect in voice and song as she was twenty years ago. 
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